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‘ Drs fecit, Linnzeus disposuit,’ was the somewhat extrava- 

gant compliment paid by the admirers of the cedar and 
the hyssop to the naturalist of Upsal: And if the admirers of po- 
sitive law were equally thankful for any approaches that may 
be made towards turning some portions of their art into a sci- 
ence, Mr Phillipps’s ‘ Treatise on the English Law of Evidence’ 
(though the subject is certainly of no divine original) might 
have earned him a motto equally significant for his legal armo- 
rial bearings. An attempt to handle the subject in its former 
state was like taking up a hedgehog—all points! If his philo- 
sophical readers, in the despotism which every reader exercises 
over his author, should be tempted to blame him for not throw- 
ing more of the Censor’s tone into his calm Expositorial disqui- 
sitions, they must remember how very distinct the two offices 
are; that a work, to be useful in immediate and present prac- 
tice, and to become (as his has done) the text-book of almost 
every judge upon the bench, must state the law as it is, and ex- 
plain it upon its own principles ; and, above all, they should bear 
in mind, that a great deal has been actually done to introduce a 
better system, when, by clearing the rubbish from the founda- 
tion, and by a perspicuous classification of adjudged cases, every 
thinking student has been made to see what the principles at 
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present admitted are, and what the consequences to which they 
must lead. Give the public but a good map, with the positions 
of places accurately fixed, and the present roads accurately laid 
down,—and they will soon find out what roads are round about, 
and what in a false direction. 

For whatever unnecessary distinctions, and false refinements, 
this branch of the English law may now be charged with, times 
comparatively recent must take the blame. We cannot, in 
this respect, talk, whether in boast or in complaint, of the sub- 
tlety of Norman lawyers, the embarrassment of Feudal forms, 
or the illiberal narrowness of Early judges. With the excep- 
tion of some coarse, and in many respects capricious restric- 
tions upon the competency of witnesses, the faults of our early 
judges, in cases of evidence, were of an entirely opposite de- 
scription. An over-anxiety after truth is impossible ; but there 
may be an ignorance of that compromise with human nature, 
and the condition of society, which the terms of the Problem 
of Evidence, when treated practically, necessarily impose. And 
later ages will have erred as widely, in the opposite extreme, 
if they have constructed a sieve, which, from the excessive care 
it takes to exclude positive falsehood, gives passive falsehood 
frequently the victory, by a simultaneous exclusion of truth. 
But we must confine our observations at present to the Crimi- 
nal Law: And, accordingly, shall only refer to evidence as con- 
nected with it. Those ancestors, with whose wisdom we are 
often stultified, and of whose glory we are still oftener made 
ashamed, in this respect will be found not fairly chargeable 
with any error arising from being cautious overmuch. 

The ancient criminal jurisprudence of England has scarcely 
ever been brought distinctly into notice. The panoramic views 
of general history, are not sufficiently minute; they give but dis- 
tant glimpses of the exterior: And Time has saved in a great 
measure the character of former ages, by bearing down with it 
to oblivion the detailed testimonies of their guilt. What we can 
now obtain is little more than the frame without the picture: We 
see, indeed, at times, innocent acts, or trifling misdemeanours, or 
things physically impossible, worked up into statutory crimes ; 
tribunals, which by their nature must have been unjust ; rules 
of procedure, such as Fontaine would give in bitter satire to the 
Spider in his web, and the Hyena in his desert ;—all closing 
with the cruel sacrifice of the weak and the obnoxious to the Mo- 
loch of the hour. But the prospect, as it is thus presented to us, 
is more terrible than useful ; and the result, compared with that 
which a nearer inspection might have given, is pretty much the 
difference hetween the effect produced by a walk round the outer 
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walls of a prison, and the advantage to be derived by looking 
from its panopticon within. 

Yet there is nothing, as men or Englishmen, to surprise or 
even dishearten us in such a statement. It could not be Reli- 
gion alone that was in want of a Wickliffe and a Luther. Not 
only was the law of the land like the law of God, a natural sub- 
ject for the passions and interests of man to pervert and ob- 
scure: But there was in this instance no pure and great origi- 
nal to appeal to. Its first materials had been seldom more than 
the schemes of avarice and aggrandizement, or the ebullitions of 
revenge. Its text, though written often upon sand, was writ- 
ten with the sword. The practice, indeed, often afforded an evil 
commentary ; but the law itself constituted the parent crime. 
Political rights absorbed that portion of the public attention 
which was given to these subjects. Were we to judge by ap- 
pearances only, we might reasonably conclude that the object 
in view for centuries, in the ordinary administration of crimiaal 
justice, was to ascertain what was the smallest quantity of com- 
mon sense and justice with which a nation could be kept toge- 
ther. A Newton or a Watt would not have been worse bestow- 
ed upon those times than a humane and philosophical legislator 
—Man being not quite so manageable in the hands of science as 
boiling water or a fixed star. Few countries, to be sure, have, 
with reference to this particular point, passed through circum- 
stances of greater disadvantage and discouragement, than Eng- 
land endured for the first four hundred years after the Con- 
quest. Necessity may compel a person to fix his dwelling with- 
in the range of a volcano; but it is scarcely to be expected that 
any one should think of building or repairing during the rage 
of a hurricane. 

We have been led to these reflections by a consideration of that 
hook of bloody precedents, called the State Trials; great part of 
which we have long regarded as the most disgraceful work with 
which we are acquainted, in our own, or indeed in any language. 
The completion of this great Collection, at the end of its thirty- 
third volume, for the satisfactory reason that there are no more 
materials for its continuance, is an event worthy of comme- 
moration. ‘The judicial ‘ sword is sheathed for lack of argu- 
‘ment.’ This most fearful gate of the temple of Janus is now 
closed. Long may it remain so! that we and our posterity, not 
watching State Trials as contemporaries, but looking back to 
them as students of curious historical documents, may derive 
from the perusal new reasons for rejoicing in so beneficial a 
change. Sir Samuel Romilly once gave Howell’s edition its 
due praise in the House of Commons; but it has remained, not- 
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withstanding, comparatively unread. The number of volumes, 
the smallness of the print, the want of an index, the multiplici- 
ty of cases following each other in mere chronological order ; the 
rambling course in which page after page runs off, often into 
mere collateral dissertation, and the difficulty of ascertaining and 
keeping in mind the points which are at last determined, will 
easily account for this neglect. A publication otherwise most 
valuable, has thus been rendered useless to the profession, except 
for reference, and almost entirely unapproachable to those beyond 
its pale. An ordinary reader would lose his way in it at the 
second page. A Londoner might as well take a morning walk 
through an Illinois prairie, or dash into a back-settlement forest, 
without a woodsman’s aid. 

Mr Phillipps has come forward opportunely to gain another 
laurel on this rugged field. He has thrown a bridge over chaos ; 
and of the many ways in which the subject might have been 
treated, we think that nothing can be more judicious than his 
choice of the period, his selection of the cases within that period, 
and his method of condensing and criticising those which he has 
selected. The form is that of an abridgement, with remarks. 
Two small octavos, of handsome type, and comprising only 20 
Trials, need not frighten the most timid spirit, and cannot hurt 
the weakest eyes. Many striking anecdotes are interwoven, and 
the most prominent parts of the legal controversy are preserved 
in the very words in which it originally took place. Thus, 
though much that is here written will certainly find a place in 
the notes to future editions of the State Trials, the work must 
always be highly esteemed for its own interest and utility. 

Not more calm and candid than enlightened, the author seems 
to weigh, in the balance of truth, the merits and demerits of all 
who are concerned. The legal doctrines advanced by judicial 
dignitaries of old, are tried by the purer standard of modern 
times. We are enabled accordingly, as we pass on, to draw a 
steady line between such deviations from it, as may have pro- 
ceeded from ignorance ; and those enormous violations of natu- 
ral justice, which no charity can attribute to any but corrupt 
motives. For this last purpose especially, the period comprised 
in this selection is chosen with great propriety. The plea of 
ignorance (valeat quantum) was drawn to a close. Mr Phillipps 
begins with the case of Sir R. Throckmorton, A.D. 1554, the 
first of our reported Trials which pretends to give a full narra- 
tive of what passed, and to state the evidence in detail: And 
he ends with that of the Seven Bishops—the most fortunate pro- 
secution in our history ; since by it, in the crisis of English free- 
dom, was secured for a time the neutrality of the clergy ! 
Among the intermediate ones will be found those of the deep- 
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est personal interest, and the greatest historical renown. For 
instance, those of Raleigh, Strafford, the Regicides, and the Po- 
pish Plot, or, in other words, the plot against the Papists, are 
contained in the first volume; whilst those of Russell, Sydney, 
Lady Lisle, and others connected with the same cause (James’s 
jealousy of the national antipathy which he and his brother had 
raised against them,) occupy the second.* So that Mr Phillipps 
has inclosed but a corner of the waste,—swept little more than 
a single stall in the Augzean stable. 

The most popular merit of such a book, however, is best de- 
scribed by the simple fact, that the subjects of which it treats 
have now, for the first time, left the topmost shelf of a library, 
and become fit company for any gentleman’s (we would say any 
lady’s) sofa table. The ordinary reader is transported to fields 
of battle, whose tactics and array, merits and results, are of in- 
finitely greater national importance than Crecy or Poitiers. Ta- 
ken away from the commonplaces of history, he finds himself 
not so much a spectator of a solemn gallery of portraits, as placed 
at once among the breathless crowd in the centre of the most in- 
teresting of human scenes. General propositions are absolutely 
requisite, as stepping-stones for the understanding, in all great 
and comprehensive questions : But they are lost upon the heart. 
We sympathize with individuals only. If there seems at first 
something of infirmity in this part of our moral constitution, 
yet, in reference to the habits of the body of the people, we find 
in it the sources of a real homage to our social nature. On this 
principle, the Roman Church, though it unwisely omitted to 
avail itself of all the touching dramatic interest in the daily life 
of Christ, has felt the inefficiency of doctrines only, and been 
obliged to bring other compensatory figures more forward on the 





* A very valuable disquisition on the Court of the Lord High Steward 
is appended, from the pen of Mr Amos, Law-Professor to the London 
University, whose recent edition of ‘ Fortescue De Laudibus Legum 
‘ Angliz,’ has brought together in the notes a great body of most use- 
ful learning, to support and illustrate the constitutional spirit of the text. 
Such a summary of important references is excellently adapted to repopu- 
larize a Treatise, which, notwithstanding its awkwardness and its errors, 
was deservedly dear to our ancestors, for the standing answer which it 
furnished to the practices of the House of Stuart. However displeasing 
the zeal which accompanies and directs this learning seems to be to a mo- 
dern editor of Blackstone’s Commentaries, we have little doubt (provi- 
ded dead authors do but talk over their posthumous editions) but that For- 
tescue and Blackstone are pretty well agreed on their respective amounts 
of obligation. A slavish edition of Fortescue would indeed be a strange 
thing. 
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scene, in the person of the Virgin, and the acts of the Saints. 
No political maxims will ever touch our affections so nearly, or 
so form men to magnanimity in themselves, and charity towards 
others, as the thus occasionally turning for a time aside from the 
path of vulgar life, or abstract general discussions, and keeping 
company, in these their conflicts for life or death, with memo- 
rable characters, who have trod the rugged path before us,— 
doing and suffering—at once representatives of the opinions, 
and martyrs to the passions, of their times. 

Mr Phillipps, however, has not merely given the ‘ Beauties 
‘ of the State Trials ;’ indeed, he has been compelled to sacri- 
fice part of the charm which belongs to such affecting sketches, 
for other and still higher objects. So practised a commentator 
upon evidence, would naturally bestow the principal share of his 
attention on that portion of his labour. As lessons only, nothing 
can be more valuable than such inquiries. To single out at once 
the matter in dispute,—to disembarrass it of collateral questions, 
—to keep the eye fixed on it, though jostled among a crowd of 
other topics,—to apply to it with promptitude and precision the 
evidence produced,—finally, to keep a faithful correspondence 
and proportion between the real probatory force of every fact 
upon the point at issue, and the impression which such fact is 
allowed to make upon one’s mind, comprises a process, the uti- 
lity of which is not limited to courts of law. 

Besides, we owe a solemn debt to those who, whatever may 
be their faults, lived chiefly for the Public and for Fame; and 
posterity is bound, in their behalf, to follow the old Egyptian me- 
thod, and sit once more in judgment upon the dead. The deep 
sense of this hereafter,—the assuredness of an impartial and 
posthumous rehearing of the sentences of former times,—is one 
of the few checks from which power can never hope to escape ; 
and a true and lively faith in this day of retribution, is not less 
necessary to restrain iniquity in high places, than the immediate 
object of such criticism is nobly exercised in vindicating the re- 
putations that have been wronged. Poetical justice is become a 
proverb, as distinguished from the prosperity of the wicked that 
so shocked the Psalmist: But historical justice ought to be as 
delicate and as severe. Even were history good for nothing, but 
ultimately to be melted down into historical plays and novels, yet 
unless the characters of men are to be preserved with less care 
than the costumes they dressed in, it is assumed in the operation 
that some one has already carefully discharged this duty by them. 
Accordingly, an able analysis of these great events will not pass 
merely into the hands of those students, who are seeking after 
models of technical accuracy on such subjects; but must be thank- 
fully received by every English scholar, who thinks it worth 
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his while to form a just opinion of one of the most striking chap- 
ters in the annals of his country. 

A last and most satisfactory result must attend the study of 
these volumes, if undertaken in anything approaching to that 
clear didactic spirit in which they are compiled,—we mean, a 
complete surrender of all the period which they include, as ca- 
pable of furnishing any reasonable authority for Constitutional 
Law. Mr Phillipps justly takes the Revolution as the earliest era 
whence our table of proper legal precedents is to commence.— 
‘ The most valuable information, to be derived from the perusal 
‘of the State Trials, relates to the administration of justice. 
‘ We may there see, how the law was dispensed in state prose- 
‘ cutions, through a long series of ages. In the earlier periods, 
‘ these proceedings were conducted without any regard to truth ; 
‘ and it would be difficult to name a Trial not marked by some 
‘ violation of the first principles of criminal justice. If this view 
‘ is dark in the distance, it is bright and consolatory in nearer 
‘times. Immediately after the Revolution of 1688, our courts 
‘ of justice acquired a new character, which has been advancing 
‘and improving to the present age.’ It would be one of the 
further and most gratifying improvements of the present age, 
if its lawyers would but come to an honourable understanding 
with each other on this subject, and consult the advancement of 
truth, by proscribing altogether the authority of those judges 
who could make themselves parties to successive ‘ violations 
‘ of the first principles of criminal justice.’ Let the arguments 
upon which any of their judgments profess to be grounded, have 
all the weight to which, upon due consideration, they shall be 
found entitled; but let us never hear of them more, except as ar- 
guments. It is time, surely, finally to blackball, as it were, those 
guilty names, and to throw off the burden of decisions, which, 
when cited as precedents only, must stand upon character alone ; 
and, as such, can recall to our minds nothing but the sources, 
acknowledgedly corrupt, from which they are derived. It is the 
height of folly to admit the incapacity and iniquity of those 
times; and yet to pass ourselves blindly under their yoke,—to 
shake the dust off our feet against them,—and then compla- 
cently put our feet into their stocks. 

To derive from a work of this nature the full benefit which 
it is calculated to convey, the following are the principal ob- 
jects which should be kept in view:—The definition of Trea- 
son,—what it has been at different periods, what it is now, un- 
der the several statutes ; and, lastly, what it ought to be, when 
comprehensively and dispassionately considered; the Form of 
criminal trials, classed under similar divisions of the past, pre- 
sent, and future; the conduct of Judges, and of counsel for the 
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Prosecution, before the Revolution; a picture of the sort of Elo- 
quence successively in fashion on these occasions; the Merits of 
the several trials, especially in those circumstances which hold 
a candle to the back ground of History, and exhibit more ful- 
ly the principles and temper of their age; lastly, the behaviour 
and Character of the parties. The littleness of human nature 
we see too frequently and too closely; with its amiable, and 
respectable, and good sort of qualities, our acquaintances make 
us sufficiently familiar ; but we often want the presence of some- 
thing lofty and magnanimous, to which we can recur for the 
encouragement and inspiration of our own minds; and it is in 
these severe realities that we can best learn the grander parts 
of our common nature, and may admire the power and promp- 
titude with which it greatly answers to great occasions. 

It is a poor school which judges of the outer world like a 
land-surveyor, and looks at man in the spirit of a slave-dealer 
about to haggle for his purchase. There are elements, both from 
without and from within, which defy this system; and it may 
be doubted whether the universe, supposing it were possible, 
would be improved either in reality or appearance, by thus put- 
ting everything under plough. There is not only room, but use, 
_ for all that God has made in his wisdom—a use not the less real, 
because not always tangible or immediate. Our new economists, 
political and moral, who will see nothing valuable in either, but 
what is almost calculable as money, may learn too late that the 
masters of better iron, whether in character or country, may 
chance to become the owners of their gold. Weare not of those 
who reproach great Nature with the barrenness of her heaths and 
solitary highlands; we grudge not the poet his lark and water- 
fall; nor the painter his wilderness of rocks. And they miser- 
ably deceive themselves, who, in their bill of prices of the qua- 
lities of human excellence, put down at twopence the part that 
answers to the laurel crown! For those who are tired with the 
tameness and uniformity of everyday life, we would send them 
to these volumes—where they may see the human character 
drawn out like a telescope, and adjusting itself to any distance 
and any eye. It is the harmony of strong contrasts, in which 
greatness of character truly dwells. As it rises, its variety and 
rich profusion only remind us of those southern mountains, 
whose majestic ascent combines the fruits of every latitude, and 
the temperature of every clime ; the vineyard is scattered around 
its base to gladden, and the cornfield waves above to support, 
the family of man—mount a little higher, and the traveller is 
surrounded by the deep umbrageous forest, whilst the next ele- 
vation will place his foot on its magnificent diadem of eternal 
BOWS. 
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Such a notice as we have room for would scarce contain a 
synopsis of any one of the above divisions ; we must, in a much 
more desultory manner, proceed to introduce the reader to a few 
specimens re-selected from these selections. The trial of Throck- 
morton deserves, on all accounts, the attention which it has re- 
ceived. Itis our first messenger from that ill-discovered bourne ; 
and like a single slave-ship that is captured, it contains the his- 
tory of the rest. The treason charged was, a supposed con- 
nexion with the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt. St John most 
improperly instances it in Strafford’s impeachment, as a case of 
levying war for alteration of religion. Wyatt’s spirited speech 
upon his trial, is an affecting proof that his resistance was di- 
rected solely against Mary’s marriage with Philip—a bigoted 
union, and from its tendency to make England a Spanish pro- 
vince, as unpopular with the Roman Catholics as with the rest 
of the community. The patriotism of. the Catholic gentry on 
all great political emergencies, should never be forgotten. Not- 
withstanding all provocations, and all distrusts, no part of the 
English people has, as a body, been found more true to their 
country and its common cause. The evidence against Throck- 
morton is entirely ex parte, and consists wholly of written exa- 
minations and confessions ; of which the Duke of Suffolk’s was 
hearsay, and Vaughan had been already attainted. His demand, 
grounded on the statute of Edward, that the witnesses should 
appear in person, was refused. ¢ The law was so for a time,’ 
say the counsel afterwards in the Duke of Norfolk’s case, ¢ but 
‘it hath been found too hard and dangerous for the prince, and 
‘ the law hath been since repealed.’ A witness, who presented 
himself on his behalf, was insulted and turned away, contrary 
to Mary’s positive orders, that the Chief Justice should discard 
‘ the old error ;’ an order which the prisoner urged earnestly 
on the court. Parts of his own examination were picked out 
and pressed against him, and it was in vain that he requested 
them to read only the whole. Counsel he had none nor could 
have; but fortunately he found, what can so rarely happen, all 
necessary resources in hic own intrepidity and talents. On the 
law itself, the judges pervert the only point which they had an 
opportunity of falsifying, when they declare that to join a trai- 
tor is to adhere to the King’s enemy, within the act of Edward III. 
This, too, was purely gratuitous ; for the facts, if proved, brought 
his case clearly within levying of war. So unlooked-for an 
event as an acquittal, only opened a new field for further wrong. 
He was remanded to the Tower, on the pretext (not even coun- 
tenanced by any offer of further charge from the Attorney-ge- 
neral) that there were other things against him, and was relea- 
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sed, some time within the year, through the intercession of Phi- 
lip. The only evidence (supposing it all admissible) that proves 
anything amounting to treason, is that of Vaughan, who had 
been already condemned for his share in this same rebellion. 
It must have been blasted by Throckmorton’s powerful remon- 
strance. ‘ Remember, I pray you, how long and how many 
‘times Vaughan’s execution hath been respited, and how often 
* he hath been conjured to accuse! which, by God’s grace, he 
‘ withstood until the last hour, when, perceiving there was no 
‘ way to live but to speak against me, or some other, his former 
* grace being taken away, he did redeem his life most unjustly 
‘ and shamefully, as you see.’ Yet, for disbelieving such a wit- 
ness, and returning an honest verdict, the jury was thrown into 
gaol for several months ; and the eight, who would make no sub- 
mission, beyond protesting they had acted to the best of their 
judgment and conscience, were grievously fined into the bar- 
ain. 

We have marked the separate parts of this case—and it will 
be seen to contain almost every possible species of injustice. At 
that period the following articles of legal faith were written over 
the entrance into our criminal courts, and were in quiet posses- 
sion not only of the understandings of lawyers, but of the obe- 
dience of the other members of society. They all three turn 
upon the unfortunate expression by which, on the disuse of cri- 
minal appeals, these proceedings came to be called pleas of the 
Crown. 1. Any sort of evidence is admissible against the pri- 
soner : for he is an adversary of the Crown. 2. No witness can 
appear for the prisoner, for no evidence can be received against 
the Crown. 3. No counsel can be allowed the prisoner, for no 
counsel can be heard against the Crown. We have seen how 
a verdict of acquittal, instead of securing the prisoner’s dis- 
charge, only endangered the personal liberty of the jury. 

We will make but one more observation with reference to this 
case. The government, thus disappointed of their victim, took 
their revenge soon after in the condemnation of his younger bro- 
ther, it is said precisely on the same evidence. The second jury, 
therefore, must have been intimidated by the fate of the former, 
or had else been subjected to a previous purification ; ‘ they be 
‘ picked fellows for the nonce;’ the hint of which probable 
treachery Throckmorton himself threw in with so much dra- 
matic effect in his own case, whilst the challenges were going 
on. We say nothing of innocent blood—to one drop of which 
who can make a title? But no lottery is so ruinous to public 
morals as that of Justice ; and if barbarous times may be protect- 
ed by their ignorance from the otherwise necessary debasement, 
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the moment a nation’s eyes are opened, it must resist, or it is 
undone, even to its very soul. 

The trial of the Duke of Norfolk has acquired its principal 
interest, from standing as a sort of introduction to that of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The conspiracy in which he was engaged, to 
effect a marriage with Mary, then Elizabeth’s prisoner, was 
built on no religious feelings, but (as urged by the counsel for 
the Crown) on mere personal ambition. A part only of the 
evidence is preserved ; that which goes to prove generally his 
matrimonial speculations. Now, Mary was no such enemy, nor 
is making love or marrying such an adherence to a woman, as 
would, without more, constitute Treason; but as Elizabeth’s mi- 
nisters had abundance of conclusive evidence in their possession, 
on that further rare and unforgiveable offence, the calling in aid 
a public enemy, probably some of it also was produced. The 
success of this enterprise would have endangered the Protestant 
cause; but Protestants (Sussex, and even Leicester) were par- 
ties to it—and Norfolk himself is suspected to have only pre- 
tended Catholicism, to assure himself of the Duke of Alva. 
Notwithstanding the guilt and meanness of Norfolk, Elizabeth, 
with that irresolution which marks her whole conduct wherever 
Mary was concerned, seems to have hesitated about his death, 
though voted necessary by Parliament, in consequence of a 
scheme for his liberation. Her policy made her assume in this case 
that hypocritical indignation with which she afterwards ruined 
Davison. Burleigh was for a time disgraced, on the pretext that 
he had ordered the sentence to be carried into execution without 
her authority. The several facts against Norfolk, as well as those 
in the case of Mary herself, (where Elizabeth was willing that the 
two secretaries should be examined,) and those arising out of 
Essex’s rebellion, were all respectively proved by written deposi- 
tion only. They might have been so easily established by direct 
evidence, that nothing shows more strongly the invariable prac- 
tice. It is a strange notion of Hume’s, that, except the wit- 
nesses not being examined in court, the trial was quite regular, 
according to the strict rules observed at present. If, according 
to the answer of Elizabeth’s civilians, Leslie, Bishop of Ross, 
was not to have the protection belonging to an ambassador, the 
receiving him as such was cruel treachery, under the circum- 
stances. Against them who so acknowledged him, he was en- 
titled to all those privileges which were violated by his commit- 
tal to the Tower; and by the threats under which they extorted 
his examination, for the purpose of using it against Norfolk 
himself. Notwithstanding his remonstrance,—‘ You handle me 
‘ hardly, you would trap me by circumstances,’ he was, by a long 
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cross-examination, compelled to admissions of what was con- 
strued a confession of a principal charge against him—his know- 
ledge of Mary’s pretensions to present possession of the Crown. 
His servant Bannister was put to the rack, and his confession, 
thus extorted, read against his master. The judges had pre- 
viously met and consulted upon the indictment, &c., which they 
were afterwards to try. 

Elizabeth is a representative of the whole Tudor line. To the 
frugality and caution of the founder of their family, she united 
her father’s capricious temperament and courage, with more 
than her brother’s learning, and not a great deal less than her sis- 
ter’s intolerance of religious innovations. Her character was colos- 
sal—and designed for that triumphal pillar upon which she was 
early placed by a nation, that she enlightened, invigorated, and 
saved. Taken down from that elev ation, for the purpose of being 
subjected to a moral microscope, formed on the more correc: prin- 
ciples of modern times, and adjusted almost to the circumstances 
and considerations of private life, she has lately undergone a mi- 
nute and unsparing criticism, which might appease the spirit of her 
injured rival, and satiate the notaltogether undeserved vindictive- 
ness of Rome. There were infirmities of heart and purpose about 
her, (often in little things, and once or twice in great ones, ) 
which it must have required, in an age when sovereigns lived 

‘in the familiar presence of their subjects, all her dazzling quali- 
ties to throw into the shade. It was undoubtedly the compari- 
son with the Stuarts which canonised her with the next gene- 
ration. But there is abundant contemporary evidence, that, 
without her crown, she would have been still the most extraor- 
dinary person, whether for capacity or resolution, in her re- 
nowned court. It was no compliment of Burleigh’s, who al- 
ways spoke of her as the wisest woman he had ever known. 
Yet the prudent old statesman must bave been about as much 
at a loss, as we at the present day, to recognise the wisdom of 
any of the party, in the mummery of her manufacture of rival 
possets for the two sick lovers, Essex and Raleigh, when wasting 
under the same passion for their virgin Queen! She was doomed 
at last to present a bitter cup to one! and, during his twelve 
years’ imprisonment, the other must have often envied Essex 
that early death for which he had the cruelty to intrigue, and 
where he had the shamelessness to appear a triumphant. looker- 
on. These two remarkable men seem long to have stood in con- 
trast to each other. Burleigh, in a letter of instructions to his 
son Robert, when he could anticipate no such ultimate approxi- 

mation in tleir fate, says, *‘ Yet I advise thee not to affect or 
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‘ neglect popularity too much. Seek not to be Essex,—shiun to 
‘be Raleigh.’ 

Essex, in his original offence, the return from Ireland con- 
trary to orders, might plead the precedent of Sir John Perrott, 
who, whilst Lord Deputy, had done the same, yet had lost no 
favour by it. In all that followed, he is much more to be com- 
passionated than excused. The desperate sally by which he 
forced his way with a company in arms into the city, to raise 
his friends, and by securing possession of the court, forcibly 
remove his enemies from the Queen’s presence, was not mere- 
ly an unquestionable act of treason, but a technical levying of 
war. His ery of the Infanta must have been felt by her as an 
insult, from her known aversjon, even to a whisper, on the 
subject of her succession, and may have roused a thousand Ja- 
tent suspicions, when she thought of Doleman’s Book, and its 
dedication to the Earl. The whole enterprise would appear a 
most inexcusable abuse of his double favour with herself and 
people. For his sake she had forgot her parsimony, having 
granted him L.30,000, a sum which she would have long bar- 
tered about, if negotiating the safety of a kingdom with either 
the Low Countries or Henry 1V. In his behalf, too, she had 
laid aside the jealousy so constitutional to her habits, and 
so necessary in her circumstances, and had taken pride in the 
popularity of her favourite. This popularity was such, that 
Bacon’s pen was immediately employed to draw up, for the sa- 
tisfaction of the public, a declaration of his treasons; and a ser- 
mon was ordered to be preached at Paul’s Cross, as a sort of 
proclamation against his character; for his memory is said to 
have been as popular in ballads as Robin Hood’s, with the ap- 
prentices of London, a body once so formidable, although des- 
tined to survive the Revolution only in Jonson’s solitary strains. 

The whole trial is conducted with great irregularity, but with 
an irregularity often favourable to Essex, and clearly with no 
intentional injustice. The right of challenge, which he de- 
manded, appears to have been directed against Lord Grey, a 
partisan of Raleigh’s, who had once assaulted Lord Southamp- 
ton. It was refused on those grounds of honour in noble blood, 
which, however legally sufficient, are unsatisfactory even in a 
trial before the whole’ House, but intolerable before a commis- 
sion selected from it. In the present instance, Bacon says, that 
the number (being 25) was greater than had been called on any 
former precedent, some of them near alliances, and some whose 
sons had been in rebellion with him. The evidence is again 
written depositions, hearsays, &c.; but this objection is only 
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observable as a fault in the general system; it could be no 
hardship in a case so openly notorious, and where good evi- 
dence might have been procured in every street through which 
they passed. In compliance with his own request, he is allow- 
ed to make a separate speech as each witness gave his evidence. 
Bacon mentions this as a favour. It is not permitted now; 
and, though no unreasonable requisition, where prisoners are 
obliged to defend themselves, neither Lord Russell nor Wal- 
cott were afterwards indulged with the same license of break- 
ing in on the evidence for the Crown. The other indulgence 
(noticed also as such) is, that the Judges gave their opinions at 
large, with reasons. Now, the Court was certainly competent to 
decide points of law, without any reference to the Judges ; but 
nothing can be more clearly settled, if they are at all consult- 
ed, than that not only has the prisoner a right that their opi- 
nions should be public, but the English law is based upon this 
necessity. * To give judgment privately, is to put an end to re- 
‘ ports; to put an end to reports, is to put an end to the law of 
‘England.’ It was accordingly one of the resolutions of the 
judges in Lord Morley’s case, that they would deliver no opi- 
nion without conference with the rest, and that to be openly 
done in court. (6 St. Tr. 770.) 

As far as Elizabeth’s personal interference can be traced on 
this, and the other trials connected with it, she is entitled to as 
much praise for what we know of her actions, as sympathy for 
what is recorded of her feelings. Southampton’s life was spa- 
red, upon his defence, that what he had done was purely to 
serve his friend and kinsman ; and we have Coke’s own autho- 
rity for her express orders, that her counsel should state no- 
thing but what could be plainly proved; since she would that 
her justice should go untouched. He immediately proceeded, 
however, in violation of these orders, and gave, in a sort of po- 
litical pamphlet, the whole history of an entirely distinct charge, 
the Irish Treason. (1 St. Tr. 1435.) The witnesses appear to 
have confessed all that could be desired; yet whilst he lauds the 
Queen’s singular clemency, for not allowing them to be racked, 
he blames it, in a strain of fulsome flattery, as ‘ over much cru- 
‘ elty to herself.’ In the trial of Sir Christopher Blunt, another 
of the party, there is the same boast by Yelverton. Blackstone 
grounds the right to peremptory challenge, partly on the reason 
that we often conceive an unaccountable prejudice to the bare 
looks of another; yet, when Captain Lee challenged one of the 
jury peremptorily, ‘ because he liked not his face,’ it was refused. 
Mr Phillipps justly reprobates the statement of Hume, (who was 
misled by Bacon,) that ‘ the trial itself was a favour, for the case 
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‘ would have borne the severity of martial law.’ The book opi- 
nions of Hale and Coke are undoubtedly conclusive to the con- 
trary. But unfortunately Coke himself ended his speech against 
Blunt, by declaring, ‘ Wherefore the action breaking out into 
‘ that it did, it was a great mercy of the Queen’s, that in fla- 
‘ grante crimine he was not, according to the martial law, pre- 
‘sently put to the sword.’ (p. 1431.) Such are some of the 
painful contradictions which Coke’s practice presented to the 
written law, as he afterwards left it in his books for the gui- 
dance of posterity—a long and degrading list might be made 
of them. James, in one of his squabbles with the judges, had 
told them what he himself knew of ‘ the true and antient com- 
‘ mon law;’ and ludicrously advised them to apply their studies 
to it. Coke lived to prove his obedience in this respect, and to 
take ample vengeance for the taunt of his polemic master ; his 
biographer would have the extraordinary duty of recording the 
servility of youth and manhood, redeemed by a patriotic and 
resolute old age. 

Bacon’s conduct on this trial has even less excuse: for if 
‘ Coke opened the case before the Privy Council with the cruelty 
‘ and insolence which that great lawyer usually exercised against 
‘ the unfortunate,’ he was the Queen’s attorney, and a man upon 
whom Essex had no claim. The apology, which was extorted 
from Bacon by the reproaches of his contemporaries, stops short 
of the real charge against him; which was the part he took, not 
merely the taking any part at all in the business. It is an ex- 
ception to the rest of Elizabeth’s behaviour on this occasion, if 
she really sought to disgrace her servant by insisting on a duty 
which he could not undertake without dishonour: But there are 
things which compulsion cannot reach. She could not compel 
him to take the lead against his patron, to invent unjust surmises, 
to look out for cruel and extravagant comparisons, to brand his 
noble letter with the imputation of boldness and presumption, 
and to adopt a tone and language which would have in any case 
been hard and ungenerous—in this, disgraceful even from a 
stranger—towards a man in whom all minds emulous of glory 
had found a great example, and the outcast children of our in- 
fant literature an admirer and a friend. 

The immense step which England made at this period in po- 
litical and literary greatness turns us back upon it as to our he- 
roic age. But it is melancholy to see the credulousness, which 
would always find under great names a moral dignity of soul, on 
lifting up the veil from general history, so rapidly destroyed. In 
the purest, there is, at this period, usually some strange extrava- 
gance. Essex, like Surry, not merely the friends of genius, but 
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themselves geniuses of a high order, appear to have had almost 
a dash of insanity grained in their noble characters. Surry’s jus- 
tification of breaking the citizens’ windows with his stone-bow, 
would hardly have kept him out of bedlam, but with a jury of 
Fifth Monarchy men. Such too was evidently the impression 
made on Harrington by the concluding scenes in the life of Es- 
sex. His gossiping charge against Cecil was (to make the best 
of it) the loose struggle of a bewildered head: His confessions, 
implicating the friends who had risked their lives from affection 
for his person, struck deep into the credit of all mankind, even 
with the king of Scotland, proceeding, as was alleged, from 
religious feelings; and, accompanied by the singular abstrac- 
tion into which he at last sunk, one can scarcely wonder that 
Byron and the French lords saw, in his death, rather the lat- 
ter moments of a priest, than those of the most gallant and 
chivalrous nobleman of England. 

Two years had little more than passed when the three most 
inveterate enemies of Essex, namely Raleigh, Grey, and Cob- 
ham, were themselves brought in question for their lives. As 
far as this conspiracy is intelligible, it seems to have been 
patched up out of two plots, relating to Arabella Stuart and 
the Infanta of Spain; being the clashing relics of the fourteen 
possible titles which the ingenuity of faction had suggested, 
during the lifetime of Elizabeth, upon that inflammable and 
forbidden topic, her succession. Though Arabella is not known 
to have been a Catholic, she was one of the cards that party 
had long meant to play. However, she appeared in person on 
Raleigh’s trial; and was acquitted by Cecil of any participation 
in the conspiracy. Indeed the evidence of Cobham, such as it 
is, goes to connect Raleigh with his Spanish intrigues only ; 
and supposing those intrigues to have had any reference to the 
English crown, it is difficult to see what interest Spain could 
have had in placing that upon the head of Arabella; especially 
when James’s Spanish predilections could be even then no se- 
cret to that crafty court. Raleigh admitted that there had been 
some idle conversation between him and Cobham on the subject 
of a bribe from Spain, to promote a peace between the two coun- 
tries ; and accordingly he directs his defence against that point : 
—‘ Presumptions must proceed from precedent or subsequent 
‘facts. I, that have always condemned the Spanish faction, 
‘methinks it is a strange thing, that now I should affect it.’ 
The only evidence touching Raleigh was that of Cobham. Ori- 
ginally full of suspicion, when once solemnly retracted, it lost 
all shadow of credibility—and the refusal to produce this witness, 
though alive and in the house, when thus powerfully called for 
. 
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by the prisoner, makes the confiscation of his property, impri- 
sonment for twelve years, and ultimate execution on such a sen- 
tence, perhaps the most flagrant of all the judicial atrocities in 
our story. ‘ Let Lord Cobham be sent for; call my accuser 
‘ before my face, and I have done! Charge him on his soul, and 
‘ on his allegiance to the king; and, if he affirm it, let me be 
‘ taken to be guilty.’ The independence of Juries, too, had ap- 
parently made no great progress in half a century. ‘ The jury 
‘have found me guilty; they must do as they are directed !’ 
Whilst in Coke’s brutal altercation with the defenceless prisoner, 
and in the Chief Justice’s encouragement,—‘ Be valiant on both 
‘ sides !’—(more like the barker at a cock-fight, than a presiding 
Judge,) we seem to have receded almost from among human be- 
ings. 

The pleasure which Hume’s sceptical turn of thought took 
in swimming against the stream, is strongly exhibited by his 
justification of James J., in this ignominious sacrifice of the last 
of Elizabeth’s captains. We have certainly as little sympathy 
with Raleigh as it is well possible to have for a man of such 
endowments; for a genius which, like the favoured characters of 
antiquity, was equally capable of performing the bravest actions, 
and celebrating them in the noblest language: But we heartily 
join in that indignation against oppression, which in one day 
made him, from the most odious, the most popular name in Eng- 
land; and which, afterwards, in the more flagrant case of that 
arbitrary triumvirate, Charles I., Laud and Strafford, did what 
nothing else could have done—turned the current in their fa- 
vour, and made it difficult for generous natures to preserve the 
unmitigated aversion so justly due to them, as models of all that 
is most dangerous in an English prelate, an English minister, or 
an English king. 

If just praise has been given to the prudence of those great 
men, who, in 1688, brought about the greatest of revolutions 
with the fewest possible changes, and with the smallest shock to 
prevailing prejudices, it cannot be denied that the easy transition 
from the exiled race to some of its nearest relations, weakened 
the effect of the moral lesson then inculcated, and softened down 
some most important truths. The house of Orange, owing its 
highest distinction to its English alliance, was loth to do more in 
disparagement of any of its royal kinsmen, than its own vindica- 
tion required. The courtiers of William and Mary must have been 
anxious to avoid all superfluous vituperation of the father of their 
queen, or any of her predecessors. All James’s faults, therefore, 
but his attachment to Popery, were kept out of sight. Hence, 
Charles retained his title of Martyr; the abettors of his tyranny 
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were applauded, while the brave men who overthrew it were re- 
viled; so that even Addison could brand the hallowed name of 
Milton with perfidy, for employing his immortal genius in de- 
fence of the cause of freedom. 

Yet the key to the history of those times is the simple fact— 
a fact to be doubted by none who have studied that history in any 
but the pages of Hume, nor by a careful student even of those one- 
sided pages,—that the house of Stuart were constantly engaged 
in the scheme of setting up an arbitrary government, and ruling 
without any control from the laws. From the hour James cross- 
ed the border, from the outset of the reign of Charles I. till his 
downfall, from the restoration of his elder son till the expulsion of 
the younger, excepting only some short periods of convulsive re- 
action, this practical experiment the crown unremittingly pur- 
sued. It was a civil warfare of a very decided character ; the 
parties being, in the language often very accurately applied, the 
Court on the one hand, and the Country on the other. The safe- 
guard of the latter should have been found in the laws: but that 
stronghold was in the hands of mercenaries, too often gained 
over by the enemy before-hand, and often the most active in- 
struments of aggression. The justification so often attempted 
to be made out for Charles I., by libelling the ancient laws of 
England, is refuted by the shameless intrigues which would have 
been otherwise so unnecessary, and by the notorious and now 
undisputed delinquency of the Judges. If they were wrong in 
denying tothat succession of patriots, when arbitrarily imprisoned, 
their discharge by habeas corpus, it follows that that writ gave 
effectual protection to personal liberty. If they committed fla- 
grant injustice in giving judgment against John Hampden, in 
the case of ship-money, no right of discretionary taxation was 
vested by law in the crown. If they outraged truth and com- 
mon sense by remanding the members of a dissolved Parliament 
for their conduct and speeches in the House of Commons, then 
freedom of debate in a popular assembly elected by the people, 
was a part of the constitution of the country. It is a mere 
abuse of language to give the name of a pure despotism to a 
system, in which these three principles were secured by law. 

But the machinations of this formidable conspiracy were per- 
tinaciously counterworked, by a body of English gentlemen, gal- 
lantly assisted by the most distinguished members of the com- 
mon law. In that energetic phalanx one of the keenest and 
most eloquent, whom personal as well as public circumstances 
forced into the van at the crisis, was Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
the leader of the greatest county, most wonderfully accomplish- 
ed by nature, and inheriting a name which those two celebra- 
ted brothers (Paul and Peter) had already identified with the 
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rights of Parliament and the people. It was for the abandon- 
ment of that cause, that a man so gifted and so pledged, was 
rewarded by the presidency of York, the government of Ireland, 
and an English peerage, with a power and confidence which 
were to be deserved and consolidated by the extravagance with 
which they were employed. No desertion has ever been more 
destitute of excuse or palliation. No change of men or mea- 
sures afforded the ordinary pretext for conduct which proclaim- 
ed the profligacy of the individual, while it threw at once the 
disgrace of being duped, and the suspicion of insincerity, on 
all who had acted with him, or should embrace his former prin- 
ciples. Real conversion was too improbable to be even pre- 
tended. With a mind so enlightened, with opinions so pro- 
nounced, the fanaticism of genuine servility could not by any 
possibility have thrown any real doubt on the great public ques- 
tions then in agitation. It was a barefaced and deliberate sale of 
himself, his character, and conscience. 

At the same time, on a near inspection of Strafford’s early life, 
it is clear he never had imbibed any of those constitutional princi- 
ples, orrisen toa height or purity of feeling, which wouldimply that 
he was doing much violence to his nature, in this act of treachery 
towards his comrades, and apostacy from the common cause. 
He had seen truth, and worshipped her for a time, but more 
from circumstances than from love. In his first canvass for 
Parliament he supports the Secretary Calvert as his colleague, 
and urges him to obtain an order from government requiring the 
other candidate to desist. His subsequent conduct, as explained 
in his own letters, shows that the secret of all his opposition, lay 
in the unprovoked aversion which the Duke of Buckingham ma- 
nifested towards him. No means on his part were left untried to 
overcome this prejudice : and it was not till after repeated offers 
of his service to the Duke had been either rejected with insult, 
or received only to be betrayed, that Strafford was convinced that 
he could obtain nothing from the court by favour, but must trust 
to its necessities and its fears. His friends, whilst deprecating 
this course, were plainly aware that he was guided in this popular 
game by ambition only. It succeeded: Whilst his eloquence had 
inflamed the spirits and satisfied the understandings of others, 
he evidently, throughout, had never, with reference to his own 
behaviour, looked at Parliament but as that market where he 
could establish and raise his terms. He is the first of a long line, 
for whom an English Dante would have to provide a torrent of 
boiling mud, in a sort of Judas circle of their own. His com- 
mission as president for the Council of the North, the first article 
of his bargain, was signed a month before Buckingham’s death. 
It was this thorough indifference to, and want of, all public con- 
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science, that enabled him afterwards, not only to preach up ship- 
money, which he had so strenuously denounced ; not merely to 
adopt the authority and language of the court ecclesiastics, which 
Hume admits form the most decisive evidence against Charles 
I., but to transmit to the laughter and recollections of the Eng- 
lish council, the warning he read the Irish, upon the terrible ex- 
ample of that English Parliament, which he himself had so lately 
headed—and to anticipate and deride, with the coolness of Iago, 
the criticism that his former associates might pass upon his new 
career. ‘ How I shall be able to sustain myself against your 
‘ Prynnes, and Pims, and Bens’ (Sir Benjamin Rudyard appa- 
rently) ‘ with the rest of that generation of odd names and na- 
‘tures, the Lord knows.’ Undoubtedly, from the ordinary 
power of the executive being active and offensive, whilst that 
of the two Houses, standing in the people’s front, was defensive 
only, Strafford was singularly mistaken as to the issue of a con- 
test, which, it was probable, obstinacy and insincerity would re- 
fer at last to force. His eyes, however, were always open to 
the possible stake which he was playing for. He sends over 
himself his threats to the Irish council,—‘ I was then put to my 
‘ last refuge, plainly to declare that rather than fail I would un- 
‘ dertake, at the peril of my head, to make the King’s army sub- 
‘ sist and provide for itself amongst them, without their help.’ 
He writes to Laud, ‘I know no reason but you may as well 
‘ rule the common Jawyers in England as I, poor beagle, do here ; 
‘ and yet that I do, and will do, in all that concerns my master, 
‘ upon the peril of my head.’ Strafford’s correspondence, letters, 
and speeches bear the impress of sovereignty of will beyond any- 
thing we ever read. In energy of thought and of expression, 
Homer has put nothing into the mouth of Jupiter of half the 
power. As to his deeds; his boast is, ‘I can now say the King 
‘is as Absolute here as any prince in the whole world can be.’ 
And for the deeds which he advises, where he yet cannot person- 
ally act; ‘ The judgment on ship-money is the greatest service 
‘ the profession hath done the crown in my time; but, till your 
* Majesty has the same power to raise a Land Army, the crown 
‘ seems to me to stand but upon one leg.’ After which, he fore- 
sees ‘ the independent seating of his Majesty and posterity, in 
‘ wealth, strength, and glory, far above any of their progenitors.’ 
The only limit which we are aware of his having sought to put 
upon pure despotism, was his wish that Parliament should not 
be entirely abolished. It is the single point in which he differed 
from his master—whether he entertained some reverence for a 
name so sacred to English ears, or some gratitude towards the 
theatre of his early reputation; or whether it arose from that 
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self-confidence, which is not satisfied with the mere results of 
power, but must feed on the sense and enjoyment of present in- 
fluence over the minds of men. Perhaps Parliament might ap- 
pear to him still desirable, only from its being the surest method of 
filling the sponge which government was afterwards to squeeze. 
But whatever might be his motive, one thing is plain, from every 
word and every action, that according to his theory of Parlia- 
ment, it was not to exist as an obstacle to, but as an instrument 
of, absolute sovereignty in the crown. It was to live, but in chains. 

In the offices to which Strafford was promoted, no greater 
delinquent ever set the example of misgovernment to persons in 
power. In Ireland, betraying that ** complexional despotism,” 
which leads a man to sacrifice everything to his own interest or 
appetite, avowing his contempt for the laws, and bearing not 
the sword in vain—in England, exhorting his infatuated mas- 
ter to the desperate resource of measures, for whose execution, 
in the face of a protesting Parliament, they must have looked 
to their troops of horse. If the constitution of these realms is 
a limited, and not an absolute monarchy, to have destroyed 
that constitution in one of the three kingdoms, was the ser- 
vice which he most ostentatiously paraded; and for his further 
designs, there are against him his Words and Writings, equally 
flagrant, not simply evidence relating to such actual designs, 
but the means, by advice, persuasion, consultation, and remon- 
strance, for carrying these designs into effect. His temperament 
and talents would never leave him the subordinate instrument, 
even of royal orders. His head contrived, and his tongue ad- 
vocated, what he was prepared to execute with his sword. But 
surely, to introduce the King’s name into this discussion under 
any form, and plead that the constitution was subverted in his 
behalf, is irreconcilable with the first principles of royal harm- 
lessness and official responsibility, on which the constitution 
rests. The law assumes this as impossible, and will hear no 
evidence in proof of it. Whatever reasonably amounts to a for- 
cible destruction of, or, in legal phrase, a levying of war against, 
the form of a free monarchy as established by the law, is the 
same violence against the only King that the law of England re- 
cognises, as it is against the People; and must constitute the 
greatest crime against his country which the most unnatural of 
its children can commit. The king cannot, in any intelligible 
manner, be separated from his political capacity, from his king- 
dom, and from his laws. For, what constitutes a state? not 
the mere statistical returns, which form the materials of a land, 
a hearth, or poll-tax ; remove its laws, the kingdom is no king- 
dom—it is no longer England. St John said, no less finely 
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than justly, ‘ Take the polity and government away, England 
‘is but a piece of earth, where so many men have their com- 
‘ moncy and abode.’ 

When, in 1640, the Commons had begun to feel their power, 
this notorious public enemy could no longer be permitted to 
hold sway in the councils of his sovereign. He was impeached of 
high treason, for endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws 
of the realm. Ay or No, it is said, never answered any question ; 
and certainly will furnish a very imperfect answer to any such 
general question as partizans are likely to frame respecting the 
trial of Lord Strafford. Yet, the distance from which we now 
contemplate these transactions is so great, and the materials 
which we possess are so complete, that it is difficult to guess at 
what future period the minds of the honest and intelligent will 
be more ripe for judgment upon them than at present. It was 
the privilege of the gods of ancient poetry to look with pleasure 
on the good man struggling against Fate. But ordinary mor- 
tals sympathize more intensely with the brave ; accordingly, we 
do not wonder at the immoderate zeal which the ladies mani- 
fested during the trial, and which those who feel and reason 
like the ladies, (looking to the spirit of the defence, rather 
than the merit of the case,) have since inherited. There cer- 
tainly never was a grander spectacle of intellectual supremacy 
and fearlessness presented on any stage. During seventeen 
days, the thirteen managers for the Commons rose successively 
against him. Alone, broken with sickness, surrounded by ene- 
mies, he threw them all in turn, and stood among them like a 
being of another world! We wish to lessen no one’s admiration 
of his eloquence or his courage; we would not deduct an atom 
from his splendid appeal against constructive treasons; and it 
were well if all future ministers had ever ringing in their ears, 
that solemn exclamation in the Tower, ‘ Put not your trust in 
princes ;? which broke forth on learning that his royal master, 
‘ for whose sake he had done these ill deeds,’ and who had given 
him the word of a king, that not a hair of his head should be 
touched in Parliament, had already signed the commission which 
was to take away his life! Perhaps no mere moral effort could 
have made men superior to these impressions ; they were pro- 
bably counteracted as much by the universal hatred that Lord 
Strafford’s violence had excited towards him, which united 
all parties, and brought the three nations to the bar of Parlia- 
ment, in the character of three distinct accusers, as by any just 
separation of the several points upon which his countrymen 
were called to judge. It is nevertheless true, that the subse- 
quent acts of intemperance and injustice into which the popu- 
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lar party were betrayed, have led many people hastily to con- 
clude that the proceedings against Strafford, because principally 
conducted by the same leading individuals, were of the same 
description. But we have Clarendon’s express authority, that 
no one yet had a purpose to rebel; and that the fire even now 
might have been covered with a bushel. The House of Com- 
mons continued still entire ; the whole representation of the spi- 
rit and opinions of England, with the royalist members not 
merely in their places, but taking a very active part in the ori- 
ginal prosecution. It was this House of Commons thus com- 
plete, which not only voted the impeachment unanimously, but 
unanimously resolved that the charges, as afterwards trausfer- 
red to the Bill of Attainder, were high treason; and which, 
with the same unanimity, after having heard the evidence, re- 
solved that these charges had been proved. (1 Phillipps, p. 190, 
195.) 

_ Neither is there any reasonable pretence that this accord- 
ance was brought about by timid apprehension from popular 
elamour. Such clamour (notwithstanding the recital in the act 
for the reversal of the attainder) only begun with the posting the 
subsequent minority as Straffordians, after the bill had passed 
the Commons ; this is indeed so stated afterwards by this very 
Parliament itself, in their conferences upon the impeachment of 
Lord Clarendon. 

It was, in fact, the change from the course of impeachment 
to that by bill, which originated the only difference of opinion 
that can be traced in the House of Commons. The motives for 
this alteration are very obscurely accounted for. At all events, 
it was most unfortunate ; notwithstanding their previous votes, 
it has introduced a suspicion that they felt some weakness in 
their legal arguments; and the shrewdness of St John was 
tasked beyond its strength, in the declaration which he was 
commissioued to make of the reasons which had prevailed on 
the Commons to adopt this line. At the same time, looking 
over the list of the minority, we miss most of those distin- 
guished names whom the injustice of the Parliament soon after 
united to the royal cause. It consists, as far as we know their 
history, of two classes only; the first were a few cavaliers, 
headed by Lord Digby, who, being a member of the Committee 
for the Impeachment, had shamefully betrayed his trust by 
underhand communications with the King; who, contrary to 
his word and duty, had made away with the Privy Council 
minutes, and who was naturally labouring to save the King 
from a course, which, by calling for his personal consent, would 
stamp him with personal dishonour. The other and more dis- 
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tinguished opponents of this new course, were those lawyers 
who felt an invincible professional objection to any substitution 
of a * parliamentary way’ for the plain judicial forms ; this was 
led by Selden. It was a precise duty, which many, who after- 
wards shouted louder, either did not feel, or from which they 
shrank ; and for his discharge of which, this most eminent and 
faithful citizen has been since quietly dismissed by Godwin, 
with the amusing compliment, ‘ such, after all, is the best of 
lawyers.’ 

It is impossible not to join, to a certain extent, in these sus- 
picions and objections. In the absence of all other information, 
the inference from them would be fatal; but we happen here 
to have the means of forming an independent opinion of our 
own. The three principal points which can arise, either on the 
law or the justice of this case, must regard the form of the pro- 
ceedings; the treason as declared, or the evidence as received 
under them. The mixture of impeachment and bill has the 
technical irregularity of making the House of Commons judges, 
who had not yet had time to lay aside the passions and charac- 
ter of accusers. But in the present instance, it is difficult to 
say that the accused was thus placed in any worse condition ; 
for the whole case had been already gone through, strictly and 
judicially, as an impeachment before the Lords; and when the 
Lords came to vote upon it under its new title, thus previously 
investigated, it still remained as much within their competence 
as if it had been more exclusively left with them in its original 
shape. The bishops, who, according to usage, had retired from 
the impeachment, might (as Clarendon suggests) have returned 
under the bill; and in his Letters to Laud, it is one of Straf- 
ford’s own assumptions, that the crown may always reckon on 
the bishops. The power of the Lords is not lessened, because 
the assent of the Commons and of the King is rendered neces- 
sary in addition. From the King’s ungracious mode of expres- 
sion, it would seem that the ‘ Amen which stuck in his throat,’ 
was more a matter of form than of substance, and arose from a 
selfish anxiety to save appearances, rather than from any ho- 
nourable sense of the claim which Strafford had on his pledged 
protection.* 


* The Genius of Frederick the Great could not resist the inhumanizing 
influence of his station, and he has disgraced one of his letters to Voltaire 
by the following brutal enunciation of a cruel indifference to mankind :— 
‘I look on men as on a herd of deer in a great man’s park, whose only 
‘ business is to people the inclosures.’ Voltaire, whose great character- 
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‘ Sunday, all the day, the King was resolute never to give 
‘ way to the bill; telling them withal, that it seemed strange 








istic, more honourable to him than all his talents, was a deep sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures, and who, whilst living with princes, never 
spared the censures they might deserve by their actions, sentiments, and 
maxims, answered him indignantly, with the great republican truth which 
Milton attributes to our first forefather, ‘ Between unequals there is no 
‘society.’ Kings are certainly entitled to our commiseration, not more for 
the absence of the purest of all enjoyments, than for the want of all ef- 
fective moral discipline, which this isolation of their rank implies. What 
an idea of the dismantling of our nature do the few striking words which 
Roper, Sir Thomas More’s son-in-law, relates, convey! He had seen 
Henry VIII. walking round the Chancellor’s garden at Chelsea, with his 
arm round his neck ; he could not help congratulating him on being the 
object of so much kindness. ‘1 thank our Lord, I find his grace my very 
‘ good lord indeed ; and I believe he doth as singularly favour me as any 
‘ subject in this realm. However, son Roper, I may tell thee, I have no 
‘cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a castle in 
‘ France, it would not fail to be struck off. From the manner in which 
Mr Hallam mentions the remorse that Charles I. afterwards felt for having 
surrendered Strafford, there must be further. evidence of these self-re- 
proaches than we at present recollect ; the prayer in the Eikon, he of 
course must consider as a forgery ; the letter from Newcastle does not 
seem to imply much more than a deep sense of the error of having sacri- 
ficed an instrument so essential to his measures, and got nothing by it but 
shame to himself, and consternation among his adherents. It is natural 
that his misfortunes, growing from month to month, should have turned 
the scruples of conscience by degrees in that direction; but Godwin has 
shown by dates, that he came down to the House of Lords, and passed bills 
in person, the very day after the execution. Clarendon served, we know 
with what singular devotion, two generations of the Stuarts ; it must have 
been with bitter application, both to Strafford and himself, whilst saying, 
‘ they loved not to deny, and less to strangers than their friends,’ that he 
derived this facility from an ¢ unskilfulness and defect of countenance,’ 
and pathetically adds, ‘ not out of bounty or generosity—a flower which 
‘ did naturally never grow in the heart of a Stuart or a Bourbon.’ Sub- 
jects have an interest in the very Hornbook of princes—in every inci- 
dent by which character is traced; and we thought the gaiety at least 
avery thoughtless one, that the following story lately created in the 
royalist circles of the Fauxbourg St Germain. It has about it a melan- 
choly air de famille, and one might almost fancy the little dialogue ta- 
king place between the nursery figures in Vandyke’s most agreeable pic- 
ture of the children of Charles the First. There are certain savages now 
at Paris, or rather, we should say, were, for probably they are fed to death 
by this time. These gentlemen are Osages, and were exhibited to the 
royal children, who have for playmate a little Louis, son of the Duke of 
Richelieu. The children had previously been informed that the Osages 
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‘to him ¢hat the man could not die unless he, and he only, by 
‘ giving sentence in the King’s legislative way, should condemn 
‘him. (3 St. Tr. 1515.) This difficulty was created solely by 
the bill. The Earl of Bedford, in a very remarkable conversa- 
tion with Lord Clarendon, is commissioned, evidently by Charles, 
to state, (423,) ‘ that if they would take his death upon them 
‘ by their own judicatory, he would not interpose any act of his 
‘ own conscience.’ The Bill had then passed the Commons; 
and Clarendon is consulted as a party having a hold and in- 
fluence over the prosecutors. Bedford, whilst canvassing for 
another course, on the ground of the royal scruples, adds, * He 
‘ was so well satisfied in his own conscience, that he believed 
‘ he should have noscruple in giving his own vote for the pass- 
€ ing it.’ 

There is a just objection entertained against the imminent 
danger of abuse to which bills of attainder, and of pains and 
penalties, are exposed; and we can have no positive certainty, 
notwithstanding all the caution used, both in the criticism upon 
the evidence during the trial, and in the reference of the law to 
the judges, but that there may have been some peers who took 
a distinction between a legislative and a judicial proceeding, 
and voted differently upon the Bill than they would have done 





were cannibals, and Mademoiselle cried with fright. Her brother, the 
young Duke of Bourdeaux, proposed an arrangement which would make 
all safe. ‘ Let us give them Louis,’ said he, ‘ and see whether they will 
eat him!’ The assistants were enraptured at the sense and cleverness of 
the child. It would have been well for the fathers of the admiring 
courtiers, if Louis XVI. had taken his stand in front of the first victims 
that the Osages of Paris once required. Can it be, that the fearful simi- 
litude, notwithstanding the preface of M. Maure, of this portion of their 
history, to the course we ran before them, should not visit them with 
occasional feelings of the possibility of a second Revolution ? ‘Their fa- 
natics in philosophy were about as mad as our fanatics in religion. Louis 
XVI. and his Queen were striking pendants to Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria. Mr Hallam has approximated Cromwell and Napoleon in a re- 
markable manner. The restoration of Louis XVIII. has been, to be sure, 
honourably distinguished from that of Charles II., by the amnesty of the 
regicides, and by the respect paid to the sales of ecclesiastical and other 
national property. But they have already passed through the first reign, 
that of their man of pleasure, and sayer as well as eater of good things. 
The Bigot Brother seems to have succeeded, and the Jesuits are urging 
on his career. They should remember the stern retribution. If the 
French government is really taking the hint which has been given it by 
the late elections, Villele will probably have saved his country in that 
dissolution of the Chambers which has destroyed himself, 
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upon the Impeachment. However, among the thirty-five who 
absented themselves, most probably as neutral people with half 
consciences, as many staid away to oblige the King,* as either 
out of fear of the mob, or out of favour to the Commons. We 
must also remember, that in the days of Strafford, these bills had 
for nearly two centuries been the usual course. Impeachments 
were then, in fact, the novelties: Accordingly, the same distinc- 
tion could not be felt on that occasion as at present, respecting 
their comparative propriety. 

The 25th Edward III. has been called, and as it has turned 
out, with great truth, the Magna Charta of Treason. But its 
original intention was to arrange the distribution of escheats, 
which in case of treason belonged to the King, and in case of 
felony to the lord of the fee, rather than to fix, by any just 
principle, the character of those offences, which a patriot or 
statesman would place in the awful chapter of crimes against 
the state. Turbulent times, such as those of Richard II., and 
arbitrary ones, like the reign of Henry VIII., had introduced 
for the occasion extravagant laws; by an immediate repeal of 
which, it was the policy of Henry IV., and of Edward VI.’s 
council, to popularize their unstable governments. But, instead 
of a manly endeavour to make the general law upon this sub- 
ject at once comprehensive and specific, by a few plain enact- 
ments, recourse was again had, on the alarm of the moment, to 
seek additional security from time to time, either in temporary 
laws, for a given number of years, or during the life of the 
sovereign, or in violent judicial constructions, by which the 
statute of Edward III. was expounded to comprehend offences 
as little like treason, as was the early detention of a subject by 
a knight of Hertfordshire, for the purpose of extorting ninety 
pounds. The immediate consequence of that statute having 
been to set apart for the King certain escheats arising from of- 





* The King spared no pains. Clarendon (381) states, as a thing of 
course, that Lord Littleton had been made a baron, solely because he pro- 
fessed that he would earn his title by notable services on this occasion. 
There is a letter from Northumberland to the Earl of Leicester, written 
in cypher. ‘ He doubts the King is not very well satisfied with him, be- 
‘ cause he will not perjure himself for Lord Licutenant Strafforde.’ Syd- 
ney Papers, vol. ii. p. 665. The temptation to disturb the course of jus- 
tice in this case, admits of great apology. But Charles in his prosperity 
was not more scrupulous. Mr Hallam and M. Guizot, both exhibit him 
selling his connivance in one of the worst acts of Strafford’s life, and 
pocketing L.6000 as a personal bribe paid him through Lord Cottington 
upon the distribution of the spoil. 
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fences directed against himself, his family, or representatives, 
it is not surprising, that, upon our being thrown back by these in- 
termediate devices to so distant a period, we should find the 
treason there characterised to be, not so much treason generally 
against the State or Government, as treason against the King ; 
in whom, moreover, the public interest was supposed to be con- 
centrated, and in whose name the whole administration was 
carried on. The letter of the law could not have been more 
royal if drawn up in Turkey. Whilst good sense, courtesy, or 
servility, prevented the express anticipation of such national 
misconduct on the part of the King himself, as should amount 
to a forfeiture of the throne, the same considerations may also 
explain, if not justify, the omission of direct provisions for the 
condign punishment of similar schemes on the part of a minister, 
under such circumstances as suppose the connivance and coun- 
tenance of the monarch. No interest, however, can be ultimate- 
ly a gainer by these reserves ; and whoever has pledged his faith 
to the British Constitution, will see no satisfactory reason why 
greater facility should be given by law to intrigues whose ob- 
ject is to consolidate it into a Despotism, than to conspiracies 
which would break it up into a Republic. Though it must be ad- 
mitted that there is no head of Constitutional treason to be found 
expressly written in our early Statute Book, an evident under- 
standing nevertheless appears throughout our history, that there 
was reposed in the omnipotence of Parliament, along with the 
latent power, (like that which was to create the dictatorship in 
Rome on such occasions,) a public confidence that it would be 
called into action, as often as a great and anomalous offender 
should defy all ordinary tribunals. It was the knowledge of this 
political truth, and the consciousness of deserving its application, 
which made Strafford speak, years before, of perilling his head 
by the line that he was pursuing; and under which, now that 
the crisis was arrived, he had besought the King for permission, 
before even Parliament had assembled, to withdraw from the 
storm which he foresaw impending. But without raising those 
scraples which every man ought to feel on the calling in of so 
dangerous an ally as an ex post facto law, though in punish- 
ment of the worst of all crimes—the perversion of high consti- 
tutional trusts by public servants—there is serious ground of 
consideration, whether, as the law was then, and indeed is still 
understood, the offence of Strafford did not come within its 
reach. This might be the case, either under the special excep- 
tion contained in the act, or according to the principle of pre- 
vious decisions. 

The statute of Edward III., which bound down the ordinary 
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courts of law to the treasons as there enumerated, reserved to 
the King and Parliament the power of declaring, in doubtful 
cases, whether they be treason or other felony. St John strong- 
ly pressed this salvo, as a proof of the existence of other trea- 
sons at common law. Vaughan (afterwards C. J., and who, 
more scrupulous than Hale, refused to sign the engagement, 
and retired from the bar till the restoration) afterwards per- 
sisted, in the debate against Lord Clarendon, that there were 
other treasons besides those in the statute; though, to recon- 
cile that argument with his former opinion, against a declara- 
tory power in Lord Strafford’s case, he would carry the deter- 
mination of them from the King and both Houses, to ¢ that 
‘tribunal where the law useth to resolve, sc. the House of 
‘Lords.’ The opinion of the Judges, which had been taken 
(A. D. 1663) on the occasion of Lord Bristol’s preferring his indi- 
vidual charge as a sort of Lord Appellant, had left the effect of 
this proviso open to discussion. (6 St. Tr. 312.) We certain- 
ly are not disposed to infer, from the insertion of this clause, 
that any common law treasons still survive. It is evident, from 
earlier passages in Glanville and Fleta, that the Parliament was 
at that time considered as the supreme court of justice for which 
all difficult cases were to be reserved: A little later, Thorpe, 
C. J., (40 Edward III.) gives an account of the Council telling 
him and Green generally, ‘ not to go to judgment without good 
‘ advice, &c. Therefore come to Parliament.’ (2 Reeve, 410.) 
This practice, however, having fallen into desuetude, were it 
not for the pertinacious vitality ascribed to acts of Parliament, 
we should have consigned this clause to similar oblivion—re- 
pealed, it seems to us, that it never could have been, as it is a 
part of the very act up to whose limits the repealing statutes 
have always gone, but at the outer side of which they have as 
regularly stopped, and reverentially receded. The dilemma 
still remains, how to deal with this proviso, in point of inter- 
pretation or of tribunal; whether before the Lords only, or as 
the Judges (1663) agree, according to Coke’s authority, sup- 
posing that it is still in force, before the King and both Houses. 
In either case, what rational distinction can be imagined be- 
tween a judicial declaration of a before unheard of treason, and 
the legislative creation of a new one ? The power, so construed, 
is equally dangerous and contradictory to every just notion of 
a law. 

However, the Lords were not driven to solve this problem in 
the charge against Lord Strafford. Without referring to the sup- 
plemental provision in the act, they took (which Hume and Lord 
Clarendon suppress) the opinion of the twelve Judges upon the 
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facts as they considered them to have been proved: and the Judges 
resolved unanimously, that they were treason. No greater pre- 
caution could have been observed if the form by Impeachment 
had been continued. Justice Hutton reports, that he had heard 
one of them, being a grave and learned man, was afterwards 
troubled in conscience, because he knew the case as put by the 
Lords, (and upon which their resolutions were given, ) to have been 
misput. All troubles of conscience are entitled to respect ; but 
it would certainly be difficult to meet this particular scruple, 
without a total abandonment of the jurisdiction of the Lords, 
not merely over the law, but over the specific facts, as given in 
evidence before them. Nothing, we conceive, can be so plain 
as that the concern of the Judges is only with the law, as 
raised on the abstract question which is submitted to them in 
the shape of an imaginary case. Mr Phillipps, accordingly, in 
censuring the opinion of the Judges, assumes, that they strain- 
ed the law itself, in consequence of being intimidated by the 
exorbitant power exercised over them in Parliament. Now, 
first with respect to the facts establishing the charge of Straf- 
ford’s endeavour at a subversion of the laws—looking at the 
evidence, we think it is impossible to deny, that there is suf- 
ficient proved against him, to justify those minds that arrived 
at this conclusion. It is one of those cases, subject to consi- 
derable and honest difference of opinion. In the next place, 
is an attempt to subvert the laws of the kingdom treason? 
We will not impute intimidation, consequently the guilt of 
blood, to those Judges, who (much to their honour, as Mr 
Southey himself admits) refused soon afterwards, and at a much 
more dangerous season, the sanction of their authority to the 
proceedings against Laud. They then answered, that they could 
only declare treasons according to the statute. Whether the 
Judges were, on this occasion, erroneous interpreters of the law, 
must mainly depend upon a comparison between this and other 
constructions of the statute: it appears to us not so forced and 
violent as many others that are undisputed. Blackstone (4. 
81.) tells the student, that an attempt to pull down ail inclo- 
sures is treason: ‘ the universality of the design making it a 
* rebellion against the state, an usurpation of the powers of go- 
‘ vernment,’ &c. If an enterprise for the subversion of a single 
law is thus exaggerated into treason, from the generality of 
its purpose, what should we say of the forcible introduction 
of arbitrary measures, in destruction of all law, and every con- 
stitutional security ? Be it understood, however, that we ob- 
ject in the strongest possible terms to the common sense, and, 
therefore, (were it not for the course of precedents,) to the law 
of these and all similar constructions. Farther, we think it no 
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excuse (in a point where Parliament had been so precise) to 
say that the courts have also evaded in the same way, the re- 
strictions which they have elsewhere created for themselves by 
their own imperfect definitions, as in the case of larceny. But 
taking those constructions to have been at that time the law; 
and reading in Foster that they are the law still, we are not 
provided with an answer to Mr Luders.* ¢ Thus did the in- 
‘ justice of crown prosecutions meet with a retaliation here, in 
‘ the injustice of a popular prosecution. So fared it too with 
‘ Laud.—(sed. query this.) —Such men as he cannot complain, 
‘ when they receive the same measure as they mete. Mr St 
‘ John seems not more unjust than his predecessors, and to have 
‘as good reason as they, when he concludes, * This is as much, 
‘ « in respect of the end, as to endeavour the overthrow of the sta- 
‘ * tutes of labourers, of victuals, or of Merton for inclosures.”” 
Lord Falkland accordingly impeached Finch, C. J. on this self- 
same charge of treason, for endeavouring to subvert the laws. 
This was done with Clarendon’s full approbation undoubtedly, 
both by what appears in his history; by the motion which Cla- 
rendon himself carried for visiting all the Judges, and cate- 
chising them in the name of the House ; and from his referring 
the first difference of opinion between the two inseparable friends 
to a later period. Falkland’s speech (Mr Hallam justly says) 
contains as many extravagant propositions as any of St John’s: 
indeed, on these subjects, as in the triennial bill, Clarendon’s 
passions and prerogative notions overgrew his earlier opinions. 
The rolls of Parliament bear witness, even in the case of roy- 
alty itself, by the notices of Edward IL, Richard II., and Ed- 
ward IV., (as later in the person of James II.,) that the English 
nation had, from time to time, declared their knowledge of the 
high and solemn nature of the injuries implied by a subver- 
sion of the laws, their best inheritance, though they might be 
too often delayed and impeded in a practical assertion of their 
rights. 

Mr Phillipps has bestowed great pains in extracting and ob« 
serving upon the evidence, whether any wrong was done to Straf- 
ford in receiving such evidence, as was either false in itself, or 
leading to false conclusions ; or subsequently by inferring a 
greater degree of criminality from the facts, either as stated, or 
when reduced within our present limits of admissibility, than 
they were calculated to prove; and next, whether what may 
appear to us, compared with our present practice, great infor- 
malities, were not all such as might pass in good faith, accord- 





* Essay on Treason. 
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ing to the ordinary usage of those times.—On the first point, a 
great variety of opinion will naturally exist.—Mr Phillipps, to 
take a single instance, seems to conclude, that the evidence 
given originally before the Peers by Sir H. Vane, the father, 
was designedly false. If this be the fact, then the Privy-Coun- 
cil minutes, represented as found by the son in his father’s clo- 
set, and according entirely with that evidence, must have also 
been a forgery. Lord Digby, indeed, whose treachery in ma- 
king away with these minutes, is reprobated by Whitelocke, 
who was by this means long subjected himself to considerable 
jealousy, speaks slightingly of Vane’s evidence, and of the dis- 
covery of the notes: But we are not aware that there is a hint 
in Whitelocke, Clarendon, or elsewhere, of the falsehood, al- 
though the latter dilates on the malice of the discovery. The 
father—an old man, as Laud observes in his own defence— 
might have been at first less collected, and afterwards more po- 
sitive in speaking to words which no other member of the Coun- 
cil heard, than such a case required. But whatever animosity 
was lighted up between the families, it is a gratuitous supposi- 
tion, that either he, or much less his son and Pym, would have 
been deliberate parties to so foul a crime. If such a charge 
could have been accredited against the younger Vane, we should 
have heard enough of it afterwards from his destroyers. 

Slight omissions in the report of evidence may change its 
whole effect: Strafford’s defence of his despotism in Ireland, 
was, that it was the custom of that country. In the report, 
Lord Ranelagh, after mentioning the practice of laying on sol- 
diers in case of delinquency, is stated incidentally to add, that 
he had never before heard of it in a civil cause between party 
and party. This variation from the system of former presidents, 
and annihilation of the little law left to the Irish, were proba- 
bly therefore proved. There is in his correspondence a singular 
confirmation of his anxiety to extend the authority of his Coun- 
cil over civil suits in Ireland, as he had done in Yorkshire; of 
which these military executions, to use the word in a civil sense, 
would be the natural consequence in that devoted country. ‘I 
‘ find,’ says he, ‘ that my Lord Falkland was restrained by pro- 
‘ clamation, not to meddle in any cause between party and party, 
‘ which did certainly lessen his power extremely: I know very 
‘* well the common lawyers will be passionately against it ; who 
‘ are wont to put such a prejudice upon all other professions, as 
‘ if none were to be trusted or capable to administer justice but 
* themselves ; yet, how well this suits with monarchy, when they 
* monopolize all to be governed by their year-books, you in 
‘ England have a costly experience.’ 
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On the second point, the debates which arose upon evidence, 
show what all who have looked historically into earlier trials 
are well acquainted with, the unsettled state of its law and prac- 
tice. Strafford’s objections, as different matters are put in, 
mark no less his great preparation than acuteness, but are ge- 
nerally much more contrary to all rules than any of the argu- 
ments urged for their reception. The same question, whether a 
copy is admissible, was ruled both ways, and in the most import- 
ant instance in favour of the prisoner. We are sorry to find Mr 
Phillipps adopting as a general rule, and in such strong terms, 
from Clarendon, the censures which we have always thought un- 
warrantable, respecting the admission of the evidence of the Privy- 
Councillors, to prove advice given at the council table. The ana- 
logy of professional communications between attorney and client 
seems irrelevant: yet even there the privilege is not that of the 
adviser but that of the party advised—it would be no plea in 
defence of an attorney charged with having given treasonable 
advice to his client, that he gave it in the character of an attor- 
ney. Besides, if the client waves the privilege, there can be no 
objection to receiving the evidence ; and in the present instance, 
were we to admit the analogy, the King, acting on the part of 
the public, for whose interest the supposed rule exists, consent- 
ed that his councillors should be examined. Mr Phillipps ad- 
mits, that the inviolability of these secrets does not depend up- 
on the oath. Of course it cannot. Commissioners for the pro- 
perty tax have been, under certain circumstances, constrained to 
give evidence of what had come to their knowledge in exercise of 
that trust. Upon the same principle, the oath of a grand juror 
has been dispensed with: for in such oaths there is an implied 
exception in favour of what may be required in a court of jus- 
tice. Nor do we see that any authority for this position can be 
obtained from the refusal, by the ordinary courts of justice, to 
force out collaterally, either in civil cases or on the demand of 
the prisoner upon an indictment, disclosures from public ser- 
vants, which it is possible may be incompatible with their duty 
and with the interest of the state. The circumstances of the 
present question are totally different, both in the nature of 
the charge upon which it can arise, and the parties to the trial, 
whether accusers or judges. Whilst, according to the consti- 
tution, the giving evil advice to the Sovereign is a distinct of- 
fence, for which an English minister is answerable to his coun- 
try, there is surely an insuperable inconsistency in affirming, 
that the only means by which this evil advice can be ascertain- 
ed cannot be lawfully pursued. What other course is open? It 
would surely be a greater violence to make him convict himself, 
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The King can hardly be brought forward. Lord Bristol peti- 
tioned the House to move Charles I., that his Majesty would 
decline his personal testimony against him: and even in the 
reign of Edward IV., the House of Commons requested that the 
Duke of Clarence might be tried over again, for nemo arguit 
contra ducem, nisi Rex; which (Selden says) they held justly 
to be inconvenient ; that he who had forfeiture of life, oak 
and goods, should be accuser, witness, and judge. 

Unless, therefore, the evidence of other members of the council 
is admissible, since there remains no other way of proving the ill 
counsel, the sooner such a vain scarecrow as the responsibility of 
advisers, is struck out of the public law of England, the better. It 
is only delusion to keep up names where there can be no reality. 
The worst consequence that follows from the ordinary rule is, 
that private individuals may at times be exposed to possible diffi- 
culty and loss, because they cannot get at the truth in some extra- 
ordinary case, without trespassing indirectly on facts, which the 
public policy requires should be concealed. But in this case these 
concealed facts are themselves the supposed crime. It is in vain 
that the Parliament of England is seen tracking out this secret 
advice, as a direct injury to the State, while such a rule ex- 
pressly shelters it in an inviolable asylum. The law cannot 
presume, that the greatest authority it acknowledges, and by 
which alone itself subsists, will either visit as a crime against 
the public such counsels as might be faithfully and wisely given, 
or that it will wring out any divulgements, at the expense of 
greater evils than their prosecution is really worth. 

Councillors, however, it is said, were horror-struck with the 
bearings of such a doctrine—‘ It banished for ever all future free- 
* dom from that board; and all men satisfied themselves, that they 
‘ were no more obliged to deliver their opinions freely. —This is 
the same sort of reasoning by which the exclusion of attaints from 
criminal cases, and the supposed tenderness of the law in behalf 
of perjury, when practised against human life, are accounted 
for: so that, if men were to be capitally punished for giving 
verdicts or evidence against the life of another falsely, corrupt- 
ly, and maliciously, honest jurors and witnesses would, by such 
examples, be deterred from discharging their duty conscien- 
tiously against future malefactors ! The protection of falsehood 
is a strange premium on, and security for, truth. Virtue dis- 
owns such fears, as it is superior to such compliances : and other 
reasons certainly may be found, which would keep sincere lovers 
of their country at a distance from, or in silence at, the coun- 
cil table of Charles the First. The whole passage in Claren- 
don, is indeed irreconcilable with any practical responsibility in 
ministers, as advisers of the Crown. It assumes the false and 
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fatal supposition, that a King of England can have, as between 
himself and people politically, any secrets, or an interest in any 
counsels, which in proper time and place, he need feel either 
fear or shame in presenting to them. In the debates in the 
House of Commons respecting the cabal, (a. p. 1674,) no excep- 
tion, it is stated, was taken on Strafford’s case against this exa- 
mination ; and Lord Arlington, having leave from the King to 
come for his own purgation, answers distinctly to several ques- 
tions in succession, by whose advice certain unpopular measures 
had been taken. In the same manner, Burnet mentions, (vol. 
iii. 362,) that the Privy-Council were released from their oaths 
upon the subject of the Partition Treaty. The impeachment 
also of Lord Danby, was grounded on two letters, which reveal- 
ed the baseness of Charles the Second, in selling the interest of 
his kingdom for the bribes of Louis; and which Lord Danby, 
as Lord Treasurer, had written by the direction of the King 
himself, to Mr Montague, our Ambassador at Paris. Through 
these long proceedings, hotly debated for some years, there is 
not a hint by any individual whatever, that the disclosure, though 
of course personally most offensive to the King, ought not to 
have been received. Yet if this topic had been felt arguable, it 
could never have been taken advantage of under more favour- 
able circumstances,—For, Reresby says, ‘ Mr Montague was, 
‘in this case, justly censured, for disclosing what had passed 
‘ through his hands, when a public minister, without the King’s 
‘leave.’ Lord Danby, in his address to the Lords, alludes to 
the ungentlemanliness of the action being such as was its own 
censure: but he is far from attempting an objection in point of 
law, to the production of these state secrets, though evidently 
the most confidential possible: and yet the stand he took on his 
pardon, proves that he had no abhorrence of any such technical 
defence as had a chance of being maintainable. His only com- 
plaint is, that there was more which was kept back. ‘ If the 
‘ gentleman were as just to produce all he knows for me, as he 
‘hath been malicious to show what may be liable to miscon- 
‘ struction against me, or rather against the King, as indeed it 
‘is, no man could vindicate me more than himself.’ 

On such a point, these and other Parliamentary precedents, 
undisputed and unsuspected, ought to be conclusive. Unfortunate 
doctrines have been at times promulgated by the Judges as a part 
of the common law, according to their own private notions of 
public policy : There was an early case against machinery so de- 
cided—some of the restrictions on free-trade, as engrossing, &c., 
are donations out of the same liberal discretion. But none of 
these judicial imaginations which have flourished before, and 
in some instances, since the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Na- 
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‘ tions,’ appears to us less authorized by the truth of the prin- 
ciple they assume, than this rule of exclusion, as advanced by 
Lord Clarendon, on the same short and gratuitous supposition. 

The reference both in Rushworth and Whitelocke to the Eikon, 
shows that their reports of the trial were touched up at a much 
later day: and the well-known eulogies in the last, appear- 
ing, as they do in his memorials, to form part of a Smeal com- 
posed at the time, are, if genuine, extraordinary marks of the 
facility of his disposition. We suspect them to be interpolations 
of that age of forgery. They read to us at the present day, as 
irreconcilable with the line which he was then so stoutly holding 
in the management of these very charges. 

Hume alludes to Clarendon, as the great contemporary au- 
thority, in terms which every delighted student must wish to 
adopt. Hume certainly would not have been justified in casting 
a stone at any one upon the score of historical dishonesty ; but 
the unfairness of the noble historian is a taint that spreads so 
far, and under circumstances so inexcusable, that we can truly 
say, there are few delusions of which it has been so painful and 
discouraging to us to be disabused, as that under which we once 
fancied Clarendon a sort of English Sully. Nothing can be 
more unsatisfactory than his notice of Strafford’s trial, compared 
with all one can make out of his contemporaneous conduct. He 
says, that ‘the law was clear, that less than two witnesses ought 
* not to be received in a casé of treason.’ In so remarkable a 
point as this, he must have recollected the uniform practice against 
that proposition, ever since the reign of Mary : he must have ob- 
served the fairness and moderation with which St John puts the 
doubt, ‘whether one direct witness, with others, to circumstances, 
‘ was the double testimony required by the first of Edward the 
‘ Sixth.’ He must subsequently have learned, as a lawyer, the 
tule which was apparently invented by Sir Thomas Withering- 
ton on the trial of Love, the celebrated Presbyterian minister, 
(a.p. 1651,) and afterwards adopted as the 6th Resolution of 
the judges, on the trial of the Regicides, (as it has always 
been since acted upon,) that two several witnesses, proving 
two several acts of the same species of treason, satisfy the sta- 
tute. But, applying this rule to Strafford’s trial, he would have 
found a sufficient amount of facts, at least of the same nature, 
i. e. subversive of the laws, adequately proved. As Lord Chan- 
cellor, it is difficult to believe that he did not know that the 
question, even in a later period of the restoration, was debated 
among lawyers. At the consultation of the Judges in Tonge’s 
ease, (1662,) Sir Orlando Bridgman, Chief Justice, and other 
judges, were of opinion, that the words requiring two lawful 
witnesses had been repealed. 
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Strafford’s speech has always been deservedly admired, though 
Mr Brodie prefersthat which Lord Herbert has put into the mouth 
of Sir Richard Impson, the principal merit of which seems to be 
—that the legal argument, from lying in much shorter compass, 
and, besides, being infinitely stronger in itself, is more precisely 
and convincingly stated. But Strafford’s eloquence is surely of a 
higher order. It has given to his fall, in the eyes of many, the 
air of a triumph: whilst his powerful argument against con- 
structive treason has almost ranked him with the defenders of 
public freedom. It is true, that the affectation of being exceed- 
ingly troubled, because his case would make a bad precedent, is 
one of those suggestions which would have come more suitably 
from an advocate than from the prisoner himself. The reader 
smiles as he remembers the precedents which he had been him- 
self accumulating for years, with so little seruple, and such bound- 
less triumph. We need not recur to Baillie’s anecdote, that the 
death of his wife was attributed to a blow from him, upon being 
reproached by her with one of his amours. It is enough to have 
once read the beautiful letter written to him by Lady Mount- 
norris, as a kinswoman of ‘ that saint in heaven,’ (beseeching 
him in that name, and by that memory, for mercy to her most 
outraged husband and his children,) and to see, by Clarendon’s 
indorsement, ‘ that he was hard-hearted enough to refuse,’ never 
to look at the speech again. From Hume’s generalization of the 
strong picturesque style of the original, it is clear that the phi- 
losopher had as little sympathy with oratory, as his notice of 
Shakspeare shows him to have had with everything to which 
poetry appeals. Such alterations in language are not less injudi- 
cious violations of historical form and colour, than the scep- 
tical arguments for religious toleration which, in another place, 
he has invented for Burleigh, are inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of that statesman and that age. 

Mr Brodie and Mr Godwin justify the Bill of Attainder ; Mr 
Phillipps answers them by the higher authority of Mr Fox, who 
speaks of it as ‘ a violation of the substantial rules of criminal 
‘ proceedings.’ Mr Fox, however, it should be observed, seems 
entirely to found his opinion upon the simple fact of its being a 
Bill of Attainder, instead of an impeachment. On a strict exa- 
mination of all that passed upon this occasion, a case can hardly 
be imagined where, according to the case itself, and the precau- 
tions observed in it, this distinction would have practically ope- 
rated less unjustly. But this question depends so much on the 
feelings and notions current at the time, that at this distance 
we are perhaps not competent to determine it; and the doubt 
constantly recurs, which it is impossible to clear, that the 
managers of the prosecution must have perceived some im- 
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portant difference, and have had some great and otherwise 
scarce-attainable object in view, before they would have volun- 
teered all the embarrassment attendant upon a change in the 
order of their battle, at the moment when it was drawing to its 
close. The suspicion is much greater, than if they had begun 
originally by Bill, that it was possibly treated as one of those 
cases admitted by Montesquieu, ‘ou il faut mettre pour un mo- 
‘ ment un voile sur la liberté, comme |]’on cache les statues des 
* Dieux ;’—a doctrine justly described as being ‘ une Anglomanie 
‘un peu forte.’ Paley evidently agrees with Mr Fox in the pro- 
_ scription of Bills of Attainder under all possible circumstances. 
' Mr Hallam, we perceive, would retain these excepted cases, of 
which, perhaps, Strafford’s is, when so considered, strictly the 
first, and, after all, the most legitimate instance in our legal his- 
tory. Earlier times had gone much more coarsely to work. Our 
law, to make it at all reasonable, is framed on this supposition. If 
the sword of Brutus is to be taken entirely out of the hands of the 
State, and no exception left, for parliamentary retribution, then 
the law ought without doubt to be remodelled, for the purpose of 
meeting these quasi-royal delinquencies, and of circumscribing 
them within the compass of legal definition. Till that is done, an 
age, which has itself witnessed a Bill of Pains and Penalties, is 
not entitled to reproach others for a Bill of Attainder as essential- 
ly unjust. Mr Fox assumes, that when a person is so far in the 
power of his enemies that he can be tried, he is not sufficiently 
formidable to fall within such exception—this of course strikes 
out the exception altogether. But Mr Fox might have found 
some difficulty in satisfying Pym and Hampden what they could, 
with due consideration of the future, do with such a man: 
reflecting on his resoluteness of purpose, his treachery to the 
public, the intrigues even then carrying on in the Tower for his 
escape, (concerning which Clarendon himself carried a message 
from the Commons to the Lords,) the thorough insincerity of 
the King, and the circumstances which were coming upon the 
country. Unfortunately, the detected falsehoods of Charles, on 
record, are so numerous as to place his talent for equivocation 
on a level with King John’s. His declaration ‘ that he did indeed 
‘ think the Earl of Strafford unfit ever after to serve him in any 
‘ place of trust, even that of constable,’ could only heighten 
their suspicions. The necessity for his services which, in spite 
of the dislike shared both by Buckingham and the Queen, had 
obtained him all his former power, would increase with every 
emergency, until it became irresistible. Where, then, they 
would ask, could this great apostate, stern enough to be almost 
the original of Milton’s ‘ Archangel ruined,’ be deposited with 
safety, but in the grave? Yet it is so much better to stop short 
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than to go beyond ; and we are ourselves so far disposed to agree 
with M. Guizot respecting the inefliciency of death as a punish- 
ment in political offences, that whilst we think the success of 
no cause was ever more identified with the person of one man 
than that of absolute monarchy, with the life of Strafford, we 
would have run all chances for the temporary fate of the English 
constitution, rather than have forced this principle out of its 
strictest level, or given an excuse to reasonable minds for any 
sympathy with so declared a public enemy. Every man feels, 
and few men reason. Therefore, Strafford’s execution has, be- 
yond all doubt, retrieved his character with that part of posterity 
which passes over the four acts and a half, and dwells only on 
the catastrophe of the drama. Far be it from us to regret that 
it should be so. There is no truth more abundantly exemplified 
in the history of mankind (and there have been, unfortunately, 
persecutions of all sorts, till it seems again and again established 
in almost all possible ways) than that the blood of martyrs, spilt 
in whatever cause, political or religious, is the best imaginable 
seed for the growth of favour towards their persons, and, as far 
as conversion depends on feeling, of conversion to their opinions. 
* Quoties morimur, toties nascimur.’ If the passions of fear and 
vengeance will but listen to this lesson, we will promise never 
to quarrel about the school in which they learn it, or to dispute 
the example by which they find it proved. 

But we must stop. The early state of our criminal law seem- 
ed to be most strikingly exemplified in the trials we have now 
noticed—being the first that are selected by Mr Phillipps; and 
we have been detained longer than we intended over the great na- 
tional process against Strafford. Few cases will more repay any 
time bestowed on them, as well from the interesting point on 
which it stands in English history, as from the comparison of such 
extensive and delicate topics as must be classed and balanced in 
its investigation. There is more in it than the setting off the 
vengeance of a day against the tyranny of ages. Passing by 
the peers who absented themselves from fear or favour ; some, 
not of the least honest and enlightened, probably were missing 
on the final vote, from downright inability to reach a sufficient 
confidence in their conclusions. 

But the most considerable part of Mr Phillipps’s book yet re- 
mains. It embraces the short period of eight-and-twenty years ; 
yet what years !—from 1660 to 1688. If there is between the 
four seas a single reader of our general histories whose eyes are 
not opened, until he arrives at the trial of the seven Bishops, 
upon the solemn necessity of the second Revolution, he will see, 
in the commentary of Mr Phillipps, (not more dispassionate 
than intelligent,) ample proof what was the previous real con- 
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dition of the English people, and the prostration of English law. 
Yet this period the clergy chose to select and sanctify, by the 
Oxford decree, published the very day of Russell’s execution ! 
He will there learn the title which the Church of England thus 
put forward to the gratitude of future ages, as the patroness of 
civil rights, or to respectful deference as a political instructress, 
when she could be the preacher of passive obedience on the 
scaffold to Russell and to Monmouth, amidst the conflagration 
so fiercely gathering round the persons and liberties of the laity 
of England. 

The state trials of this interval testify the inestimable ad- 
vantages which England has gained by the Revolution, in the 
administration of justice only. Were there nothing else, half 
a dozen dynasties would have been cheaply changed for this 
single object. There was as much disgrace in the tour of Jef- 
fries through the north to pick up charters, as of horror in 
his campaign in the west, to glean the refuse of Kirke’s sword. 
That millennium of law which the commonwealthmen prophe- 
sied, ‘ The Church was, the Sword is, and the Law shall be,’ 
was dropping back fast in the horizon. It was left, indeed, 
to Sir Bartholomew Shower and his committee of dependent 
Templars, to rejoice in the common degradation, and hover, as 
round a carcass which they seemed to scent. But the profes- 
sion at large appears to have been somewhat discouraged by the 
ill sucess of the late experiment, and by the re-action against the 
free course of justice which had characterized the regni novitas 
of Cromwell.. We see none of that collected power of resistance 
which so long and eminently distinguished the Parliaments of 
Paris; none of that courage and self-sacrifice which, notwith- 
standing all the judicial subservience that we now observe and 
justly reprobate, made the common lawyers the great terror of, 
and barrier against, the encroachments of the two first Stuarts. 
We must do justice to black-letter. To their infinite honour, 
James the First protested, that ‘ the popular lawyers’ (those 
whom Bacon calls the litere vocales of the House) ‘ had been 
‘ the men who, in all Parliaments since his accession, had trod- 
‘ den on his prerogative.’ Again, as Mr Hallam points out from 
the correspondence between Laud and Strafford, nothing is 
more evident nor more gratifying than to remark, that the first 
and indispensable measure of these two allies in their scheme 
against the liberties of their country, is the preliminary subju- 
gation of the indomitable race of ‘ common lawyers.’ The one 
* can do no good with the Church, because it is bound up with 
‘ the forms of the common law: which will not let go its hold.’ 
The other ‘ does disdain to see the gownsmen in this sort hang 
‘ their noses over the flowers of the crown.’ 
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Thanks unto our ancestors, there is now no Star-chamber 
before whom may be summoned either the scholar, whose learn- 
ing offends the bishops, by disproving incidentally the divine na- 
ture of tithes, or the counsellor, who gives his client an opinion 
against some assumed prerogative. There is no High Commis- 
sion Court to throw into a gaol until his dying day, at the 
instigation of a Bancroft, the Bencher, who shall move for the 
discharge of an English subject from imprisonment contrary to 
law. It is no longer part of the duty of a privy councillor to 
seize the suspected volumes of an antiquarian, or plunder the 
papers of an Ex-Chief Justice, whilst lying on his death-bed. 
Government licensers of the press are gone; whose infamous 
perversion of the writings of other lawyers will cause no future 
Hale to leave behind him orders expressly prohibiting the post- 
humous publication of his legal manuscripts, lest the sanctity of 
his name should be abused, to the destruction of those laws, of 
which he had been long the venerable and living image. An 
advocate of the present day need not absolutely withdraw (as 
Sir Thomas More is reported to have prudently done for a time) 
from his profession, because the crown had taken umbrage at 
his discharge of a public duty. It is, however, flattery and self- 
delusion to imagine that the lust of power, and the weaknesses 
of human nature, have been put down by the Bill of Rights, and 
that our forefathers have left nothing to be done by their de- 
scendants. The violence of former times is indeed no longer 
practicable ; but the spirit which led to these excesses can never 
die: it changes its aspect and its instruments with cireumstan- 
ces, and takes the shape and character of its age. The risks 
and the temptations of the profession at the present day are 
quite as dangerous to its usefulness, its dignity, and its virtue, 
as the shears and branding irons that frightened every barrister 
from signing Prynne’s defence, or the writ that sent Maynard 
to the Tower. ‘The public has a deep, an incalculable interest 
in the independénce and fearless honour of its lawyers. Ina 
system so complicated as ours, everything must be taken at 
their word almost on trust; and proud as we, for the most 
part, justly are of the unsuspectedness of our judges, their in- 
tegrity and manliness of mind are, of course, involved in that 
of the body out of which they must be chosen. There is not a 
man living, whose life, liberty, and honour, may not depend on 
the resoluteness as well as capacity of those by whom, when all 
may be at stake, he must be both advised and represented in a 
court of justice. 

We are quite sure, though Lord Eldon’s reign has closed, 
that these are not times to bate a single jot of all possible 
security or encouragement for the public spirit of the English 
Bar ; or when an example can be safely afforded of the punish- 
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ment of one of its most distinguished, and, by the consent of 
all men, most honourable members, for the conscientious dis- 
charge of the greatest of all human trusts. Persecution can no 
longer, it is true, drive the honest advocate away from without 
that bar; but by exclusion, and depression, and discountenance, 
it may attempt his proscription and his ruin. The Chancellor 
and the House of Lords, like every other court, have the 
control of those who plead before them: and for this purpose 
there can be no other safe tribunal but the court itself. Least 
of all is impartiality likely to be found, or the interests of jus- 
tice served, if the Party to a cause, dissatisfied with the appro- 
bation or forbearance exercised by the court towards the coun- 
sel on the other side, takes his punishment into his own hand, 
according to his own estimate of the propriety of the line of © 
argument pursued. The danger, too, is great in proportion to the 
greatness of the party. It is due to the court in question to as- 
sume that the Peerage of England maintained its rights and dis- 
charged its duties. Better at once refuse counsel in all cases 
where the Crown is personally concerned (we shall then know 
where we are) than to surround them with hopes and fears such 
as are unknown and impossible upon all other occasions. The 

sition of an advocate is indeed cruel, if he is bound not mere- 
oe satisfy his Judges, but to make his topics and his lan- 
guage pleasing to the Party against whom he is retained; and 
this, too, at the peril of his professional rights, advantages, and 
honours, perhaps of his professional existence. He must speak, 
as the restoration judges compelled Major Harrison to defend 
himself—the hangman standing by with a halter in his hand. 

The King, who feels it his duty to have no predilections but 
what are common to all mankind, will surely deem it also for 
his honour to say the same of sentiments of a contrary descrip- 
tion. Augustus had the magnanimity to pass over impetuous 
language, at which less princely natures might have thought it 
not beneath them to be offended. Above all, it is surely the 
bounden duty, due both to the profession and the public, of the 
minister who represents the law near the royal person, to re- 
move such false impressions, to vindicate so great a principle, 
and to consult by a plain measure of long-delayed, but not the 
less simple justice, his prince’s dignity and his country’s ser- 
vice. All parties are equally concerned that our last State Trial 
should not go down to posterity marked with a precedent so 
unworthy of the elevated character on whom it strikes, so dis- 
creditable in its similarity to the practices of our most obnoxious 
reigns, and so dangerous in its application and effects to that 
civil courage, which, of all political virtues, is a hundred times 
the most rare, yet of all the most invaluable to a free people, in 
its public servants. 
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Art. IL.—Jnquiries with respect to the Progress and State of 
Pauperism in England since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
pp- 125. London, 1827. 


E shall have very little to do with theory in this article. 
The fundamental principle of the Poor Laws has been 
so often discussed, that it is now unnecessary to say a word on 
the subject. No one loves industry and frugality for their own 
sakes. They are practised, by the best of us, only as means to an 
end; that is, as means to obtain the necessaries and conveniences 
of life when in health, and to secure a resource in sickness and 
old age. Now, if such be the fact, is it not obvious, that if the 
state proclaim that all who are in indigent circumstances, or 
unable to provide for themselves, shall be provided for by the 
public, the most powerful motives to the practice of industry 
and frugality must be wholly destroyed, or at all events very 
much weakened? But this is what the Poor Laws proclaim. 
They say, that in England, no man, however idle or unprinci- 
pled, shall ever suffer want: And it is almost universally ad- 
mitted, that in their practical operation, they tend to render the 
poor idle and improvident; that they teach them to depend on 
parish assistance, instead of trusting to their own exertions ; and 
tempt them to form the most inconsiderate connexions, by 
assuring them that, if the wages of labour should at any time 
be found insufficient for their support, and that of their fami- 
lies, the deficiency will be made up by the parish. 

It seems impossible to doubt the correctness of these conclu- 
sions; and yet it is no easy matter to reconcile them to what has 
actually taken place. It was formerly, indeed, contended by 
Mr Howlett, and more recently by Mr Barton and others, that 
this effect of the Poor Laws, however inevitable it may at first 
sight appear, has not been practically produced. The statutory 
provision for all who cannot support themselves, has now existed 
for upwards of two hundred and twenty years; and we are 
bound, therefore, to avail ourselves of this experience, and to 
decide with respect to its effects, not upon theoretical grounds, 
or conclusions drawn from imagining what the conduct of the 
labouring class must be when they have a recognised claim to 
public support in all seasons of difficulty, but by looking to what 
that conduct really has been during this long period of proba- 
tion. It is affirmed, and truly, that there was no consider- 
able increase of population in England from the period when 
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the Poor Laws were first established, up to the middle of last 
century; and, it is alleged, that its recent increase has been 
wholly owing to the prodigious extension of manufactures and 
commerce, and has not exceeded its increase in Scotland, 
where the system of compulsory provision has hitherto made 
but very little progress. It is farther affirmed, that it is false 
to say that the labouring population of England have, at any 
time, discovered a want of forethought and consideration ; that 
they were formerly eminently distinguished for these virtues ; 
and that, notwithstanding the unfavourable change made in their 
condition, by the rise of prices, and the revulsions of industry 
since the commencement of the late war, they will still bear an 
advantageous comparison in these respects with the people of any 
other country: and, in proof of this, we are referred to the re- 
turns obtained under authority of the House of Commons, which 
show that in 1815 there were no fewer than 925,439 individuals 
in England and Wales, being about one-eleventh of the then ex- 
isting population, members of Friendly Societies, formed for the 
express purpose of affording protection to the members during 
sickness and old age, and enabling them to subsist without re- 
sorting to the parish funds. It is alleged, that no such unques- 
tionable proof of the prevalence of a spirit of providence and in- 
dependence can be exhibited in any other European country. If 
the poor have, in some districts, become degraded, it is affirm- 
ed, that this degradation has not been owing to the Poor Laws, 
but to extrinsic and adventitious causes; and, in particular, to 
the excessive influx of paupers from Ireland, a country where 
there are no Poor Laws; and the condition of the population of 
which, affords, it is said, a conclusive proof of the fallacy of all 
the complaints that have been made as to the injurious opera- 
tion of these laws. 

Such, in a few words, is the substance of the statements that 
are occasionally put forth by the apologists of the Poor Laws. 
And, however inexplicable they may appear, it is impossible to 
deny that they are well-founded in fact. It admits of demon- 
stration, that from the period (1601) when the act of the 43d 
of Elizabeth, the foundation of the existing code of Poor Laws, 
was promulgated, to the commencement of the late war, there 
had been scarcely any increase of pauperism; and that few or 
none of those pernicious consequences had actually resulted 
from their operation which we are naturally led, looking only 
to the principles they involve, to suppose they must produce. 
This apparent anomaly may, however, be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. That the establishment of a compulsory provision 
for the support of the poor would, unless tt were accompanied 
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by some very powerful counteracting circumstances, have the effects 
commonly ascribed to it, is most true. But a very little con- 
sideration will show that the establishment of such a com- 
pulsory provision as was instituted in England by the act of 
Elizabeth, must soon have produced these counteracting cir- 
cumstances. It laid the burden of providing for the poor on 
the landlords and tenants of the country: but it left them to 
administer that relief in the way they thought best; and it 
powerfully stimulated them to take measures to prevent the 
growth of a pauper population. If, therefore, the establish- 
ment of a compulsory system for the support of all sorts of poor 
has not had, as we are ready to concede it has not, all the ef- 
fects that have been ascribed to it, it is not to be concluded 
that a false estimate has been formed of its principle and prac- 
tical tendencies ; though it is, at the same time, certain, that too 
little attention has been paid to the circumstances by which its 
influence has been counteracted.* 

The question with respect to the establishment of a poor’s rate 
is not to be decided by looking only to its probable influence on 
the lower classes; those who pay the rates are affected by them 
as well as those who receive them. If the object of the one 
party be, speaking generally, to increase them to the highest li- 
mit, that of the other is to keep them as low as possible. Under 
certain circumstances, the former of these influences may pre- 
vail; but under other circumstances, the latter may be the more 
powerful of the two. And, at all events, it is certain that no sound 
conclusion can be drawn with respect to the practical operation of 
the system, without looking carefully to the circumstances un- 
der which both the payers and the receivers of the rates are 
placed relatively to each other, and at the conduct which they re- 
spectively follow. 

Assuming, therefore, that the tendency, if not otherwise coun- 
teracted, of the institution of a compulsory provision for the 
poor, is to increase their numbers, their improvidence, and 
their profligacy, we shall first shortly state, and shall subse- 
quently investigate at greater length, the circumstances which 
appear to us to have counteracted this tendency of the Poor 
Laws; and which have led to the apparent difference, that at 
present exists, between the theoretical conclusions as to their 
operation, and the actual results of that operation. 

In the first place, then, the mode in which relief has been ad- 


* Public attention was first directed to this view of the subject by the 
learned and able editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
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ministered to the applicants has powerfully contributed to coun- 
teraet, and has indeed in some measure subverted, the system. 
In point of fact, the act of the 43d of Elizabeth has not been 
bona fide carried into execution. The act says, that employment 
and subsistence shall be found for all who are unable to find 
them for themselves. But those who have had the interpreta- 
tion of the act were long in the habit of denying all relief, ex- 
cept to those who resorted to public work-houses; and there 
are very many needy persons who would be eager to claim as- 
sistance from the public, if it could be obtained without any 
extraordinary sacrifice, who would yet reject it, when coupled 
with the condition of submitting to imprisonment in a workhouse, 
and subjeeting themselves to the vexatious tyranny of overseers. 
—And, in the second place, the desire to protect their estates froma 
burden to which there was no definite limit, by keeping the rates 
as low as possible, stimulated the landlords to take very strong 
measures to prevent the building of cottages and an increase in 
the numbers of the poor. The combined influence of these cir- 
cumstances was for a long time sufficient to balance, and even 
more than balance, the effect of the compulsory provision ; and’ 
it is only in the southern counties of England, and there only 
since 1795, that that provision has been enabled to exert its full 
effect. 

I. Dr Davenant, whose accuracy and skill in political arith- 
metic are well known, estimates the total amount of the sum 
expended on the poor of England and Wales, in 1685, at 
L.665,000 ; and contemporary writers estimate it, at the com- 
meneement of Queen Anne’s reign, at about a million. Pre- 
viously to this epoch, and for some time after, it had been cus- 
tomary, except in a few great towns, to relieve the able-bodied 
poor at their own houses. But though some very plausible 
reasons may be adduced in favour of that plan, we cannot help 
thinking that it is, of all modes of administering relief, the 
most effectual to encourage pauperism, and to weaken the 
spirit of industry. When the poor are relieved at their own 
homes, they are enabled to continue their former mode of life, 
with less, or, it may be, without any exertion. If the labourer 
be really industrious, then it is obvious that a pension from the 
parish is a bonus given to him, over and above the common and 
average rate of wages earned by independent workmen, merely 
because he is a pauper ; and if, on the other hand, he is idle, a 
pension supplies the place of the wages of labour, and enables 
him to eat the bread of the industrious without molestation ! 
Under such a system, too, paupers continue to enjoy the society 
of their families and friends ; they are neither degraded in their 
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own estimation nor in that of the public; and poverty, instead 
of being an evil, is, by the mistaken humanity of the Legisla- 
ture, converted into a blessing. 

The palpable disadvantages of this mode of administering re- 
lief were distinctly perceived and pointed out by Sir Matthew 
Hale, and other eminent men, so early as the middle of the se- 
venteenth century ; and to obviate them workhouses were erect- 
ed in some great towns. The good effects of which these esta- 
blishments were found to be productive, prepared the way for 
their general introduction ; and in 1723, an act was passed, au- 
thorizing the church-wardens and overseers, with consent of the 
parishioners, to establish a workhouse in each parish: and it 
was at the same time enacted, that the overseers should be enti- 
tled to refuse relief to all who did not choose to accept it in the 
workhouse, and to submit to all its regulations. 

In consequence of this act, workhouses were erected in many 
parishes, and they had an instant and striking effect in reducing 
the number of the poor. Many who had previously received a 
pension from the parish, preferred depending on their own ex- 
ertions, rather than take up their abode in the workhouse. In- 
deed, the aversion of the poor to workhouses was so great, that 
Sir F. M. Eden mentions that some, whose humanity seems to 
have exceeded their good sense, proposed, by way of weaken- 
ing this aversion, ‘ ¢o call workhouses by some softer and more 
* inoffensive name.’ * 

We have already seen, that the amount of the poor rates 
was estimated by Dr Davenant, in 1685, at L.665,000; and 
that contemporary writers had estimated them, at the commence- 
ment of last century, at about a million. There is no reason to 
think that they had been diminished in the interval between 
1700 and 1723; on the contrary, if we might trust to state- 
ments made at the time, by writers of good authority, we should 
be disposed to think that they had increased. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the rates had continued stationary from 1700 to 1723, 
or that they amounted to a million at the latter epoch, the re- 
turns to the orders of the House of Commons show that they 
were very considerably reduced during the next twenty-five 
years: For, according to the official accounts, it appears that 
the total sum raised by assessment under the name of poors’ 
rate, in England and Wales, during the three years ending with 
1750, amounted, at an average, to L.730,135 a-year, of which 
L.689,971 were expended on the poor, being a mere trifle more 
than the sum expended on them at the Revolution, and about 


* State of the Poor, vol. i. p. 285. 
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L.300,000 less than the sum supposed to have been expended 
at the commencement of the century. This certainly is a very 
remarkable result; and cannot be explained otherwise than by 
the operation of the workhouse system—All the lazy, profligate, 
and disorderly part of the community necessarily entertain the 
greatest possible disinclination to the hard labour and severe 
discipline enforced in every well-conducted workhouse: And 
those, on the other hand, who are respectable, and who have 
enjoyed the sweets of domestic society, would rather submit to 
the severest privations at home, than leave the company of their 
relations and friends to seek for subsistence in these receptacles 
of poverty and vice. 

We may remark, by the way, that those who have advoca- 
ted the establishment of workhouses, on the supposition that it 
might be possible to turn them to good account as manufactu- 
ring establishments, or to make them defray the whole, or a 
very considerable portion of their expense, seem to have greatly 
misconceived the proper objects and effects of these establish- 
ments. It is idle to suppose that the forced labour,—the vincti 
pedes, damnate manus, inscripti vultus of paupers, will ever be 
able to come into competition with the labour of industrious 
and independent workmen. The real use of a workhouse is to 
be an asylum for the able-bodied poor—for the maimed and im- 
potent poor, may, speaking generally, be more advantageously 
provided for elsewhere: But it ought to be such an asylum as 
will not be resorted to except by those who have no other re- 
source, and who are wholly without the means of supporting 
themselves. The workhouses of England, though there have 
been some exceptions, have, in most instances, been too com- 
fortable. Every possible precaution should be adopted to pre- 
serve the health of the inmates, and efforts should be made, by 
a proper classification or otherwise, to amend their morals, or 
at least to prevent them from becoming worse. But this is all 
that ought to be attempted. The able-bodied tenant of a work- 
house should be made to feel that his situation is decidedly less 
comfortable than that of the industrious labourer who supports 
himself; and that a life of unremitting toil, supported on coarse 
and scanty fare, is to be his portion so long as he continues in 
this dependent and degraded state. The humanity of those 
who would turn workhouses into respectable inns, who would 
place paupers and beggars on the same level, in point of com- 
fort, with the honest labourer who provides for his own wants, 
is spurious and mischievous in the last degree. The intentions 
of such persons may be good; but their mistaken bounty 
encourages those who receive it to continue in their idle and 
vicious courses, and weakens all the motives to exertion in 
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others. Who would be industrious, if industry were to be with- 
out any peculiar or considerable reward? who would be provi- 
dent and parsimonious, if the improvident and the prodigal were 
to be rendered equally secure against want ? 

II. But of all the circumstances which contributed to render 
the growth of pauperism in England so much slower than might 
have been expected under the system of compulsory provision, 
the most powerful undoubtedly has been, that that very system 
made it the obvious interest of the landlords and occupiers of 
land to oppose themselves to the increase of the labouring po- 
pulation. They saw that if, either by the erection of cottages, 
the splitting of farms, or otherwise, the population upon their 
estates or occupancies were augmented, they would, through 
the operation of the Poor Laws, be burdened with the sup- 
port of all who, from old age, sickness, want of employment, 
or any other cause, might become, at any future period, un- 
able to provide for themselves. The wish to avoid incurring 
such an indefinite responsibility, not only rendered landlords 
and farmers exceedingly cautious about admitting new set- 
tlers upon their estates and farms, but stimulated them to take 
vigorous measures for the diminution of the population, where- 
ever the demand for labour was not pretty brisk and con- 
stant. It is to the operation of this principle that the compli-+ 
cated system of laws, with respect to settlements, owes its ori+ 
gin; and until this system was relaxed, it certainly opposed a for- 
midable barrier to the increase of the agricultural population. 
By the act 13th and 14th, Cha. IL, a legal settlement was de- 
clared to be gained by birth, or by inhabitancy, apprenticeship, 
or service for forty days; but within that period any two justices 
were authorized, upon complaint being made to them by the 
church-wardens or overseers, that they thought a new entrant 
likely to become chargeable, to remove him, unless he either oc- 
cupied a tenement of the annual value of L.10, or gave sufficient 
security that he would indemnify the parish for whatever loss it 
might incur on his account. And by a subsequent act (3 Wil- 
liam III. cap. i.) it was enacted that every new-comer should 
be obliged to give notice to the church-wardens of his arrival ; 
that this notice should be read in church immediately after di- 
vine service, and that the commencement of the forty days during 
which his settlement might be objected to, should be reckoned 
only from the publication of such notice. By this means the in- 
habitants were all apprised of the arrival of every stranger ; and 
unless there were a considerable demand for labour, or the en- 
trant could produce the required security, he could not obtain a 
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settlement; and was, when most indulgently treated, allowed 
only to remain in the parish by sufferance, being liable to be re- 
moved the moment he either married or was likely to become 
chargeable. 

A settlement might also be gained by being hired for a year 
when unmarried and childless, and continuing during the whole 
of that period to serve the same master, or by being bound 
an apprentice, for the statutory period, to a person who had ob- 
tained a settlement. 

By the statute 8th and 9th William III. it was enacted that 
all parishes should be bound to receive such labourers as held 
certificates legally subscribed by the officers of the parish to 
which they belonged, acknowledging them to be their parishion- 
ers, and that they should not be authorized to remove them until 
they actually became chargeable. But it was always very difhi- 
eult for such certificated persons to gain a settlement in the pa- 
rishes into which they immigrated; and the parishes to which 
they belonged were not bound to grant them certificates, this 
being entirely a matter of grace and favour. 

Dr Smith has severely censured these laws. ‘The very un- 
‘ equal price of labour,’ he observes, ‘ which we frequently find 
‘in England in places at no great distance from one another, 
‘is probably owing to the obstruction which the law of settle- 
* ment gives to a poor man, who would carry his industry from 
‘ one parish to another, without a certificate. A single man, 
* indeed, who is healthy and industrious, may sometimes reside, 
* by sufferance, without one; but a man, with a wife and fa- 
‘ mily, who should attempt to do so, would, in most parishes, be 
‘sure of being removed ; and if the single man should after- 
‘ wards marry, ke would generally be removed likewise. But 
‘ to remove a man, who has committed no misdemeanour, from 
‘ the parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident violation 
‘ of natural liberty and justice.’—I. p. 232. 

Whatever may be thought of the concluding sentence of this 
extract, there can be no doubt that Dr Smith’s statements with 
respect to the effect of the laws of settlement, are well found- 
ed. Dr Burn, who is one of the very highest authorities as 
to all that respects the poor, has given the following graphical 
delineation of the peculiar business of a parish overseer. * The 
‘ office of an overseer of the poor, seems,’ says he, ‘ to be un- 
‘ derstood to be this, to keep an extraordinary look-out to pre- 
‘ vent persons coming to inhabit without certificates, and to fly 
* to the justices to remove them ; and if a man brings a certifi- 
‘ cate, then to caution the inhabitants not to let him a farm of 
‘ L.10 a-year, and to take care to keep him out of all parish 
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‘ offices ;* to warn them, if they will hire servants, to hire 
‘ them by the month, the week, or the day, rather than by any 
‘ way that can give them a settlement ; or, if they do hire them 
‘ for a year, then to endeavour to pick a quarrel with them be- 
‘ fore the year’s end, and so to get rid of them: to maintain 
‘ their poor as cheaply as they possibly can, and not to lay out 
‘ twopence in prospect of any future good, but only to serve the 
* present necessity ; to bargain with some sturdy person to take 
‘ them by the lump, who yet is not intended to take them, but 
* to hang over them in terrorem, if they shall complain to the 
‘ justices for want of maintenance: to send them out into the 
* country a-begging ; to bind out poor children apprentices, no 
‘ matter to whom, or to what trade, but to take special care 
* that the master live in another parish: to move heaven and 
‘earth if any dispute happen about a settlement; and, in that 
* particular, to invert the general rule, and stick at no expense : 
* to pull down cottages : to drive out as many inhabitants, and ad- 
* mit as few as they possibly can ; that is, to depopulate the parish 
‘ in order to lessen the poor’s rate ; to be generous indeed, some- 
‘ times, in giving a portion with the mother of a bastard child, 
* to the reputed father, on condition that he will marry her, or 
‘ with a poor widow, always provided, that the husband be settled 
‘ elsewhere ; or if a poor man, with a large family, happen to 
‘ be industrious, they will charitably assist him in taking a farm 
‘in some neighbouring parish, and give him L.10 to pay his 
‘ first year’s rent with, that they may thus for ever get rid of him 
‘ and his progeny.’ + 

Now, we think it cannot possibly be doubted that the effect of 
such a system—of a system that united the landlords, farmers, 
and parish-officers in a league to oppose the multiplication of 
the poor, and, above all, to throw every possible obstacle in 
the way of their marrying, or obtaining cottages, must have 
had the most powerful influence in repressing the progress of 
population, and in rendering it not only much slower than it 
would have been had the system of compulsory provision been 
allowed to exert its full effect, but slower, we are inclined to 
think, than it would have been had the poor been left to pro- 
vide for themselves, and no one had had any interest in checking 
their increase. There is, indeed, very great reason to doubt 
whether the purely agricultural population of England was not 
rather diminished than increased in the interval between the 
Revolution and 1770. And if we bear in mind that the law of 


* The only means by which such a person could obtain a settlement. 
+ Burn’s History of the Poor Laws, p. 211, 
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England has, by granting the elective franchise to all persons 
who are life-renters of a cottage and a slip of land, valued at 
40s. a-year, given a very strong stimulus to the increase of cot- 
tages, we must be satisfied that some powerful principle has 
been at work, to render their multiplication so inconsiderable 
as it has been. Political influence is as dear to an English as 
to an Irish gentleman: But as the former would, had he ma- 
nufaetured voters by the hundred or the thousand, have made 
himself directly responsible for their maintenance, he has been 
deterred by a motive, which has had no influence in the case of 
the other, to abstain from so ruinous a practice. This, there- 
fore, as it appears to us, is a case in which good has come out 
of evil. Most landlords early saw the consequences that would 
infallibly result from their being bound to provide an asylum 
for all, who, either through misfortune, misconduct, or profli- 
gacy, could not provide for themselves; and since they could 
not subvert the principle of the system, they exerted themselves 
to counteract it in practice, by adopting every possible device 
for checking the increase of population, and by administering 
relief in such a mode as might prevent any but the really in- 
digent from having recourse to it. We shall subjoin one or 
two statements illustrative of the operation of the principles 
now mentioned. 

Mr Hay, a member of the House of Commons, who exerted 
himself to effect a change in some parts of the Poor Laws in 1735, 
states, in a pamphlet published by him at the time, that they 
had led to the depopulation of many parishes.* Mr Alcock, who 
published his Observations on the Effects of the Poor Laws— 
one of the best tracts that has ever appeared on the subject— 
in 1752, mentions, that ‘ this forced and expensive way of re- 
‘ lieving the poor, has put many gentlemen and parishes upon 
‘ contriving all possible methods of lessening their number, par- 
‘ ticularly by discouraging, and sometimes hindering poor per- 
‘ sons from marrying, when they appear likely to become charge- 
‘ able, and thereby preventing an increase of useful labourers : 
‘ by discharging servants in their last quarter, and preventing 
‘them from gaining a settlement, whereby they become va- 
‘grants perhaps: by pulling down cottages, and suffering no 
‘ places of inhabitation for paupers, whereby estates are flung 
* intoa few hands, and several parishes are, in a manner, depopu- 
‘ lated. England complains of a want of useful hands for agri- 
* culture, manufactures, for the land and sea service ; and for re- 


* Sir F. M. Eden's State of the Poor, vol. i. p. 301. 
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‘ medying this, a bill for a general naturalization waslately in- 
‘troduced. But the proper way to encourage the inhabitants 
‘ of a nation, is to encourage matrimony amongst the lower sort 
* of people, and thereby stock the nation with natural-born sub- 
‘ jects. This was the way of the ancient Romans. The French, 
‘ we see, are taking this course; and the English Parliament, 
‘had very lately a scheme before them to the same purpose. 
‘ But no scheme, I believe, will ever succeed, as long as parishes 
‘ are so apprehensive of paupers, and take all manner of precau- 
‘ tions to prevent a multiplication of inhabitants. When the mi- 
‘ nister marries a couple, he rightly prays that they may be 
‘ fruitful in procreation of children, but most of the parishioners 
‘ pray for the very contrary; and perhaps complain of him for 
‘ marrying persons, that, should they have a family of children, 
‘ might likely become chargeable.’—pp. 19, 20. 

Perhaps, however, the authority of the late Arthur Young will 
be reckoned still more conclusive. He was a decided enemy to 
the system of compulsory maintenance, was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the state of the labouring classes throughout the king- 
dom, and with the consequences resulting from the practical 
operation of the Poor Laws on the progress of population, which 

_he has forcibly described as follows :— 

‘The law of settlement,’ says Mr Young, ‘ is attended with 
‘ nearly as many ill consequences as that of maintenance. I have 
‘ said enough to prove of how great importance our labouring 
‘ poor are to the public welfare; the strength of the state lies 
‘in their numbers ; but the prodigious restrictions thrown on 
‘ their settlements, tend strongly to prevent an increase. One great 
‘ inducement to marriage, is the finding, without difficulty, a 
* comfortable habitation ; and another, nearly as material, when 
‘ such requisite is found, to be able to exercise in it whatever 
‘ business a man has been educated to, or brought up in. The 
‘ first of these points is no easy matter to be accomplished ; for 
‘ it is too much the interest of a parish, both landlords and te- 
‘ nants, to decrease the cottages in it ; and above all, to prevent 
‘ their increase, that, in process of time, habitations are ex- 
‘ tremely difficult to be procured. There is no parish but had 
* much rather that its young labourers would continue single : 
‘in that state they are not in danger of becoming chargeable ; 
‘ but when married the case alters; al/ obstructions are, there- 
‘ fore, thrown in the way of their marrying ; and none more im- 
‘ mediately than that of rendering it as difficult as possible for 
‘the men, when married, to procure a house to live in; and 
‘ this conduct is found so conducive to easing the rates, that 1 UNI- 
‘ VERSALLY GIVES RISE TO AN OPEN WAR AGAINST COTTAGES.— 
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* How often do gentlemen, who have possessions in a parish, 
‘ when cottages come to sale, purchase them, and immediately 
‘rase them to the foundation, that they may never become 
‘ the nests, as they are called, of beggars’ brats ! by which means 
‘ their tenants are not so burdened in their rates, and their farms 
‘ let better ; for the rates are considered as much by tenants 
‘as the rent. In this manner cottages are the perpetual ob- 
‘jects of jealousy; the young inhabitants are prevented from 
‘ marrying, and population is obstructed.’* 

And, not unnecessarily to multiply quotations, we shall only 
farther observe, that in a debate in the House of Commons, 
April 28, 1773, on the bill to prevent vexatious removals of the 
poor, Mr Graves, in moving for leave to bring in the bill, is 
reported to have said, ‘ How ineonsistent is it with reason that 
* young, hale, vigorous men, whether labourers in agriculture 
© or manufacturers, who are well able to maintain themsel ves— 
‘nay, more than able to do it—should, on their offering to 
‘ marry, have notice from the parish-officers that they shall re- 
‘ move them, as likely to become chargeable? Js not this of all 
‘ other means the most effectual to prevent and check population ? 
* And did ever any nation under heaven grow great by check- 
‘ ing population ? Suppose, sir, the couple, in spite of this in- 
‘ famous notice, should persevere in their intention and marry ; 
‘ they are removed. Gentlemen may say, what harm in that ? 
‘ Why not live in one parish as well as another ? I will tell such 
‘ gentlemen wherein is the mischief; the removal carries them 
‘ from a place where they can earn 15s. a-week by manufac- 
* tures, to another where they can get but 10s. by agriculture.’ 
And Mr Whitworth said, on the same occasion, ‘ Sir, I have 
‘ known to the amount of 30 or 40 families sent off by removal 
‘ orders in one day—a scene highly scandalous, and urging in 
* the strongest manner the necessity of the bill.’ 

It is thus established by evidence which it seems impossible 
to controvert, how much soever the conclusion may be at vari- 
ance with the opinions that have recently been current on the 
subject, that from their institution down to a late period, the 
effect of the Poor Laws was not to increase but to diminish po- 
pulation, The act of the 43d of Elizabeth, by devolving the 
protection of the poor on the landlords and occupiers of land, 
compelled the latter to take all possible precautions to prevent 
the too rapid increase of the former. A premium was given to 
those who lived in a state of celibacy; early and improvident 


* Farmer’s Letters to the People of England, published in 1770, 3d 
edit. vol. 1. pp. 300-302, 
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marriages were discouraged by what could not fail to be consi- 
dered very severe penalties ; and the poor were compelled to ex- 
ercise that degree of prudence and consideration in their con- 
duct, that we should in vain have expected from their regard to 
their own interests. 

But it is said, that the system by which these results were 
produced, the law of settlement, and the authority given to 
the overseers to refuse all relief to those who did not choose to 
accept it in workhouses, was a gross violation of a man’s na- 
tural liberty, and oppressive in the extreme. We take leave, 
however, to deny that such was really the case. It is idle to talk 
about a violation of natural liberty; for that has long ceased to 
exist. Society, in fact, originates in its annihilation, or, at 
least, in the restraints imposed upon it; and the real and only 
question, with respect to any given restraint that either has 
been or may be imposed, is, whether it is advantageous or 
not. If it be for the public benefit, it ought certainly to be en- 
forced, and if otherwise, it ought as certainly to be repealed. If 
we refer to any other standard than this, it is impossible we 
should ever arrive, except by the merest accident, at any sound 
conclusion, in any department of political science. Keeping then 
this principle steadily in view, let it also be remembered that 
it is now universally admitted that the tendency of population, 
when left to itself, is to increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence; and, by consequence, to plunge the lower classes, who 
must always form the great majority in every country, into 
want and wretchedness. But, when such is the case, is it not, 
plainly, the duty of a wise government to adopt measures for 
the prevention of so great an evil? All civilized countries are 
in the habit of resorting to the most effective measures to pre- 
vent the spread of epidemics and infectious diseases: But of all 
the plagues that can afflict a country, the plague of universal 
poverty is by far the most to be dreaded; and the same princi- 
ples that warrant us in interfering to guard against the lesser, 
will surely warrant us in endeavouring to avert the greater 
evil. 

Now, admitting that this principle is well-founded, it is not very 
easy to see how it could have been brought into operation in a 
more beneficial manner, than by the system of Poor Laws as they 
existed previously to 1795. These laws rendered it the direct 
and obvious interest of the landlords, farmers, and all other 
persons possessed of fixed property, to oppose themselves to 
what is by far the most efficient cause of poverty—a too great 
increase of population. That particular cases of great hardship 
may have occurred under the operation of this system, we do 
not presume to deny. But such eases must of necessity occur 
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under the operation of any system that has the same object in 
view, and is sufficient for its accomplishment. In this case, 
however, we do not think that there are any good grounds for 
thinking that such instances were either of frequent or general 
occurrence. It could not be the interest of the landlords or 
occupiers to contract the population too much; for, had they 
done so, wages must have risen proportionally: And it has 
been justly remarked, that the power conferred by the old law 
of settlement of removing labourers, had an excellent effect; 
inasmuch as the labourers who lived in a parish on sufferance, 
‘found it necessary to recommend themselves by their good 
‘ behaviour, and they were generally models of industry and 
‘ correctness. They had, too, the most powerful of motives for 
‘ exerting themselves to acquire a sufficiency of property to se- 
* cure their residence in the parish of their adoption.’* 

It may perhaps be said, that, had the Poor Laws never exist- 
ed, had the poor not been tempted to place a deceitful trust in 
parish assistance, their natural sagacity would have led them to 
act with prudence and consideration, and not to multiply their 
numbers beyond the demand for them. That this might have 
been, in some measure, the case, we are not disposed to deny ; 
but considering the state of depression in which the poor have 
always been involved, and their total ignorance of the real 
and efficient causes of poverty, there are, we are afraid, very 
slender grounds for thinking that this influence would have 
been very sensibly felt. A man must be in tolerably comfort- 
able circumstances before he is at all likely to be much in 
fluenced by prospective considerations. Those who have spe- 
culated with respect to the operation of the Poor Laws on the 
prudential virtues, have usually belonged to the upper classes, 
and have supposed the lower classes to be actuated by the same 
motives as those with whom they associate. But the cir- 
cumstances under which these classes are placed, are so very 
different, as to render it exceedingly difficult to draw any accu- 
rate conclusion as to the conduct of the one, in respect of such 
matters, from observations made upon the conduct of the 
other. A man who is comfortable in his circumstances, must, 
in order not to lose caste, and to secure a continuance of 
the advantages which he enjoys, exercise a certain degree of 


* See an excellent article on this subject in the Morning Chronicle of 
the 28th of December, 1827. See also an able article on the same sub. 
ject, in the same Journal, 23d November, 1827. 
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prudence. But those who possess few comforts, who are near 
the verge of human society, and have but little to lose, do not 
act under any such serious responsibility. A want of caution, 
and a recklessness of consequences, are in their case produc- 
tive of comparatively little injury, and in consequence they 
are less guarded against. The widest and most comprehensive 
experience proves that this is the case. The lower we descend 
in the scale of society, the less consideration and forethought 
do we find to prevail. When we either compare the different 
classes of the same country, or of different countries, we in- 
variably find, that poverty is never so little dreaded, as by 
those who are most likely to become its victims. The nearer 
they approach to it, the less is it feared by them. And that 
generally numerous class, who are already so low that they can 
fall no lower, eagerly plunge into every excess; and seek only 
immediate gratifications, without either thinking or caring about 
the consequences. 

On the whole, therefore, we confess that we see but little rea- 
son for thinking that the fear of being left destitute in old age, 
had the Poor Laws not existed, would have operated so power- 
fully in the way of deterring those who were already poor and 
uninstructed, as the labouring classes throughout England have 
generally been, from entering into improvident unions, as the 
formidable restraints that grew out of the Poor Laws. ‘¢ A la- 
‘ bouring man in his youth,’ it has been justly observed, ¢ is not 
‘ disposed to look forward to the decline of life, but listens 
* to the impulses of passion. He sees the picture through the 
‘ deceitful mirror which his inclinations hold up to him. Those 
‘ restraints which persons of property, interested in keeping 
‘ down poor-rates, will infallibly oppose, are much more likely 
‘ to be efficacious, than those which he will impose on himself. 
‘ Till lately, no pauper could marry, and no pauper ought to be 
‘ allowed to marry. If there was no opening for a married man 
‘in his own parish, and if the attempt to marry in another led 
* to his removal as a pauper, the Jabourer found himself govern- 
‘ ed by circumstances to which his inclinations were forced to 
* yield.’* 

We have already seen that the average annual amount of the 
sums expended for the relief of the poor of England and Wales, 
during the three years ending with 1750, amounted to L.689,971. 
The rapid increase of population in the towns and villages sub- 


* Morning Chronicle, 28th December. 
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sequently to the peace of Paris, in 1763, arising out of the ex- 
traordinary extension of manufactures and commerce, occasion- 
ed a considerable relaxation in the system previously adopted of 
providing for the poor at workhouses. Still, however, the pro- 
gress of the rates was by no means rapid. During the years 
1783, 1784, and 1785, being those immediately subsequent to 
the termination of the American war, most sorts of businesses 
were very much depressed ; the crops were also deficient, and 
the prices of corn, and the quantities imported, rose to an unu- 
sual height. But notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, 
the rates, on an average of these three years, amounted to only 
L.2,167,748, of which L.1,912,241 were expended on the poor, 
being about a million more than had been expended upon them 
at the commencement of the century; an increase which, con- 
sidering that the population of England and Wales is supposed 
to have been augmented, in the interval between 1700 and 
1780, from 5,475,000 to 7,953,000, and considering also the 
peculiar circumstances of the country at the latter period, 
must certainly be reckoned very inconsiderable ; and can only 
be accounted for by the powerful operation of the causes al- 
ready alluded to, in retarding the progress of population. 

We have no subsequent account of the amount of the poor’s- 
rate, previously to the year 1803; but inasmuch as the period 
from 1785 to the commencement of the late French war in 1793, 
was one of uninterrupted agricultural and commercial prospe- 
rity, it may safely be concluded that the rates were consider- 
ably lower in 1793 than in 1785. How much this reduction 
might amount to, it is impossible accurately to conjecture, but, 
at the commencement of the late war, they could hardly, one 
should think, exceed L.1,400,000, or L.1,500,000 a-year. 

Unfortunately, however, an entire revolution was now ef- 
fected in the mode of administering the Poor Laws—a revolution 
which not only removed almost all the barriers by which the 
progress of pauperism had previously been opposed, but which 
has multiplied its victims, even in spite of themselves. The old 
system had been somewhat relaxed in 1752, by Mr Gilbert’s 
act, which, by incorporating parishes together, prevented the 
landlords and tenants from feeling that intense interest in the 
restriction of population and pauperism, that they could not 
help feeling when they were brought within their immediate 
observation, and exhibited themselves within the sphere of 
their immediate influence. But it was not until 1795 that 
the flood-gates of pauperism were set open, and the encourage- 
ment of improvidence made a national concern. The price of 
corn, which had, upon an average of the three preceding 
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years, averaged 54s., rose, in 1795, to 74s. As wages continued 
stationary at their former elevation, the distress of the poor was 
very great, and many able-bodied labourers, who had rarely be- 
fore applied for parish assistance, became claimants for relief. 
But, instead of meeting this emergency, as it ought to have 
been met, by temporary expedients, and by grants of relief pro- 
portioned to the exigency of every given case, one uniform sys- 
tem was adopted. The magistrates of Berks, and some other 
southern counties, issued tables, showing the wages which, as 
they affirmed, every labouring man ought to receive, according 
to the variations in the number of his family, and the price of 
bread ; and they accompanied these tables with an order, directing 
the parish officers to make up the deficit to the labourer, in the event 
of the wages paid him by his employers falling short of the tabular 
allowance. An act was at the same time passed, to allow the 
justices to administer relief out of the workhouse, and also to 
relieve such poor persons as had property of their own! As 
might have been expected, this system did not cease with the 
temporary circumstances which gave it birth; but has ever 
since been acted upon. It is now almost universally establish- 
ed in the southern half of England; and has been productive of 
an extent of mischief that could hardly have been conceived 
possible. 

We need not dwell on the folly and absurdity of attempting 
to make the wages of labour vary directly and immediately with 
every change in the price of bread. Every one must see, that 
if this system were bona fide acted upon—if the poor were al- 
ways supplied with the power of purchasing an equal quantity 
of corn, whether corn happened to be abundant and cheap, or 
scarce and dear, they could have no motive to lessen their con- 
sumption in seasons when the supply is deficient, so that the 
whole pressure of the scarcity would, in such cases, be removed 
from them, and thrown entirely upon the other, and chiefly 
the middle classes. But not to insist on this point, let us look 
at the practical operation of this system as it affects the la- 
bourer and his employers. The allowance scales now issued 
from time to time by the magistrates, are usually framed on 
the principle, that every labourer should have a gallon loaf of 
standard wheaten bread weekly, for every member of his fa- 
mily, and one over, that is, four loaves for three persons, five 
for four, six for five, and so on. Suppose now that the gallon 
loaf costs Is. 6d., and that the average rate of wages in any 
particular district is 8s. a-week: A, an industrious unmarried 
labourer, will get 8s.; But B has a wife and four children, 
hence he claims seven gallon loaves, or 10s, 6d. a-week ; and as 
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wages are only 8s., he gets 2s. 6d. a-week from the parish: C, 
again, has a wife and six children; he consequently requires 
nine gallon loaves, or 13s. 6d. a-week, and gets, of course, a 
pension over and above his wages, of 5s. 6d.: D is so idle and 
disorderly that no one will employ him; but he has a wife and 
five children, and is in consequence entitled to eight gallon loaves 
for their support; so that he must have a pension of 12s, a- 
week, to support him in his dissolute mode of life ! 

It is clear that this system, by making the parish allow- 
ance to labourers increase with every increase in the number 
of their children, must act as a bounty on marriage; and that, 
by increasing the supply of labourers beyond the demand, it 
must necessarily depress the rate of wages: And it is farther 
clear, that by giving the same allowance to the idle and disor- 
derly, as to the industrious and well-behaved workman, it must 
operate as a premium on idleness and profligacy, aud take away 
all the most powerful motives to industry and good conduct. 
These, however, are not the only effects of this system. Under 
its operation a labourer dares not venture to earn beyond a cer- 
tain amount; for if he did, his allowance from the parish would 
either be withheld altogether, or proportionally reduced. In 
consequence, working by the piece is now nearly unknown in 
the southern counties of England ; and the whole labouring po- 
pulation are reduced to the condition of paupers, deprived of 
the means, and almost of the desire, to emerge from the state 
of helotism in which they are sunk. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on labourers’ wages, printed in 1824, 
will show that we have not exaggerated the evils of the allow- 
ance system. 

‘ A labourer,’ say the Committee, * being quite certain of 
* obtaining an allowance from the parish sufficient to support his 
‘ family, it consequently becomes a matter of indifference to him 
‘ whether he earn a small sum or a large one. It is obvious, 
‘ indeed, that a disinclination to work must be the consequence 
* of so vicious a system. He whose subsistence is secure without 
‘ work, and who cannot obtain more than a mere sufficiency by 
* the hardest work, will naturally be an idle and careless labourer. 
* Frequently the work done by four or five such labourers, does not 
* amount to what might easily be performed by a single labourer 
* working at task-work. 

‘A surplus population is encouraged ; men who receive but a 
‘small pittance know that they have only to marry, and that pit- 
‘ tance will be increased proportionally to the number of their child- 
‘ren. Hence the supply of labour is by no means regulated by the 
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‘ demand ; and parishes are burdened with thirty, forty, and fifty 
‘labourers, for whem they can find no employment, and who 
‘ serve to depress the situation of all their fellow-labourers in the 
‘same parish. An intelligent witness, who is much in the ha- 
‘ bit of employing labourers, states, that when complaining of 
‘their allowance they frequently say to him, We will marry, 
* and then you must maintain us. 

‘ This system secures subsistence to all ; to the idle as well as 
‘ to the industrious ; to the profligate as well as the sober ; and 
‘ as far as human interests are concerned, all inducements to obtain 
‘ a good character are taken away. The effects have correspond- 
‘ ed with the cause—able-bodied men are found slovenly at their 
‘ work, and dissolute in their hours of relaxation ; a father is ne- 
‘ gligent of his children; the children do not think it necessary 
‘ to contribute to the support of their parents; the employers 
‘and the employed are engaged in perpetual quarrels, and the 
‘ pauper, always relieved, is always discontented; crime ad- 
‘ vances with increasing boldness, and the parts of the country 
‘ where this system prevails are, in spite of our gaols and our 
‘ laws, filled with poachers and thieves.’ pp. 3, 4. 

The wages of labour in the southern counties, where this sys- 
tem is in full operation, are not only extremely different in dif- 
ferent parishes, but are universally very much below their level 
in the northern counties, to which fortunately this pestilence 
has not yet extended. Thus it is stated in the Report to which 
we have now referred, that in many parishes of Kent, Suffolk, 
Bedford, Essex, Norfolk, &c., wages were, in 1824, as low as 
6d. a-day, or 3s. a-week ; that in others they amounted to 4s. 
and 5s.; in others again to 6s.; and in some they rose as high 
as 9s., which was the maximum; while in Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Lancashire, and other northern counties still free from 
this contamination, wages fluctuated from 12s. to 15s. a-week. 

In his evidence before the Emigration Committee, Mr Hodges, 
Chairman of the West Kent Quarter Sessions, says, ‘ Formerly 
‘ working people usually staid in service till they were twenty- 
‘ five, thirty, or thirty-five years of age before they married ; 
‘ whereas they now marry frequently under age. Formerly these 
‘ persons had saved L.40 or L.50 before they married, and they 
‘ were never burdensome to the parish.’ And in another place 
he says, ‘ that now, they have not saved a shilling before their 
*‘ marriage, and become immediately burdensome.’ * , 

There is one circumstance connected with the allowance 


* Report, p. 184. 
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system, which has rendered the farmers less anxious to get rid 
of it than might at first be supposed. Had the burden of the 
rates fallen wholly on them, whatever they might have gained 
by a reduction of wages below the tabular allowance, would 
have been lost by a corresponding rise of the rates: but al- 
though there can be no doubt that, owing to the stimulus 
it has given to population, and the premium it holds out to idle- 
ness, the sum that is now paid by the farmers in rates and wages 
taken together, is very decidedly greater than they would 
have had to pay for labour, had the allowance system never been 
in operation, it has, notwithstanding, led many of them to sup- 
pose that it was advantageous to them, by obliging others to 
pay a part of the wages of their labourers. By combining to- 
gether, as they almost uniformly do, the farmers in agricul- 
tural parishes can reduce the rate of wages to any limit they 
please. They are enabled to do this, because the parish, by 
granting such a supplementary allowance to the labourer as will 
support him and his family, prevents him from emigrating to 
another district, as he would most certainly do, were his em- 
ployers to attempt artificially to depress his wages in a country 
unfettered by this system. And as the supplementary allow- 
ance paid the labourers by the parish is derived from a tax laid 
indiscriminately on all fixed property, its effect is to force the 
occupiers of villas, as well as shopkeepers, tradesmen, &c., or 
those who do not employ labourers, to pay a portion of the wages 
of those who do; and thus to place every farmer who might 
be disposed to act on a more liberal system, in a relatively dis- 
advantageous situation! The farmers are, in this way, led to 
encourage a system which fraudulently imposes a heavy burden 
upon others ; and which, by degrading the labourers, and mul- 
tiplying their numbers beyond the real demand for them, must, 
if allowed to run its full course, ultimately overspread the whole 
country with the most abject poverty and wretchedness. 

The vast importance of this subject will, we are sure, be 
deemed a sufficient excuse for our laying the following Memo- 
rial of the Magistrates of Suffolk, to the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Poor Laws in 1817, before our readers. Its 
authority cannot be questioned ; and it sets the mischiefs arising 
from thefraudulent operation of the allowance systemin the most 
striking point of view. 

‘ We are perfectly aware, that in an institution embracing such a va- 
riety of objects as the rate for the relief of the Poor, the sudden and 
enormous increase of this assessment is not to be ascribed to any single 
cause, but to the co-operation of many, concurring to produce a joint ef- 
fect: nor would we be understood to affirm, that what we are about to 
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suggest is the most general, or even the principal cause of its rapid and 
astonishing augmentation ; but we trust it will appear to the Committee, 
that it is one amongst many others ; that it has actually added very ma- 
terially to the burden of the assessment ; and that it is indefensible in 
every point of view, as being at once unjust, impolitic, and cruel. 

‘ The circumstance to which we allude is a practice which has pre- 
vailed, if not generally, certainly in a considerable part of this county, of 
giving reduced and insufficient wages to labourers in husbandry, and send- 
ing them to the Poor Rate for the remainder of the sum necessary for 
their support. Thus, the labourer, whose family requires eighteen shil- 
lings a-week for their maintenance, receives perhaps nine shillings (in 
some parishes not more than six) from his employer, and the remaining 
nine from the overseers. It will be evident to the Committee, that a prac- 
tice like this must necessarily raise the Rate far beyond its usual amount ; 
that it is thus made subsidiary to wages ; and that it becomes an assess- 
ment, not so much for the relief of the poor as of their employers ; a great 
proportion of whose agricultural labour is paid for by the public, though 
the immediate benefit is exclusively their own. 

‘ The Committee will not fail to observe, that the evil does not stop 
here, but accumulates and gathers strength in its progress. If the farmer 
can reduce his wages to eighteenpence or a shilling a-day, he can, by the 
same authority, reduce them to sixpence, threepence, or to a penny, and 
throw his labourer upon the parish for the rest ; and if this discretionary 
power is permitted to the farmer, we do not see how it can be withheld 
from the carpenter, the bricklayer, the blacksmith, or, in short, from any 
person exercising a trade and employing the labour of others. By which 
means the wages of the whole of the labouring Poor will be thrown upon 
the Rates, and this most useful and industrious class of the community 
will become at once eleemosynary and dependent. 

‘ We beg to remind the Committee, that if we do not follow up our 
conclusion to the manufacturing Poor, it is because Suffolk is principally 
an agricultural county, and because we wish to coxfine our suggestions 
to what falls immediately within our own cognizance. And we also beg 
to state our conviction, that the situation of the farmers is not such 
as disables them from paying for their labour at a fair and reasonable rate 
of wages. If, indeed, the Poor Rates were levied solely upon those who 
employed labourers, the evil, though great, would be less oppressive. But 
when it is recollected that the small occupier, who cultivates his little 
farm by his own labour and that of his family; that the tradesman, the 
mechanic, and (where cottages are rated, or where a little land is attach- 
ed to them) even the labourer is compelled to pay to this assessment, the 
hardship and partiality of this practice is most evident and striking. 

‘In large villages and country towns, where a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants are subject to the payment of the Poor Rate, although 
not occupiers of land, the injustice of this system is also very apparent. 
The professional man, the annuitant, the shopkeeper, the artisan, all are 
taxed for the payment of labour, from which they derive no immediate 
benefit, and in the profits of which they have no participation. 

‘ We forbear to enlarge farther upon the subject, as we trust enough 
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has already been said to satisfy the Committee, that such an appropria- 
tion of what ought to be the Poor's Rate is unjust. 

‘ It is also impolitic ;—For it tends to debase the industrious labourer 
to the class of the pauper ; it habituates him to the reception of parish 
relief; it teaches him to look to the Rate for his usual maintenance, in- 
stead of applying to it reluctantly in sickness or old age ; and it saps the 
vital principle of industry, and obliterates the little remaining honest pride 
of independence. 

‘ It is erwel ;—Because the burden of the wages of labour, the imme- 
diate profit of which is to others, is thus thrown upon that part of the 
community which is already borne down by the weight of public taxes, 
and of the necessary parochial assessments. 

‘ We beg to submit to the Committee, that for the evil thus detailed, 
the existing laws, in our apprehension, furnish no relief. If the labourer, 
whose earnings are insufficient for his support, applies to a magistrate, 
the magistrate, having no power to fix the rate of wages, MUST, however 
reluctantly, ORDER relief from the Poor Rate ; and, as this order is final 
and conclusive, the several classes before mentioned as aggrieved by this 
unequal assessment, are precluded from the benefit of appeal against the 
overseer’s account, and left without remedy against this glaring act of in- 
justice and oppression. 

‘ Such being our view of the subject, we hope we may be allowed to 
call the attention of the Committee to the necessity of putting a stop to 
this pernicious practice of mixing the wages of labour with the relief of 
the Poor ; and, intreating their indulgence for the freedom of these sug- 
gestions, we leave the matter in their hands, in the full confidence that 
they will adopt such regulations as in their wisdom they shall think ad- 
visable and expedient.’ (Subscribed by fifteen Magistrates. ) 


We subjoin a parliamentary paper, containing an account of 
the sums assessed and levied under the name of Poor Rates, at 
the several periods for which returns have been required by 
Parliament ; of the sums annually expended for the support of 
the poor; of the sums expended in Law, Removals, &c. ; and of 
the prices of wheat in England and Wales, in the undermention- 
ed years. 
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It may seem, at first sight, from this table, that the rates 
have been diminished: But if we take the fluctuations in the price 
of wheat into account, it will be seen, that though a smaller 
amount of money is now laid out on the poor than was laid out 
on them in 1817, they are still getting quite as large a share of 
the produce of the land and labour of the country, as they did 
then. 

It must be obvious to every one, that if we would avert the 
plague of universal poverty from the land, a vigorous effort must 
be made to counteract this system. It is said that the most ef- 
fectual method for the accomplishment of this desirable object 
would be, to enact that no able-bodied labourer should in future 
be entitled to parish relief. It may be doubted, however, whether 
such a plan could, in the existing circumstances of the country, 
be carried into effect; and there can be no doubt that the evil 
may be checked by less violent means. All, in fact, that is in- 


* For this, and the years so marked, there is no particular account of the Sums ex- 
pended in Law, or in Removals. 

+ For these periods there is no account of the Sums expended, as distinguished from 
those assessed and levied. 

t For this and the subsequent years, the Orders required Returns, not of the Sums 
assessed and levied, but of the Sum levied. 
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dispensable is, to revert to the system established previously to 
1795; to abolish every vestige of the allowance system ; and to 
enact that no able-bodied labourer shall henceforth be entitled 
to relief, unless he choose to accept it in workhouses conducted 
in the mode already explained. Such a system would shut the 
flood-gates of pauperism; and would tend to improve the habits 
of the poor, to lessen their numbers, and to raise them in the scale 
of society. 

But there are several other highly important measures that 
ought to be adopted, in order the more effectually to arrest the 
progress of pauperism. There was nothing, as we have already 
seen, that formerly contributed so much to prevent the too ra- 
pid increase of population, as the efforts made by the landlords 
and farmers to prevent the erection of cottages. But since 1795 
a very great change has taken place in this respect. In the 
counties of Suffolk, Sussex, Kent, and generally, indeed, through 
all the south of England, the parish officers are in the custom of 
undertaking to pay the rent of the cottages occupied by the poor, 
and in consequence persons who possess small pieces of ground 
are tempted to cover them with cottages, the sum which they 
have to pay to the rates being a mere trifle, compared with the pro - 
fits which they make from letting the cottages on advantageous 
terms to the parish. Mr Hodges, chairman of the West Kent 
Quarter Sessions, Mr Curteis, member for Sussex, Mr Bur- 
rel, member for Suffolk, Mr Cosway, &c.—gentlemen who have 
had the best possible opportunities for forming a correct opinion 
on this point, stated in their evidence before the Emigration Com- 
mittee, that there had been a very great increase of cottages of 
late years, and that this increase had contributed, in no ordinary 
degree, to increase the number of the poor. Mr Hodges gave it 
as his clear opinion that unless a stop were put to the increase 
of cottages, all other regulations with respect to the poor would 
be absolutely nugatory. ‘ I cannot forbear,’ said this very in- 
telligent gentleman, ‘ urging again, that any measure having for 
* its object the relief of parishes from their over-population, must 
* of necessity become perfectly useless, unless the act of Parliament 
* contain some regulations with respect to the erecting and maintain- 
* ing of cottages. I am quite satisfied that the erecting of cottages 
‘ has been a most serious evil throughout the country. The getting 
‘ of a cottage tempts young people of seventeen and eighteen years 
© of age, and even younger, to marry. It is notorious that almost 
* numberless cottages have been built by persons speculating on the 
‘ parish rates for their rents.’* 


* First Report, Appendix, pp. 136, 185. 
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Can any one doubt for a moment that the legislature is bound 
to put an end to this practice? The parish officers should be in- 
terdicted from contributing anything whatever to the payment 
of the rent of a cottage occupied by an able-bodied labourer. 
But this, of itself, would not be enough. We concur entirely 
in opinion with Mr Hodges, Mr Curteis, and Mr Cosway, that 
the trade of building ‘ beggars’ nests’ is not one that deserves to 
be encouraged ; and we also agree with them in thinking, that 
in order to check it, cottages ought either to be universally sub- 
jected to a pretty heavy tax, to be, in all cases, levied from the 
proprietor and made payable to government, or that parishes 
should be authorized to impose such an assessment as they think 
proper on the proprietors of cottages, in aid of the rates. It is not 
to be endured that the owner of a few acres should be permitted 
to enrich himself by founding a colony of beggars, which must be 
maintained at the expense of the landlords and occupiers of the 
parish. Such an abuse calls for immediate and effectual redress. 
It is also deserving of consideration, whether the power now 
possessed by the magistrates, of revising the proceedings of 
parishes, and of the overseers appointed by them, and ordering 
the poor relief in cases in which it is refused by the latter, ought 
tobe continued. And it seems also highly expedient that the ex- 
isting law of bastardy should be reviewed; and that the premium 
that is now given to those who commit a faux pas should be con- 
siderably diminished. 
But, supposing all the measures we have now proposed were 
adopted, still they would not be enoygh to arrest the torrent of 
auperism. The poor of England have suffered much and deep- 
y from the change made in the administration of the Poor 
Laws in 1795; but of late years they have suffered still more 
from the influx of Irish paupers. Great Britain has been over- 
run by half-famished hordes, that have, by their competition, 
lessened the wages of labour, and, by their example, degraded 
the habits and lowered the opinions of the people with respect 
to subsistence. But great as the mischief is that has already 
been occasioned by this barbarian immigration, it is trifling in- 
deed to what we may confidently predict will be produced by 
it, if no efforts be made to put a stop to it. The facilities of 
conveyance afforded by steam navigation, are such, that the 
merest beggar, provided he can command a sixpence, may get 
himsalf carried from Ireland to England. And when such 
is the fact—when what may, almost without a metaphor, be 
termed floating-bridges, have been established between Belfast 
and Glasgow, and Dublin and Liverpool—does any one sup- 
pose, that if no artificial obstacles be thrown in the way of immi- 
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gration, or if no efforts be made to provide an outlet in some 
other quarter for the pauper population of Ireland, we shall es- 
cape being overrun by it? It is not conceivable, that with the 
existing means of intercourse, wages should continue to be, at 
an average, 20d. a-day in England, and only 4d. or 5d. in Ireland. 
So long as the Irish paupers find that they can improve their 
condition by coming to England, thither they will come. At this 
very moment, five or siz millions of beggars are all of them turn- 
ing their eyes, and many of them directing their steps, to this 
land of promise! The locusts that ‘ will eat up every blade 
‘ of grass, and every green thing,’ are already on the wing. The 
danger is great and imminent; and can only be averted by the 
prompt adoption of the most decisive measures. 

It is the bounden duty of government to organize measures 
calculated to raise the people of Ireland from the abyss of po- 
verty and destitution into which they have sunk. But these mea- 
sures, how judiciously soever they may be devised, must neces- 
sarily be slow in their operation. No very immediate change, 
either in the habits or circumstances of the Irish people, can be 
expected to result from them. Years must elapse before their 
influence can be very sensibly felt. It is idle, therefore, to trust 
to them for protection from a pressing and immediate calamity. 
We must resort to a less circuitous system. Seeing that we can- 
not raise the people of Ireland to the same level as those of Bri- 
tain, we are bound to take effectual precautions to prevent 
them from bringing the latter down to their own. The salus 
populi imperiously requires that an end should be put to the far- 
ther influx of Irish paupers. It is in vain to palter with so great 
an evil. The present state of things is destructive of the hap- 
— and comfort of the people of Britain, without being of the 

east advantage to Ireland. A law should, therefore, be enacted, 
to prevent any individual coming from Ireland to Britain, with- 
out a passport; and the custom-house officers ought to be in- 
structed to refuse passports to ali who cannot establish, by 
satisfactory evidence, that they belong to some other class than 
that of labourers, or that they have some other object in view 
in visiting Britain, than that of employing themselves as labour- 
ers. The same thing might, perhaps, be more easily effected by 
imposing a pretty heavy tax on all passengers; and making the 
owners of the vessel responsible for its payment. But, however 
the object may be attained, we hold that it is indispensable that a 
stop should be put tothe farther immigration of paupers. When 
the people of Ireland have been raised to something like the same 
level as those of England, the freest intercourse may be allowed 
between the two countries. Till then, however, we must stand 
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on the defensive. Justice to ourselves requires that we should 
erect a bulwark capable of throwing back the tide of poverty that 
is now setting so strongly against us. 

At present we have neither time nor space to enter upon 
any discussion of the means that ought to be adopted for im- 
proving the condition of Ireland. But the more we consider 
the subject, the more firmly are we convinced of the propriety 
of encouraging emigration, on a very large scale, to our Trans- 
atlantic possessions; and of defraying the cost of that emigra- 
tion, partly by a tax on the rent of land, and partly and chiefly 
by a heavy tax on cottages, to be in every instance paid by the 
proprietor. The thanks of the country are justly due to Mr Wil- 
mot Horton, for the great zeal, talent, and perseverance which 
he has displayed in bringing the question of emigration fully and 
fairly before the public. We hope he will not be disconcerted 
by the little interest the subject seems to have excited in the 
House of Commons. He may be assured that it will, at no 
distant period, force itself upon the consideration even of the 
most callous and indifferent. The clamour that has of late been 
raised against the proceedings of the landlords of Ireland, under 
the subletting act, appears to us to be utterly without founda- 
tion. The circumstances of the country are unfortunately such 
as to prevent the provisions of that wise and excellent statute 
from being rapidly carried into effect. It is, in most cases, im- 
possible to act upon it; and we are much afraid that many land- 
lords will not think it for their advantage to enforce it, even 
though they had the power. For this reason Government ought 
to interfere, by assisting and stimulating the landlords to remove 
the surplus population that is at present hutted upon their estates; 
and when this is done, such measures ought to be adopted as 
will render it for the interest of the landlords to exert themselves 
to the utmost to prevent the recurrence of the evil. If Go- 
vernment do not interfere, there is but too much reason to fear 
that the subletting act will become a mere dead letter. And if 
so, there will no longer be any means of setting bounds to that 
endless division and sub-division of the land, which has been, 
and is, the curse of Ireland. The numbers and the misery of the 
population will go on increasing, until the whole country, from 
the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, be overspread with potatoe 
beds, and hordes of half-naked and half-starved savages. 

We subjoin the following table from the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1818, 
on the Poor Laws. The number of paupers, and their classifica- 
tion, are most probably about the same at the present moment. 
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ACCOUNT of MONEY raised by Poor's Rates, &c. within the Years 1813, 1814, 
and 1815; Manner in which that Money has been Expended ; Numbers and Classes 
of Paupers relieved, &c. 


Naan nn nS IESE errr es 
YEARS ENDING 







EasTEr, 1813. | Easter, 1814. |25 Marcn, 1815. 











£. s. ad. z. se ad. £. s da. 

Money raised by poor’s rates, 
and.any other rate or rates (8,651,438 5 104|8,392,728 7 5 |7,460,855 8 2 

Average rate in the £, accord- s. d 2 a 2 a 


ing to which the rates were 
3 4 3 3 2 104 







raised in the several years 








Money expended for the main- 
tenance and relief of the 
poor . ° ° 

Money expended in suits of 
law, removal of paupers, and 
expenses of overseers or other| 
Officers . . ° . 

Money expended on militia 
charges, viz. maintenance of| 
the wives and children o 
militiamen . ° . 

All other militia charges 

Money. expended for all other 

purposes, (except those ex- 

pressed in the two last co- 
lumns,) church rate, coun- 

ty rate, highway rate, &c. 

&e: 





6,679,657 15 54/6,297,331 7 745,421,168 9 3) 










325,107 1 14) 332,966 0 113) 324,664 16 4} 










157,092 18 103} 145,405 19 8 91,168 31 
89,109 2 03| 43,169 13 7 14,225 7 Oh 














1,614,871 5 6 {1,692,989 19 113)1,657,626 18 2 


Total amount of money ex- 
pended . . ° . 
Number of persons relieved 
from the poor’s rate perma- 
nently, (but not including 
any children whose parents 
have been permanently re- 
lieved out of the house,) 
Out of any workhouse 
In any workhouse. 
Number of parishioners relie- 
ved occasionally . ° 





9 |7,508,853 14 84 









8,865,833 8 0 |8.511,863 1 





Number. Number. Number. 






434,441 430.140 406,887 
97,223 94,085 88,115 









440,249 429,770 400,971 













Total of paupers. relieved 





971,913 953,995 
——————| |S 


895,973 











Number of members in friend- 
ly societies . ° ° 










821,319 838,728 925,439 





verage Annual Amount of Charitable Donations, (whether arising from Land o 
Money,) which are managed or distributed by the Minister, Churchwardens, 0 
Overseers, or any of them : 

For Farish Schools ° ° ‘ £ 71,901 3 9% 

For other Purposes . ° ° 166,409 2 113 


Total, £238,310 6 9 
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Ant. IIL—The Romance of History. England. By Uewnny 
Neeve. London, 1828, 


VWYo write History respectabl y—that is, to abbreviate dispatches, 

and make extracts from speeches, to intersperse in ie pro- 
portion epithets of praise and abhorrence, to draw up antitheti- 
cal characters of great men, setting forth how many contradic- 
tory virtues and vices they united, and abounding in withs and 
withouts; all this is very easy. But to be a really great historian 
is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinctions. Many Scien- 
tific works are, in their kind, absolutely perfect. There are 
Poems which we should be inclined to designate as faultless, or 
as disfigured only by blemishes which pass unnoticed in the 
general blaze of excellence. There are Speeches, some speeches 
of Demosthenes particularly, in which it would be impossible 
to alter a word without altering it for the worse. But we are 
acquainted with no History which approaches to our notion of 
what a history ought to be—with no history which does not 
widely depart, either on the right hand or on the left, from the 
exact line. 

The cause may easily be assigned. This province of litera- 
ture is a debateable land. It lies on the confines of two distinct 
territories. It is under the jurisdiction of two hostile powers ; 
and, like other districts similarly situated, it is ill-defined, ill 
cultivated, and ill regulated. Instead of being equally shared 
between its two rulers, the Reason and the Imagination, it falls 
alternately under the sole and absolute dominion of each. It is 
sometimes fiction. It is sometimes theory. 

History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by examples. 
Unhappily what the philosophy gains in soundness and depth, 
the examples generally lose in vividness. A perfect historian 
must possess an imagination sufficiently powerful to make his 
narrative affecting and picturesque. Yet he must control it so 
absolutely as to content himself with the materials which he 
finds, and to refrain from supplying deficiencies by additions of 
his own. He must be a profound and ingenious reasoner. Yet 
he must possess sufficient self-command to abstain from casting 
his facts in the mould of his hypothesis. Those who can justly 
estimate these almost insuperable difficulties will not think it 
strange that every writer should have failed, either in the nar- 
rative or in the speculative department of history. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to con- 
siderable qualifications and exceptions, that history begins in Na- 
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vel and ends in Essay. Of the romantic historians Herodotus is 
the earliest and the best. His animation, his simple-hearted 
tenderness, his wonderful talent for description and dialogue, 
and the pure sweet flow of his language, place him at the head 
of narrators. He reminds us of a delightful child. There is a 
grace beyond the reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a ma- 
lice in his innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, an insi- 
nuating eloquence in his lisp. We know of no writer who makes 
such interest for himself and his book in the heart of the reader. 
At the distance of three-and-twenty centuries, we feel for him 
the same sort of pitying fondness which Fontaine and Gay are 
said to have inspired in society. He has written an incomparable 
book. He has written something better perhaps than the best 
history ; but he has not written a good history; he is, from the 
first to the last chapter, an inventor. We do not here refer 
merely to those gross fictions with which he has been reproach- 
ed by the critics of later times. We speak of that colouring 
which is equally diffused over his whole narrative, and which 
perpetually leaves the most sagacious reader in doubt what to 
reject and what to receive. The most authentic parts of his work 
bear the same relation to his wildest legends, which Henry the 
Fifth bears to the Tempest. There was an expedition undertaken 
by Xerxes against Greece ; and there was an invasion of France. 
There was a battle at Platea; and there was a battle at Agin- 
court. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable and the Dauphin, 
Were persons as real as Demaratus and Pausanias. The ha- 
rangue of the Archbishop on the Salic Law and the Book of 
Numbers differs much less from the orations which have in all 
ages proceeded from the Right Reverend bench, than the 
speeches of Mardonius and Artabanus, from those which were 
delivered at the Council-board of Susa. Shakspeare gives us 
enumerations of armies, and returns of killed and wounded, 
which are not, we suspect, much less accurate than those of 
Herodotus. There are passages in Herodotus nearly as long as 
acts of Shakspeare, in which everything is told dramatically, 
and in which the narrative serves only the purpose of stage-di- 
rections. It is possible, no doubt, that the substance of some real 
conversations may have been reported to the historian. But 
events which, if they ever happened, happened in ages and na- 
tions so remote that the particulars could never have been 
known to him, are related with the greatest minuteness of de- 
tail. We have all that Candaules said to Gyges, and all that 
passed between Astyages and Harpagus. We are, therefore, un- 
able to judge whether, in the account which he gives of trans- 
actions respecting which he might possibly have been well in- 
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formed, we can trust to anything beyond the naked outline; 
whether, for example, the answer of Geloa to the ambassadors 
of the Grecian confederacy, or the expressions which passed 
between Aristides and Themistocles at their famous interview, 
have been correctly transmitted to us. The great events are, no 
doubt, faithfully related. So, probably, are many of the slighter 
circumstances ; but which of them it is impossible to ascertain. 
The fictions are so much like the facts, and the facts so much 
like the fictions, that, with respect to many most interesting 
particulars, our belief is neither given nor withheld, but remains 
in an uneasy and interminable state of abeyance. We know that 
there is trath, but we cannot exactly decide where it lies. 

The faults of Herodotus are the faults of a simple and imagi- 
native mind. Children and servants are remarkably Herodotean 
in their style of narration. They tell everything dramatically. 
Their says hes and says shes are proverbial. Every person who 
has had to settle their disputes knows that, even when they have 
no intention to deceive, their reports of conversation always re- 
quire to be carefully sifted. If an educated man were giving an 
account of the late change of administration, he would say— 
‘ Lord Goderich resigned ; and the King, in consequence, sent 
‘ for the Duke of Wellington.’ A porter tells the story as if he 
had been hid behind the curtains of the royal bed at Windsor : 
‘So Lord Goderich says, “ I cannot manage this business; I 
‘ * must go out.” So the King says,—says he, “ Well, then, I 
‘ * must send for the Duke of Wellington—that’s all.”’ This 
is in the very manner of the father of history. 

Herodotus wrote as it was natural that he should write. He 
wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably desi- 
rous of novelty and excitement; for a nation in which the fine 
arts had attained their highest excellence, but in which philoso- 
phy was still in its infancy. His countrymen had but recently 
begun to cultivate prose composition. Public transactions had 
generally been recorded in verse. The first historians might, 
therefore, indulge without fear of censure, in the license allow- 
ed to their predecessors the bards. Books were few. The events 
of former times were learned from tradition and from popular 
ballads ; the manners of foreign countries from the reports of 
travellers. It is well known that the mystery which overhangs 
what is distant, either in space or time, frequently prevents us 
from censuring as unnatural what we perceive to be impossible. 
We stare at a dragoon, who has killed three French cuirassiers, 
as a prodigy; yet we read, without the least disgust, how Ged- 
frey slew his thousands, and Rinaldo his ten thousands. Within 
the last hundred years, stories about China and Bantam, which 
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ought not to have imposed on an old nurse, were gravely laid 
down as foundations of political theories by eminent philoso- 
phers. What the time of the Crusades is to us, the generation of 
Creesus and Solon was to the Greeks of the time of Herodotus. 
Babylon was to them what Pekin was to the French academi- 
cians of the last century. 

For such a people was the book of Herodotus composed ; and, 
if we may trust to a report, not sanctioned indeed by writers of 
high authority, but in itself not improbable, it was composed 
not to be read, but to be heard. It was not to the slow circulation 
of a few copies, which the rich only could possess, that the aspiring 
author looked for his reward. The great Olympian festival,—the 
solemnity which collected multitudes, proud of the Grecian name, 
from the wildest mountains of Doris, and the remotest colonies 
of Italy and Libya,—was to witness his triumph. The interest of 
the narrative, and the beauty of the style, were aided by the 
imposing effect of recitation,—by the splendour of the spectacle, 
—by the powerful influence of sympathy. A critic, who could 
have asked for authorities in the midst of such a scene, must 
have been of a cold and sceptical nature; and few such critics 
were there. As was the historian, such were the auditors,—in- 
quisitive, credulous, easily moved by religious awe or patriotic 
enthusiasm. They were the very men to hear with delight of 
strange beasts, and birds, and trees,—of dwarfs, and giants, and 
cannibals—of gods, whose very names it was impiety to utter, 
—of ancient dynasties, which had left behind them monuments 
surpassing all the works of later times,—of towns like provin- 
ces,—of rivers like seas,—of stupendous walls, and temples, and 
pyramids,—of the rites which the Magi performed at day-break 
on the tops of the mountains,—of the secrets inscribed on the 
eternal obelisks of Memphis. With equal delight they would have 
listened to the graceful romances of their own country. They 
now heard of the exact accomplishment of obscure predictions, 
of the punishment of crimes over which the justice of heaven 
had seemed to slumber,—of dreams, omens, warnings from the 
dead,—of princesses, for whom noble suitors contended in every 
generous exercise of strength and skill,—of infants, strangely 
preserved from the dagger of the assassin, to fulfil high desti- 
nies. 

As the narrative approached their own times, the interest be- 
came still more absorbing. The chronicler had now to tell the 
story of that great conflict, from which Europe dates its intel- 
lectual and political supremacy,—a story which, even at this 
distance of time, is the most marvellous and the most touching 
in the annals of the human race,—a story, abounding with all 
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that is wild and wonderful, with all that is pathetic and ani- 
mating ; with the gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and despo- 
tic power,—with the mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, and 
of courage. He told them of rivers dried up in a day,—of pro- 
vinces famished for a meal,—of a passage for ships hewn through 
the mountains,—of a road for armies spread upon the waves,— 
of monarchies and commonwealths swept away,—of anxiety, of 
terror, of confusion, of despair !—and then of proud and stubborn 
hearts tried in that extremity of evil, and not found wanting,—of 
resistance long maintained against desperate odds,—of lives dear- 
ly sold, when resistance could be maintained no more,—of signal 
deliverance, and of unsparing revenge. Whatever gave a strong- 
er air of reality to a narrative so well calculated to inflame the 
passions, and to flatter national pride, was certain to be favour- 
ably received. 

Between the time at which Herodotus is said to have com- 
posed his history, and the close of the Peloponnesian war, about 
forty years elapsed,—forty years, crowded with great military 
and political events. The circumstances of that period produ- 
ced a great effect on the Grecian character; and nowhere was 
this effect so remarkable as in the illustrious democracy of 
Athens. An Athenian, indeed, even in the time of Herodotus, 
would scarcely have written a book so romantic and garrulous 
as that of Herodotus. As civilization advanced, the citizens of 
that famous republic became still less visionary, and still less sim- 
ple-hearted. They aspired to know, where their ancestors had 
been content to doubt; they began to doubt, where their ances- 
tors had thought it their duty to believe. Aristophanes is fond 
of alluding to this change in the temper of his countrymen. The 
father and son, in the Clouds, are evidently representatives of the 
generations to which they respectively belonged. Nothing more 
clearly illustrates the nature of this moral revolution, than the 
change which passed upon tragedy. The wild sublimity of AEs- 
chylus became the scoff of every young Phidippides. Lectures 
on abstruse points of philosophy, the fine distinctions of casu- 
istry, and the dazzling fence of rhetoric, were substituted for 
poetry. The language lost something of that infantine sweet- 
ness which had characterised it. It became less like the ancient 
Tuscan, and more like the modern French. 

The fashionable logic of the Greeks was, indeed, far from 
strict. Logic never can be strict where books are scarce, and 
where information is conveyed orally. We are all aware how 
frequently fallacies, which, when set down on paper, are at once 
detected, pass for unanswerable arguments when dexterously 
and volubly urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in private con- 
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versation. The reason is evident. We cannot inspect them 
closely enough to perceive their inaccuracy. We cannot readily 
compare them with each other. We lose sight of one part of 
the subject, before another, which ought to be received in con- 
nexion with it, comes before us; and as there is no immutable 
record of what has been admitted, and of what has been denied, 
direct contradictions pass muster with little difficulty. Almost 
all the education of a Greek consisted in talking and listening. 
His opinions on government were picked up in the debates of 
the assembly. If he wished to study metaphysics, instead of 
shutting himself up with a book, he walked down to the market- 
place to look for a sophist. So completely were men formed to 
these habits, that even writing acquired a conversational air. 
The philosophers adopted the form of dialogue, as the most na- 
tural mode of communicating knowledge. Their reasonings have 
the merits and the defects which belong to that species of com- 
position; and are characterised rather by quickness and subtil- 
ty, than by depth and precision. Truth is exhibited in parts, 
and by glimpses. Innumerable clever hints are given; but no 
sound and durable system is erected. The argumentum ad ho- 
minem, a kind of argument most efficacious in debate, but utter- 
ly useless for the investigation of general principles, is among 
their favourite resources. Hence, though nothing can be more 
admirable than the skill which Socrates displays in the conver- 
sations which Plato has reported or invented, his victories, for 
the most part, seem to us unprofitable. A trophy is set up; 
but no new proviuce is added to the dominions of the human 
mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and ready intellects were con~ 
stantly employed in speculating on the qualities of actions, and 
on the principles of government, it was impossible that history 
should retain its old character. It became less gossiping and 
less picturesque ; but much more accurate, and somewhat more 
scientific. 

The history of Thucydides differs from that of Herodotus as 
a portrait differs from the representation of an imaginary scene ; 
as the Burke or Fox of Reynolds differs from his Ugolino or his 
Beaufort. In the former case, the archetype is given: in the 
latter, it is created. The faculties which are required for the 
latter purpose are of a higher and rarer order than those which 
suffice for the former, and indeed necessarily comprise them. 
He who is able to paint what he sees with the eye of the mind, 
will surely be able to paint what he sees with the eye of the body. 
He who can invent a story, and tell it well, will also be able to 
tell, in an interesting manner, a story which he has not invented. 
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If, in practice, some of the best writers of fiction have been 
among the worst writers of history, it has been because one of 
their talents had merged in another so completely, that it could 
not be severed ; because, having long been habituated to invent 
and narrate at the same time, they found it impossible to nar- 
rate without inventing. 

Some capricious and discontented artists have affected to con- 
sider portrait-painting as unworthy of a man of genius. Some 
critics have spoken in the same contemptuous manner of history. 
Johnson puts the case thus: The historian tells either what is 
false or what is true. In the former case he is no historian. 
In the latter, he has no opportunity for displaying his abilities. 
For truth is one: and all who tell the truth must tell it alike. 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of this dilemma. 
We will recur to the analogous art of portrait-painting. Any 
man with eyes and hands may be taught to take a likeness. 
The process, up to a certain point, is merely mechanical. If 
this were all, a man of talents might justly despise the occupa- 
tion. But we could mention portraits which are resemblances, 
—but not mere resemblances; faithful,—but much more than 
faithful; portraits which condense into one point of time, and 
exhibit, at a single glance, the whole history of turbid and 
eventful lives—in which the eye seems to scrutinize us, and the 
mouth to command us—in which the brow menaces, and the 
lip almost quivers with scorn—in which every wrinkle is a 
comment on some important transaction. The account which 
Thucydides has given of the retreat from Syracuse, is, among 
narratives, what Vandyk’s Lord Strafford is among paintings. 

Diversity, it is said, implies error: truth is one, and admits 
of no degrees. We answer, that this principle holds good only 
in abstract reasonings. When we talk of the truth of imitation 
in the fine arts, we mean an imperfect and a graduated truth. 
No picture is exactly like the original: nor is a picture good in 
proportion as it is like the original. When Sir Thomas Law- 
rence paints a handsome peeress, he does not contemplate her 
through a powerful microscope, and transfer to the canvass the 
pores of the skin, the blood-vessels of the eye, and all the other 
beauties which Gulliver discovered in the Brobdignaggian maids 
of honour. If he were to do this, the effect would not merely 
be unpleasant, but unless the scale of the picture were propor- 
tionably enlarged, would be absolutely false. And, after all, a 
microscope of greater power than that which he had employed, 
would convict him of innumerable omissions. The same may 
be said of history. Perfectly and absolutely true it cannot be: 
for to be perfectly and absolutely true, it ought to record all the 
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slightest particulars of the slightest transactions—all the things 
done, and all the words uttered, during the time of which it 
treats. The omission of any circumstance, however insignifi- 
cant, would be a defect. If history were written thus, the Bod- 
leian library would not contain the occurrences of aweek. What 
is told in the fullest and most accurate annals bears an infi- 
nitely small proportion to what is suppressed. The difference 
between the copious work of Clarendon, and the account of the 
civil wars in the abridgement of Goldsmith, vanishes, when 
compared with the immense mass of facts, respecting which 
both are equally silent. 

No picture, then, and no history, can present us with the whole 
truth: but those are the best pictures and the best histories which 
exhibit such parts of the truth as most nearly produce the effect 
of the whole. He who is deficient in the art of selection may, 
by showing nothing but the truth, produce all the effect of the 
grossest falsehood. It perpetually happens that one writer tells 
less truth than another, merely because he tells more truths. 
In the imitative arts we constantly see this. There are lines in 
the human face, and objects in landscape, which stand in such 
relations to each other, that they ought either to be all intro- 
duced into a painting together, or all omitted together. A 
sketch into which none of them enters, may be excellent; but 
if some are given and others left out, though there are more 
points of likeness, there is less likeness. An outline scrawled 
with a pen, which seizes the marked features of a countenance, 
will give a much stronger idea of it than a bad painting in oils. 
Yet the worst painting in oils that ever hung at Somerset House 
resembles the original in many more particulars. A bust of white 
marble may give an excellent idea of a blooming face. Colour 
the lips and cheeks of the bust, leaving the hair and eyes un- 
altered, and the similarity, instead of being more striking, will be 
less so. 

History has its foreground and its background: and it is 
principally in the management of its perspective, that one artist 
differs from another. Some events must be represented on a 
large scale, others diminished; the great majority will be lost 
in the dimness of the horizon; and a general idea of their joint 
effect will be given by a few slight touches. 

In this respect, no writer has ever equalled Thucydides. He 
was a perfect master of the art of gradual diminution. TIlis 
history is sometimes as concise as a chronological chart; yet it 
is always perspicuous. It is sometimes as minute as one of 
Lovelace’s letters; yet it is never prolix. He never fails to con- 
tract and to expand it in the right place. 
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Thucydides borrowed from Herodotus the practice of putting 
speeches of his own into the mouths of his characters. In He- 
rodotus this usage is scarcely censurable. It is of a piece with 
his whole manner. But it is altogether incongruous in the 
work of his successor, and violates, not only the accuracy of 
history, but the decencies of fiction. When once we enter into 
the spirit of Herodotus, we find no inconsistency. The con- 
ventional probability of his drama is preserved from the begin- 
ning to the end. The deliberate orations, and the familiar dia- 
logues, are in strict keeping with each other. But the speeches 
of Thucydides are neither preceded nor followed by anything 
with which they harmonize. They give to the whole book 
something of the grotesque character of those Chinese pleasure- 
grounds, in which perpendicular rocks of granite start up in the 
midst of a soft green plain. Invention is shocking, where truth 
is in such close juxta-position with it. 

Thucydides honestly tells us that some of these discourses 
are purely fictitious. He may have reported the substance of 
others correctly. But it is clear from the internal evidence that 
he has preserved no more than the substance. His own pecu- 
liar habits of thought and expression are everywhere discerni- 
ble. Individual and national peculiarities are seldom to be 
traced in the sentiments, and never in the diction. The ora- 
tory of the Corinthians and Thebans is not less attic, either in 
matter or in manner, than that of the Athenians. The style of 
Cleon is as pure, as austere, as terse, and as significant, as that 
of Pericles. 

In spite of this great fault, it must be allowed that Thucy- 
dides has surpassed all his rivals in the art of historical narra- 
tion, in the art of producing an effect on the imagination, by 
skilful selection and disposition, without indulging in the li- 
cense of invention. But narration, though an important part 
of the business of a historian, is not the whole. ‘To append a 
moral to a work of fiction, is either useless or superfluous. A 
fiction may give a more impressive effect to what is already 
known, but it can teach nothing new. If it presents to us cha- 
racters and trains of events to which our experience furnishes 
us with nothing similar, instead of deriving instruction from it, 
we pronounce it unnatural. We do not form our opinions from 
it; but we try it by our preconceived opinions. Fiction, therefore, 
is essentially imitative. Its merit consists in its resemblance to a 
model with which we are already familiar, or to which at least we 
can instantly refer. Hence it is that the anecdotes which interest 
us most strongly in authentic narrative, are offensive when in- 
troduced into novels; that what is called the romantic part of 
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history, is in fact the least romantic. It is delightful as history, 
because it contradicts our previous notions of human nature, 
and of the connexion of causes and effects. It is, on that very 
account, shocking and incongruous in fiction, In fiction, the 
principles are given to find the facts: In history, the facts are 
given to find the principles; and the writer who does not ex- 

lain the phenomena as well as state them, performs only one 
half of his office. Facts are the mere dross of history. It is 
from the abstract truth which interpenetrates them, and lies la- 
tent among them, like gold in the ore, that the mass derives its 
whole value: And the precious particles are generally combined 
with the baser in such a manner that the separation is a task of 
the utmost difficulty. 

Here Thucydides is deficient : The deficiency, indeed, is not 
discreditable to him. It was the inevitable effect of circum- 
stances. It was in the nature of things necessary that, in some 
part of its progress through political science, the human mind 
should reach that point which it attained in his time. Know- 
ledge advances by steps, and not by leaps. The axioms of an 
English debating club would have been startling and mysterious 
paradoxes to the most enlightened statesman of Athens. But it 
would be as absurd to speak contemptuously of the Athenian 
on this account, as to ridicule Strabo for not having given us an 
account of Chili, or to talk of Ptolemy as we talk of Sir Richard 
Phillips. Still, when we wish for solid geographical informa- 
tion, we must prefer the solemn coxcombry of Pinkerton to the 
noble work of Strabo. If we wanted instruction respecting the 
solar system, we should consult the silliest girl from a boarding- 
school, rather than Ptolemy. 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a sagacious and reflecting man. 
This clearly appears from the ability with which he discusses 
practical questions. But the talent of deciding on the circum- 
stances of a particular case, is often possessed in the highest 
See by persons destitute of the power of generalization. 

en skilled in the military tactics of civilized nations, have been 
amazed at the far-sightedness and penetration which a Mohawk 
displays in concerting his stratagems, or in discerning those of 
his enemies. In England, no class possesses so much of that 
peculiar ability which is required for constructing ingenious 
schemes, and for obviating remote difficulties, as the thieves 
and the thief-takers. Women have more of this dexterity than 
men. Lawyers have more of it than statesmen: Statesmen 
have more of it than philosophers. Monk had more of it than 
Harrington and all his club. Walpole had more of it than Adam 
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Smith or Beccaria. Indeed, the species of discipline by which 
this dexterity is acquired, tends to contract the mind, and to 
render it incapable of abstract reasoning. 

The Grecian statesmen of the age of Thucydides were distin- 
guished by their practical sagacity, their insight into motives, 
their skill in devising means for the attainment of their ends. 
A state of society in which the rich were constantly planning 
the oppression of the poor, and the poor the spoliation of the 
rich, in which the ties of party had superseded those of country, 
in which revolutions and counter-revolutions were events of daily 
occurrence, was naturally prolific in desperate and crafty poli- 
tical adventurers. This was the very school in which men were 
likely to acquire the dissimulation of Mazarine, the judicious 
temerity of Richelieu, the penetration, the exquisite tact, the 
almost instinctive presentiment of approaching events which 
gave so much authority to the counsel of Shaftesbury, that ¢ it 
‘ was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God.’ In this 
school Thucydides studied ; and his wisdom is that which such 
a school would naturally afford. He judges better of circum- 
stances than of principles. The more a question is narrowed, 
the better he reasons upon it. His work suggests many most 
important considerations respecting the first principles of go- 
vernment and morals, the growth of factions, the organization 
of armies, and the mutual relations of communities. Yet all his 
general observations on these subjects are very superficial. His 
most judicious remarks differ from the remarks of a really phi- 
losophical historian, as a sum correctly cast up by a book-keep- 
er, from a general expression discovered by an algebraist. The 
former is useful only in a single transaction ; the latter may be 
applied to an infinite number of cases. 

This opinion will, we fear, be considered as heterodox. For, 
not to speak of the illusion which the sight of a Greek type, or 
the sound of a Greek diphthong, often produces, there are some 
peculiarities in the manner of Thucydides, which in no small 
degree have tended to secure to him the reputation of profun- 
dity. His book is evidently the book of a man and a states- 
man ; and in this respect presents a remarkable contrast to the 
delightful childishness of Herodotus. Throughout it there is 
an air of matured power, of grave and melancholy reflection, of 
impartiality and habitual self-command. His feelings are rare- 
ly indulged, and speedily repressed. Vulgar prejudices of every 
kind, and particularly vulgar superstitions, he treats with a cold 
and sober disdain peculiar to himself. His style is weighty, con- 
densed, antithetical, and not unfrequently obscure. But when 
we look at his political philosophy, without regard to these cir- 
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eumstances, we find him to have been, what indeed it would have 
been a miracle if he had not been, simply an Athenian of the 
fifth century before Christ. 

Xenophon is commonly placed, but we think without much 
reason, in the same rank with Herodotus and Thucydides. He 
resembles them, indeed, in the purity and sweetness of his style ; 
but in spirit, he rather resembles that later school of historians, 
whose works seem to be fables, composed for a moral, and who, 
in their eagerness to give us warnings and example, forget to 
give us men and women. The Life of Cyrus, whether we look 
upon it asa history or as a romance, seems to us a very wretched 
performance. The Expedition of the Ten Thousand, and the 
History of Grecian Affairs, are certainly pleasant reading ; but 
they indicate no great power of mind. In truth, Xenophon, 
though his taste was elegant, his disposition amiable, and his 
intercourse with the world extensive, had, we suspect, rather a 
weak head. Such was evidently the opinion of that extraordi- 
nary man to whom he early attached himself, and for whose 
memory he entertained an idolatrous veneration. He came in 
only for the milk with which Socrates nourished his babes in 
philosophy. A few saws of morality, and a few of the simplest 
doctrines of natural religion, were enough for the good young 
man. The strong meat, the bold speculations on physical and 
metaphysical science, were reserved for auditors of a different 
description. Even the lawless habits of a captain of mercenary 
troops, could not change the tendency which the character of 
Xenophon early acquired. To the last, he seems to have re- 
tained a sort of heathen Puritanism. The sentiments of piety 
and virtue which abound in his works, are those of a well-mean- 
ing man, somewhat timid and narrow-minded, devout from 
constitution rather than from rational conviction. He was as 
superstitious as Herodotus, but in a way far more offensive. The 
very peculiarities which charm us in an infant, the toothless 
mumbling, the stammering, the tottering, the helplessness, the 
causeless tears and laughter, are disgusting in old age. In the 
same manner, the absurdity which precedes a period of general 
intelligence, is often pleasing; that which follows it is con- 
temptible. The nonsense of Herodotus is that of a baby. The 
nonsense of Xenophon is that of a dotard. His stories about 
dreams, omens, and prophecies, present a strange contrast to 
the passages in which the shrewd and incredulous Thucydides 
mentions the popular superstitions. It is not quite clear that 
Xenophon was honest in his credulity; his fanaticism was in 
some degree politic. He would have made an excellent mem- 
ber of the Apostolic Comarilla, An Alarmist by nature, an Aris- 
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tocrat by party, he carried to an unreasonable excess his hor- 
ror of popular turbulence. The quiet atrocity of Sparta did not 
shock him in the same manner; for he hated tumult more than 
crimes. He was desirous to find restraints which might curb 
the passions of the multitude; and he absurdly fancied that he 
had found them in a religion without evidences or sanction, pre- 
cepts or example, in a frigid system of Theophilanthropy, sup- 
ported by nursery tales. 

Polybius and Arrian have given us authentic accounts of 
facts, and here their merit ends. They were not men of com- 
prehensive minds ; they had not the art of telling a story in an 
interesting manner. They have in consequence been thrown 
into the shade by writers, who, though less studious of truth 
than themselves, understood far better the art of producing ef- 
fect, by Livy and Quintus Curtius. 

Yet Polybius and Arrian deserve high praise, when compared 
with the writers of that school of which Plutarch may be con- 
sidered as the head. For the historians of this class we must con- 
fess that we entertain a peculiar aversion. They seem to have 
been pedants, who, though destitute of those valuable qualities 
which are frequently found in conjunction with pedantry, thought 
themselves great philosophers and great politicians. They not 
only mislead their readers in every page, as to particular facts, 
but they appear to have altogether misconceived the whole cha- 
racter of the times of which they write. They were inhabitants 
of an empire bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the Euphrates, 
by the ice of Scythia and the sands of Mauritania; composed of 
nations whose manners, whose languages, whose religion, whose 
countenances and complexions, were widely different, govern- 
ed by one mighty despotism, which had risen on the ruins of a 
thousand commonwealths and kingdoms. Of liberty, such as 
it is in small democracies ; of patriotism, such as it is in small 
independent communities of any kind, they had, and they could 
have, no experimental knowledge. But they had read of men 
who exerted themselves in the cause of their country, with an 
energy unknown in later times, who had violated the dearest of 
domestic charities, or voluntarily devoted themselves to death 
for the public good ; and they wondered at the degeneracy of 
their contemporaries. It never occurred to them, that the feel- 
ings which they so greatly admired, sprung from local and oceca- 
sional causes; that they will always grow up spontaneously in 
small societies; and that, in large empires, though they may 
be forced into existence for a short time by peculiar circum- 
stances, they cannot be general or permanent. It is impossible 
that any man should feel for a fortress on a remote frontier, 
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as he feels for his own house ; that he should grieve for a defeat 
in which ten thousand people whom he never saw have fallen, as 
he grieves for a defeat which has half unpeopled the street in 
which he lives; that he should leave his home for a military 
expedition, in order to preserve the balance of power, as cheer- 
fully as he would leave it to repel invaders who had begun to 
burn all the cornfields in his neighbourhood. 

The writers of whom we speak should have considered this. 
They should have considered, that, in patriotism such as it ex- 
isted amongst the Greeks, there was nothing essentially and 
eternally good; that an exclusive attachment to a particular so- 
ciety, though a natural, and, under certain restrictions, a most 
useful sentiment, implies no extraordinary attainments in wis- 
dom or virtue; that where it has existed in an intense degree, 
it has turned states into gangs of robbers, whom their mutual 
fidelity has rendered more dangerous, has given a character of 
peculiar atrocity to war, and has generated that worst of all po- 
litical evils, the tyranny of nations over nations. 

Enthusiastically attached to the name of liberty, these histo- 
rians troubled themselves little about its definition. The Spar- 
tans, tormented by ten thousand absurd restraints, unable to 
please themselves in the choice of their wives, their suppers, or 
their company, compelled to assume a peculiar manner, and to 
talk in a peculiar style, gloried in their liberty. The aristocracy 
of Rome repeatedly made liberty a plea for cutting off the fa- 
vourites of the people. In almost all the little commonwealths 
of antiquity, liberty was used as a pretext for measures directed 
against everything which makes liberty valuable, for measures 
which stifled discussion, corrupted the administration of justice, 
and discouraged the accumulation of property. The writers, 
whose works we are considering, confounded the sound with 
the substance, and the means with the end. Their imaginations 
were inflamed by mystery. They conceived of liberty as monks 
conceive of love, as Cockneys conceive of the happiness and in- 
nocence of rural life, as novel-reading sempstresses conceive of 
Almack’s and Grosvenor Square, accomplished Marquesses and 
handsome Colonels of the Guards. In the relation of events, 
and the delineation of characters, they have paid little attention 
to facts, to the costume of the times of which they pretend to 
treat, or to the general principles of human nature. They have 
been faithful only to their own puerile and extravagant doc- 
trines. Generals and statesmen are metamorphosed into mag- 
nanimous coxcombs, from whose fulsome virtues we turn away 
with disgust. The fine sayings and exploits of their heroes, re- 
mind us of the insufferable perfections of Sir Charles Grandi- 
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son, and affect us with a nausea similar to that which we feel 
when an actor, in one of Morton’s or Kotzebue’s plays, lays his 
hand on his heart, advances to the ground-lights, and mouths 
a moral sentence for the edification of the Gods. 

These writers, men who knew not what it was to have a 
country, men who had never enjoyed political rights, brought 
into fashion an offensive cant about patriotism and zeal for free- 
dom. What the English Puritans did for the language of Chris- 
tianity, what Scuderi did for the language of love, they did for 
the language of public spirit. By habitual exaggeration they 
made it mean. By monotonous emphasis they made it feeble. 
They abused it till it became scarcely possible to use it with 
effect. 

Their ordinary rules of morality are deduced from extreme 
cases. The common regimen which they prescribe for society, 
is made up of those desperate remedies which only its most des- 
perate distempers require. They look with peculiar complacency 
on actions, which even those who approve them consider as ex- 
ceptions to laws of almost universal application—which bear so 
close an affinity to the most atrocious crimes, that, even where 
it may be unjust to censure them, it is unsafe to praise them. 
It is not strange, therefore, that some flagitious instances of 
perfidy and cruelty should have been passed unchallenged in 
such company, that grave moralists, with no personal interest 
at stake, should have extolled, in the highest terms, deeds of 
which the atrocity appalled even the infuriated factions in whose 
cause they were perpetrated. The part which Timoleon took 
in the assassination of his brother, shocked many of his own 
partisans. The recollection of it preyed long on his own mind. 
But it was reserved for historians who lived some centuries later 
to discover that his conduct was a glorious display of virtue, and 
to lament that, from the frailty of human nature, a man who 
could perform so great an exploit could repent of it. 

The writings of these men, and of their modern imitators, have 
produced effects which deserve some notice. The English have 
been so long accustomed to political speculation, and have en- 
joyed so large a measure of practical liberty, that such works have 
produced little effect on their minds. We have classical associa- 
tions and great names of our own, which we can confidently 
oppose to the most splendid of ancient times. Senate has not 
to our ears a sound so venerable as Parliament. We respect 
the Great Charter more than the laws of Solon. The Capitol 
and the Forum impress us with less awe than our own West- 
minster Hall and Westminster Abbey, the place where the great 
men of twenty generations have contended, the place where 
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they sleep together ! The list of warriors and statesmen by whom 
our constitution was founded or preserved, from De Monfort 
down to Fox, may well stand a comparison with the Fasti of 
Rome. The dying thanksgiving of Sidney is as noble as the 
libation which Thrasea poured to Liberating Jove: And we 
think with far less pleasure of Cato tearing out his entrails, 
than of Russel saying, as he turned away from his wife, that 
the bitterness of death was past. Even those parts of our his- 
tory, over which, on some accounts, we would gladly throw a 
veil, may be proudly opposed to those on which the moralists of 
antiquity loved most to dwell. The enemy of English liberty was 
not murdered by men whom he had pardoned and loaded with 
benefits. He was not stabbed in the back by those who smiled 
and cringed before his face. He was vanquished on fields of 
stricken battle ; he was arraigned, sentenced, and executed in 
the face of heaven and earth. Our liberty is neither Greek nor 
Roman ; but essentially English. It has a character of its own, 
—a character which has taken a tinge from the sentiments of 
the chivalrous ages, and which accords with the peculiarities of 
our manners and of our insular situation. It has a language, too, 
of its own, and a language singularly idiomatic, full of meaning 
to ourselves, scarcely intelligible to strangers. 

Here, therefore, the effect of books such as those which we have 
been considering, has been harmless. They have, indeed, given 
currency to many very erroneous opinions with respect to an- 
cient history. They have heated the imaginations of boys. They 
have misled the judgment, and corrupted the taste, of some men 
of letters, such as Akenside and Sir William Jones. But on 
persons engaged in public affairs they have had very little in- 
fluence. The foundations of our constitution were laid by men 
who knew nothing of the Greeks, but that they denied the or- 
thodox procession, and cheated the Crusaders; and nothing of 
Rome, but that the Pope lived there. Those who followed, con- 
tented themselves with improving on the original plan. They 
found models at home; and therefore they did not look for them 
abroad. But when enlightened men on the Continent began to 
think about political reformation, having no patterns before their 
eyes in their domestic history, they naturally had recourse to 
those remains of antiquity, the study of which is considered 
throughout Europe as an important part of education. The his- 
torians of whom we have been speaking, had been members of 
large communities, and subjects of absolute sovereigns. Hence 
it is, as we have already said, that they commit such gross er- 
rors in speaking of the little republics of antiquity. Their works 
were now read in the spirit in which they had been written. 
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They were read by men placed in circumstances closely resem- 
bling their own, unacquainted with the real nature of liberty, 
but inclined to believe everything good which could be told re- 
specting it. How powerfully these books impressed these spe- 
culative reformers, is well known to all who have paid any at- 
tention to the French literature of the last century. But, per- 
haps, the writer on whom they produced the greatest effect, was 
Vittorio Alfieri. In some of his plays, particularly in Virginia, 
Timoleon, and Brutus the Younger, he has even caricatured the 
extravagance of his masters. 

It was not strange that the blind, thus led by the blind, should 
stumble. The transactions of the French Revolution, in some 
measure, took their character from these works. Without the 
assistance of these works, indeed, a revolution would have taken 
place,—a revolution productive of much good and much evil, 
tremendous, but shortlived evil, dearly purchased, but durable 
good. But it would not have been exactly such a revolution. 
The style, the accessories, would have been in many respects 
different. There would have been less of bombast in language, 
less of affectation in manner, less of solemn trifling and osten- 
tatious simplicity. The acts of legislative assemblies, and the 
correspondence of diplomatists, would not have been disgraced by 
rants worthy only of a college declamation. The government of 
a great and polished nation would not have rendered itself ridi- 
culous, by attempting to revive the usages of a world which had 
long passed away, or rather of a world which had never existed 
except in the description of a fantastic school of writers. These 
second-hand imitations resembled the originals about as much 
as the classical feast with which the Doctor in Peregrine Pickle 
turned the stomachs of all his guests, resembled one of the sup- 
pers of Lucullus in the Hall of Apollo. 

These were mere follies. But the spirit excited by these wri- 
ters produced more serious effects. The greater part of the 
crimes which disgraced the revolution, sprung indeed from the 
relaxation of law, from popular ignorance, from the remembrance 
of past oppression, from the fear of foreign conquest, from ra- 
pacity, from ambition, from party-spirit. But many atrocious 
proceedings must, doubtless, be ascribed to heated imagination, 
to perverted principle, to a distaste for what was vulgar in mo- 
rals, and a passion for what was startling and dubious. Mr 
Burke has touched on this subject with great felicity of expres- 
sion: ‘ The gradation of their republic,’ says he, ‘ is laid in 
‘ moral paradoxes. All those instances to be found in history, 
‘ whether real or fabulous, of a doubtful public spirit, at which 
‘ morality is perplexed, reason is staggered, and from which af- 
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‘ frighted nature recoils, are their chosen and almost sole ex- 
‘ amples for the instruction of their youth.’ This evil, we be- 
lieve, is to be directly ascribed to the influence of the historians 
whom we have mentioned, and their modern imitators. 

Livy had some faults in common with these writers. But on 
the whole he must be considered as forming a class by himself: 
No historian with whom we are acquainted has shown so com- 
plete an indifference to truth. He seems to have cared only 
about the picturesque effect of his book, and the honour of his 
country. On the other hand, we do not know, in the whole 
range of literature, an instance of a bad thing so well done. 
The painting of the narrative is beyond description vivid and 
graceful. The abundance of interesting sentiments and splendid 
imagery in the speeches is almost miraculous. His mind is a 
soil which is never overteemed, a fountain which never seems 
to trickle. It pours forth profusely ; yet it gives no sign of ex- 
haustion. It was probably to this exuberance of thought and 
language, always fresh, always sweet, always pure, no sooner 
yielded than repaired, that the critics applied that expression 
which has been so much discussed, /actea ubertas. 

All the merits and all the defects of Livy take a colouring 
from the character of his nation. He was a writer peculiarly 
Roman ; the proud citizen of a commonwealth which had indeed 
lost the reality of liberty, but which still sacredly preserved its 
forms—in fact the subject of an arbitrary prince, but in his own 
estimation one of the masters of the world, with a hundred kings 
below him, and only the gods above him. He, therefore, looked 
back on former times with feelings far different from those 
which were naturally entertained by his Greek contemporaries, 
and which at a later period became general among men of let- 
ters throughout the Roman Empire. He contemplated the past 
with interest and delight, not because it furnished a contrast to 
the present, but because it had led to the present. He recurred 
to it, not to lose in proud recollections the sense of national de- 
gradation, but to trace the progress of national glory. It is true 
that his veneration for antiquity produced on him some of the 
effects which it produced on those who arrived at it by a very 
differentroad. He has something of their exaggeration, something 
of their cant, something of their fondness for anomalies and 
lusus nature in morality. Yet even here we perceive a differ- 
ence. They talk rapturously of patriotism and liberty in the 
abstract. He does not seem to think any country but Rome de- 
serving of love: nor is it for liberty as liberty, but for liberty 
as a part of the Roman institutions, that he is zealous. 
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Of the concise and elegant accounts of the campaigns of Cx- 
sar little can be said. They are incomparable models for mili- 
tary despatches. But histories they are not, and do not pretend 
to be. 

The ancient critics placed Sallust in the same rank with 
Livy ; and unquestionably the small portion of his works which 
has come down to us is calculated to give a high opinion of his 
talents. But his style is not very pleasant: and his most 
powerful work, the account of the Conspiracy of Catiline, has 
rather the air of a clever party pamphlet than that of a history. 
It abounds with strange inconsistencies, which, unexplained as 
they are, necessarily excite doubts as to the fairness of the nar- 
rative. It is true, that many circumstances now forgotten 
may have been familiar to his contemporaries, and may have 
rendered passages clear to them which to us appear dubious 
and perplexing. But a great historian should remember that 
he writes for distant generations, for men who will perceive the 
apparent contradictions, and will possess no means of reconci- 
ling them. We can only vindicate the fidelity of Sallust at the 
expense of his skill. But in fact all the information which we 
have from contemporaries respecting this famous plot is liable 
to the same objection, and is read by discerning men with the 
same incredulity. It is all on one side. No answer has reached 
our times. Yet, on the showing of the accusers, the accused 
seem entitled to acquittal. Catiline, we are told, intrigued with 
a Vestal virgin, and murdered his own son. His house was a 
den of gamblers and debauchees. No young man could cross 
his threshold without danger to his fortune and reputation. 
Yet this is the man with whom Cicero was willing to coalesce 
in a contest for the first magistracy of the republic; and whom 
he described, long after the fatal termination of the conspiracy, 
as an accomplished hypocrite, by whom he had himself been 
deceived, and who had acted with consummate skill the cha- 
racter of a good citizen anda good friend. We are told that the 
plot was the most wicked and desperate ever known, and al- 
most in the same breath, that the great body of the people, and 
many of the nobles favoured it; that the richest citizens of 
Rome were eager for the spoliation of all property, and its high- 
est functionaries for the destruction of all order; that Crassus, 
Cesar, the Preetor Lentulus, one of the consuls of the year, one 
of the consuls elect, were proved or suspected to be engaged in 
a scheme for subverting institutions to which they owed the 
highest honours, and introducing universal anarchy. We are 
told, that a government which knew all this, suffered the con- 
spirator, whose rank, talents, and courage, rendered him most 
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dangerous, to quit Rome without molestation. We are told, that 
bondmen and gladiators were to be armed against the citizens. 
Yet we find that Catiline rejected the slaves who crowded to 
enlist in his army, lest, as Sallust himself expresses it, ‘ he 
‘ should seem to identify their cause with that of the citizens.’ 
Finally, we are told that the magistrate, who was universally 
allowed to have saved all classes of his countrymen from con- 
flagration and massacre, rendered himself so unpopular by his 
conduct, that a marked insult was offered to him at the expira- 
tion of his office, and a severe punishment inflicted on him short- 
ly after. 

Sallust tells us what, indeed, the letters and speeches of Ci- 
cero sufficiently prove, that some persons considered the shock- 
ing and atrocious parts of the plot as mere inventions of the 
government, designed to excuse its unconstitutional measures. 
We must confess ourselves to be of that opinion. There was, 
undoubtedly, a strong party desirous to change the administra- 
tion. While Pompey held the command of an army, they could 
not effect their purpose without preparing means for repelling 
force, if necessary, by force. In all this there is nothing differ- 
ent from the ordinary practice of Roman factions. The other 
charges brought against the conspirators are so inconsistent and 
improbable, that we give no credit whatever to them. If our 
readers think this scepticism unreasonable, let them turn to the 
contemporary accounts of the Popish plot. Let them look over 
the votes of Parliament, and the speeches of the King; the 
charges of Scroggs, and the harangues of the managers em- 
ployed against Strafford. A person who should form his judg- 
ment from these pieces alone, would believe that London was 
set on fire by the Papists, and that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
was murdered for his religion. Yet these stories are now alto- 
gether exploded. They have been abandoned by statesmen to 
aldermen, by aldermen to clergymen, by clergymen to old wo- 
men, and by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees. 

Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was certainly the greatest. 
His style indeed is not only faulty in itself, but is, in some re- 
spects, peculiarly unfit for historical composition. He carries 
his love of effect far beyond the limits of moderation. He tells 
a fine story finely: but he cannot tell a plain story plainly. He 
stimulates till stimulants lose their power. Thucydides, as we 
have already observed, relates ordinary transactions with the 
unpretending clearness and succinctness of a gazette. His great 
powers of painting he reserves for events, of which the slightest 
details are interesting. The simplicity of the setting gives ad- 
ditional lustre to the brilliants. There are passages in the nar- 
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rative of Tacitus superior to the best which can be quoted from 
Thucydides. But they are not enchased and relieved with the 
same skill. They are far more striking when extracted from 
the body of the work to which they belong, than when they oc- 
cur in their place, and are read in connexion with what precedes 
and follows. 

In the delineation of character, Tacitus is unrivalled among 
historians, and has very few superiors among dramatists and 
novelists. By the delineation of character, we do not mean the 
practice of drawing up epigrammatic catalogues of good and 
bad qualities, and appending them to the names of eminent men. 
No writer, indeed, has done this more skilfully than Tacitus: 
but this is not his peculiar glory. All the persons who occupy 
a large space in his works have an individuality of character 
which seems to pervade all their words and actions. We know 
them as if we had lived with them. Claudius, Nero, Otho, 
both the Agrippinas, are master-pieces. But Tiberius is a still 
higher miracle of art. The historian undertook to make us in- 
timately acquainted with a man singularly dark and inscrutable, 
—with a man whose real disposition long remained swathed up 
in intricate folds of factitious virtues; and over whose actions 
the hypocrisy of his youth, and the seclusion of his old age, 
threw a singular mystery. He was to exhibit the specious 
qualities of the tyrant in a light which might render them 
transparent, and enable us at once to perceive the covering and 
the vices which it concealed. He was to trace the gradations 
by which the first magistrate of a republic, a senator mingling 
freely in debate, a noble associating with his brother nobles, 
was transformed into an Asiatic sultan; he was to exhibit a 
character distinguished by courage, self-command, and pro- 
found policy, yet defiled by all 

‘ th’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.’ 
He was to mark the gradual effect of advancing age and ap- 
proaching death on this strange compound of strength and 
weakness; to exhibit the old sovereign of the world sinking 
into a dotage which, though it rendered his appetites eccentric, 
and his temper savage, never impaired the powers of his stern 
and penetrating mind—conscious of failing strength, raging with 
capricious sensuality, yet to the last the keenest of observers, 
the most artful of dissemblers, and the most terrible of masters. 
The task was one of extreme difficulty. The execution is al- 
most perfect. 

The talent which is required to write history thus, bears a 

considerable affinity to the talent of a great dramatist. There 
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is one obvious distinction. The dramatist creates, the historian 
only disposes. The difference is not in the mode of execution, 
but in the mode of conception. Shakspeare is guided by a 
model which exists in his imagination ; Tacitus, by a model fur- 
nished from without. Hamlet is to Tiberius what the Laocoon 
is to the Newton of Roubilliac. 

In this part of his art. Tacitus certainly had neither equal nor 
second among the ancient historians. Herodotus, though he 
wrote in a dramatic form, had little of dramatic genius. The 
frequent dialogues which he introduces give vivacity and move- 
ment to the narrative; but are not strikingly characteristic. 
Xenophon is fond of telling his readers, at considerable length, 
what he thought of the persons whose adventures he relates. 
But he does not show them the men, and enable them to judge 
for themselves. The heroes of Livy are the most insipid of all 
beings, real or imaginary, the heroes of Plutarch always except- 
ed. Indeed, the manner of Plutarch in this respect reminds us 
of the cookery of those continental inns, the horror of English 
travellers, in which a certain non-descript broth is kept con- 
stantly boiling, and copiously poured, without distinction, over 
every dish as it comes up to table. Thucydides, though at a 
wide interval, comes next to Tacitus. His Pericles, his Nicias, 
his Cleon, his Brasidas, are happily discriminated. The lines 
are few, the colouring faint; but the general air and expression 
is caught. 

We begin, like the priest in Don Quixote’s library, to be tired 
with taking down books one after another for separate judg- 
ment, and feel inclined to pass sentence on them in masses. 
We shall therefore, instead of pointing out the defects and 
merits of the different modern historians, state generally in 
what particulars they have surpassed their predecessors, and in 
what we conceive them to have failed. 

They have certainly been, in one sense, far more strict in 
their adherence to truth, than most of the Greek and Roman 
writers. They do not think themselves entitled to render their 
narrative interesting by introducing descriptions, conversations, 
and harangues, which have no existence but in their own ima- 
gination. This improvement was gradually introduced. His- 
tory commenced among the modern nations of Europe, as it had 
commenced among the Greeks, in romance. Froissart was our 
Herodotus. Italy was to Europe what Athens was to Greece. 
In Italy, therefore, a more accurate and manly mode of narra- 
tion was early introduced. Machiavelli and Guicciardini, in 
imitation of Livy and Thucydides, composed speeches for their 
historical personages. But as the classical enthusiasm which 
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distinguished the age of Lorenzo and Leo, gradually subsided, 
this absurd practice was abandoned. In France, we fear, it 
still, in some degree, keeps its ground. In our own country, 
a writer who should venture on it would be laughed to scorn. 
Whether the historians of the last two centuries tell more truth 
than those of antiquity, may perhaps be doubted. But it is 
quite certain that they tell fewer falsehoods. 

In the philosophy of history, the moderns have very far sur- 
passed the ancients. It is not, indeed, strange that the Greeks 
and Romans should not have carried the science of government, 
or any other experimental science, so far as it has been carried 
in our time; for the experimental sciences are generally in a 
state of progression. They were better understood in the seven- 
teenth century than in the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than in the seventeenth. But this constant improvement, 
this natural growth of knowledge, will not altogether account 
for the immense superiority of the modern writers. The diffe- 
rence is a difference not in degree but of kind. It is not 
merely that new principles have been discovered, but that new 
faculties seem to be exerted. It is not that at one time the hu- 
man intellect should have made but small progress, and at an- 
other time have advanced far; but that at one time it should 
have been stationary, and at another time constantly proceed- 
ing. In taste and imagination, in the graces of style, in the arts 
of persuasion, in the magnificence of public works, the ancients 
were at least our equals. They reasoned as justly as ourselves 
on subjects which required pure demonstration. But in the 
moral sciences they made scarcely any advance. During the 
long period which elapsed between the fifth century before the 
Christian era, and the fifth century after it, little perceptible 
progress was made. All the metaphysical discoveries of all the 
philosophers, from the time of Socrates to the northern inva- 
sion, are not to be compared in importance with those which 
have been made in England every fifty years since the time of 
Elizabeth. There is not the least reason to believe that the 
principles of government, legislation, and political economy, 
were better understood in the time of Augustus Cesar, than in 
the time of Pericles. In our own country, the sound doctrines 
of trade and jurisprudence have been, within the lifetime of a 
single generation, dimly hinted, boldly propounded, defended, 
systematized, adopted by all reflecting men of all parties, quoted 
in legislative assemblies, incorporated into laws and treaties. 

To what is this change to be attributed ? Partly, no doubt, to 
the discovery of printing, a discovery which has not only dif- 
fused knowledge widely, but, as we have already observed, has 
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also introduced into reasoning a precision unknown in those an- 
cient communities, in which information was, for the most part, 
conveyed orally. There was, we suspect, another cause, less 
obvious, but still more powerful. 

The spirit of the two most famous nations of antiquity was 
remarkably exclusive. In the time of Homer, the Greeks had 
not begun to consider themselves as a distinct race. They still 
looked with something of childish wonder and awe on the riches 
and wisdom of Sidon and Egypt. From what causes, and by 
what gradations, their feelings underwent a change, it is not easy 
to determine. Their history, from the Trojan to the Persian 
war, is covered with an obscurity broken only by dim and scat- 
tered gleams of truth. But it is certain that a great alteration 
took place. They regarded themselves as a separate people. 
They had common religious rites, and common principles of 
public law, in which foreigners had no part. In all their poli- 
tical systems, monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical, there 
was a strong family likeness. After the retreat of Xerxes and 
the fall of Mardonius, national pride rendered the separation 
between the Greeks and the barbarians complete. The con- 
querors considered themselves men of a superior breed, men who, 
in their intercourse with neighbouring nations, were to teach, 
and not to learn. They looked for nothing out of themselves. 
They borrowed nothing. They translated nothing. We cannot 
call to mind a single expression of any Greek writer earlier than 
the age of Augustus, indicating an opinion, that anything worth 
reading could be written in any language except hisown. The 
feelings which sprung from national glory were not altogether ex- 
tinguished by national degradation. They were fondly cherished 
through ages of slavery and shame. The literature of Rome her- 
self, was regarded with contempt by those who had fled before 
her arms, and who bowed beneath her fasces. Voltaire says, 
in one of his six thousand pamphlets, that he was the first per- 
son who told the French that England had produced eminent 
men besides the Duke of Marlborough. Down to a very late 
period, the Greeks seem to have stood in need of similar infor- 
mation with respect to their masters. With Paulus AZmilius, 
Sylla, and Ceesar, they were well acquainted. But the notions 
which they entertained respecting Cicero and Virgil were, pro- 
bably, not unlike those which Boileau may have formed about 
Shakspeare. Dionysius lived in the most splendid age of La- 
tin poetry and eloquence. He was a critic, and, after the man- 
ner of his age, an able critic. He studied the language of Rome, 
associated with its learned men, and compiled its history. Yet 
he seems to have thought its literature valuable only for the 
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purpose of illustrating its antiquities. His reading appears to 
have been confined to its public records, and to a few old anna- 
lists. Once, and but once, if we remember rightly, he quotes 
Ennius, to solve a question of etymology. He has written much 
on the art of oratory: yet he has not mentioned the name of 
Cicero. 

The Romans submitted to the pretensions of a race which 
they despised. Their epic poet, while he claimed for them 
pre-eminence in the arts of government and war, acknowledged 
their inferiority in taste, eloquence, and science. Men of let- 
ters affected to understand the Greek language better than their 
own. Pomponius preferred the honour of becoming an Athe- 
nian, by intellectual naturalization, to all the distinctions which 
were to be acquired in the political contests of Rome. His great 
friend composed Greek poems and memoirs. It is well known 
that Petrarch considered that beautiful language in which his 
sonnets are written, as a barbarous jargon, and intrusted his 
fame to those wretched Latin hexameters, which, during the 
last four centuries, have scarcely found four readers. Many 
eminent Romans appear to have felt the same contempt for 
their native tongue as compared with the Greek. The preju- 
dice continued to a very late period. Julian was as partial to 
the Greek language as Frederic the Great to the French: and 
it seems that he could not express himself with elegance in the 
dialect of the state which he ruled. 

Even those Latin writers who did not carry this affectation 
so far, looked on Greece as the only fount of knowledge. From 
Greece they derived the measures of their poetry, and indeed, 
all of poetry that can be imported. From Greece they bor- 
rowed the principles and the vocabulary of their philosophy. 
To the literature of other nations they do not seem to have paid 
the slightest attention. The sacred books of the Hebrews, for 
example, books which, considered merely as human composi- 
tions, are invaluable to the critic, the antiquarian, and the phi- 
losopher, seem to have been utterly unnoticed by them. The 
peculiarities of Judaism, and the rapid growth of Christianity, 
attracted their notice. They made war against the Jews. They 
made laws against the Christians. But they never opened the 
books of Moses. Juvenal quotes the Pentateuch with censure. 
The author of the treatise on ‘ the Sublime’ quotes it with praise : 
but both of them quote it erroneously. When we consider what 
sublime poetry, what curious history, what striking and peculiar 
views of the Divine nature, and of the social duties of men, are 
to be found in the Jewish scriptures; when we consider that 
two sects on which the attention of the government was con- 
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stantly fixed, appealed to those scriptures as the rule of their 
faith and practice, this indifference is astonishing. The fact 
seems to be, that the Greeks admired only themselves, and that 
the Romans admired only themselves and the Greeks. Literary 
men turned away with disgust from modes of thought and ex- 
pression so widely different from all that they had been ac- 
customed to admire. The effect was narrowness and sameness 
of thought. Their minds, if we may so express ourselves, bred 
in and in, and were accordingly cursed with barrenness, and de- 
generacy. No extraneous beauty or vigour was engrafted on 
the decaying stock. By an exclusive attention to one class 
of phenomena, by an exclusive taste for one species of excel- 
lence, the human intellect was stunted. Occasional coincidences 
were turned into general rules. Prejudices were confounded 
with instincts. On man, as he was found in a particular state 
of society—on government, as it had existed in a particular 
corner of the world, many just observations were made; but 
of man as man, or government as government, little was known. 
Philosophy remained stationary. Slight changes, sometimes 
for the worse and sometimes for the better, were made in the 
superstructure. But nobody thought of examining the founda- 
tions. 

The vast despotism of the Cesars, gradually effacing all na- 
tional peculiarities, and assimilating the remotest provinces of 
the Empire to each other, augmented the evil. At the close of 
the third century after Christ, the prospects of mankind were 
fearfully dreary. A system of etiquette, as pompously frivo- 
lous as that of the Escurial, had been established. A sovereign 
almost invisible; a crowd of dignitaries minutely distinguished 
by badges and titles; rhetoricians who said nothing but what 
had been said ten thousand times; schools in which nothing 
was taught but what had been known for ages,—such was the 
machinery provided for the government and instruction of the 
most enlightened part of the human race. That great commu- 
nity was then in danger of experiencing a calamity far more 
terrible than any of the quick, inflammatory, destroying mala- 
dies, to which nations are liable,—a tottering, drivelling, para- 
lytic longevity, the immortality of the Struldbrugs, a Chinese 
civilization. It would be easy to indicate many points of re- 
semblance between the subjects of Diocletian, and the people 
of that Celestial Empire where, during many centuries, nothing 
has been learned or unlearned ; where government, where edu- 
cation, where the whole system of life is a ceremony ; where 


knowledge forgets to increase and multiply, and, like the talent 
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buried in the earth, or the pound wrapped up in the napkin, 
experiences ueither waste nor augmentation. 

The torpor was broken by two great revolutions, the one mo- 
ral, the other political, the one from within, the other from with- 
out. The victory of Christianity over Paganism, considered 
with relation to this subject only, was of great importance. It 
overthrew the old system of morals; and with it much of the 
old system of metaphysics. It furnished the orator with new 
topics of declamation, and the logician with new points of con- 
troversy. Above all, it introduced a new principle, of which 
the operation was constantly felt in every part of society. It 
stirred the stagnant mass from the inmost depths. It excited 
all the passions of a stormy democracy in thé quiet and listless 
population of an overgrown empire. The fear of heresy did 
what the sense of oppression could not do: it changed men, ac- 
customed to be turned over like sheep from tyrant to tyrant, 
into devoted partizans and obstinate rebels. The tones of an 
eloquence which had been silent for ages, resounded from the 
pulpit of Gregory. A spirit which had been extinguished on 
the plains of Philippi, revived in Athanasius and Ambrose. 

Yet even this remedy was not sufficiently violent for the dis- 
ease. It did not prevent the empire of Constantinople from re- 
lapsing, after a short paroxysm of excitement, into a state of 
stupefaction, to which history furnishes scarcely any parallel. 
We there find that a polished society, a society in which a most 
intricate and elaborate system of jurisprudence was established, 
in which the arts of luxury were well understood, in which the 
works of the great ancient writers were preserved and studied, 
existed for nearly a thousand years without making one great 
discovery in sc’ uce, or producing one book which is read by 
any but curious inquirers. There were tumults, too, and contro- 
versies, and wars, in abundance : and these things, bad as they 
are in themselves, have generally been favourable to the pro- 
gress of the intellect. But here they tormented without stimu- 
lating. The waters were troubled, but no healing influence 
descended. The agitations resembled the grinnings and writh- 
ings of a galvanized corpse, not the struggles of an athletic man. 

From this miserable state the Western Empire was saved b 
the fiercest and most destroying visitation with which God has 
ever chastened his creatures—the invasion of the Northern na- 
tions. Such a cure was required for such a distemper. The 
Fire of London, it has been observed, was a blessing. It burn- 
ed down the city, but it burned out the plague. The same may 
be said of the tremendous devastation of the Roman dominions. 
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It annihilated the noisome recesses in which lurked the seeds 
of great moral maladies; it cleared an atmosphere fatal to the 
health and vigour of the human mind. It cost Europe a thou- 
sand years of barbarism to escape the fate of China, 

At length the terrible purification was accomplished ; and the 
second civilization of mankind commenced, under circumstan- 
ces which afforded a strong security that it would never retro- 
grade and never pause. Europe was now a great federal com- 
munity : Her numerous states were united by the easy ties of in- 
ternational law and a common religion. Their institutions, their 
languages, their manners, their tastes in literature, their modes 
of education, were widely different. Their connexion was close 
enough to allow of mutual observation and improvement, yet 
not so close as to destroy the idioms of national opinion and 
feeling. 

The balance of moral and intellectual influence thus esta- 
blished between the nations of Europe, is far more important 
than the balance of political power. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think that the latter is valuable principally because it tends to 
maintain the former. The civilized world has thus been pre- 
served from an uniformity of character fatal to all improve- 
ment. Every part of it has been illuminated with light reflect- 
ed from every other. Competition has produced activity where 
monopoly would have produced sluggishness. The number 
of experiments in moral science which the speculator has an 
opportunity of witnessing, has been increased beyond all calcu- 
lation. Society and human nature, instead of being seen in a 
single point of view, are presented to him under ten thousand 
different aspects. By observing the manners of surrounding 
nations, by studying their literature, by comparing it with that 
of his own country and of the ancient republics, he is enabled 
to correct those errors into which the most acute men must fall 
when they reason from a single species to a genus. He learns 
to distinguish what is local from what is universal; what is 
transitory from what is eternal ; to discriminate between excep- 
tions and rules; to trace the operation of disturbing causes ; to 
separate those general principles which are always true and 
everywhere applicable, from the accidental circumstances with 
which, in every community, they are blended, and with which, 
in an isolated community, they are confounded by the most 
philosophical mind. 

Hence it is, that, in generalisation, the writers of modern 
times have far surpassed those of antiquity. The historians 
of our own country are unequalled in depth and precision of 
reason; and even in the works of our mere compilers, we of- 
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ten meet with speculations beyond the reach of Thucydides or 
Tacitus. 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted that they have 
characteristic faults, so closely connected with their character- 
istic merits, and of such magnitude, that it may well be doubt- 
ed whether, on the whole, this department of literature has gain- 
ed or lost during the last two-and-twenty centuries. 

The best historians of later times have been seduced from 
truth, not by their imagination, but by their reason. They far 
excel their predecessors in the art of deducing general principles 
from facts. But unhappily they have fallen into the error of dis- 
torting facts to suit general principles. They arrive at a theory 
from looking at some of the phenomena, and the remaining phe- 
nomena they strain or curtail to suit the theory. For this pur- 
pose it is not necessary that they should assert what is absolutely 
false, for all questions in morals and politics are questions of 
comparison and degree. Any proposition which does not in- 
volve a contradiction in terms, may, by possibility, be true; and 
if all the circumstances which raise a probability in its favour 
be stated and enforced, and those which lead to an opposite con- 
clusion be omitted or lightly passed over, it may appear to be 
demonstrated. In every human character and transaction there 
is a mixture of good and evil—a little exaggeration, a little sup- 
pression, a judicious use of epithets, a watchful and searching 
scepticism with respect to the evidence on one side, a conveni- 
ent credulity with respect to every report or tradition on the 
other, may easily make a saint of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry 
the Fourth. 

This species of misrepresentation abounds in the most valu- 
able works of modern historians. Herodotus tells his story like 
a slovenly witness, who, heated by partialities and prejudices, 
unacquainted with the established rules of evidence, and unin- 
structed as to the obligations of his oath, confounds what he 
imagines with what he has seen and heard, and brings out facts, 
reports, conjectures, and fancies, in one mass. Hume is an ac- 
complished advocate: Without positively asserting much more 
than he can prove, he gives prominence to all the circumstances 
which support his case ; he glides lightly over those which are 
unfavourable to it; his own witnesses are applauded and en- 
couraged ; the statements which seem to throw discredit on them 
are controverted ; the contradictions into which they fall are ex- 
plained away; a clear and connected abstract of their evidence 
is given. Everything that is offered on the other side is scru- 
tinized with the utmost severity ;—every suspicious circum- 
stance is a ground for comment and inyective ; what cannot be 
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denied is extenuated, or passed by without notice ; concessions 
even are sometimes made—but this insidious candour only in- 
creases the effect of the vast mass of sophistry. 

- We have mentioned Hume, as the ablestand most popular writer 
of his class ; but the charge which we have brought against him 
is one to which all our most distinguished historians are in some 
degree obnoxious. Gibbon, in particular, deserves very severe 
censure. Of all the numerous culprits, however, none is more 
deeply guilty than Mr Mitford. We willingly acknowledge the 
obligations which are due to his talents and industry. The mo- 
dern historians of Greece had been in the habit of writing as if 
the world had learned nothing new during the last sixteen hun- 
dred years. Instead of illustrating the events which they nar- 
rated, by the philosophy of a more enlightened age, they judged 
of antiquity by itself alone. They seemed to think that notions, 
long driven from every other corner of literature, had a pre- 
scriptive right to occupy this last fastness. They considered all 
the ancient historians as equally authentic. They scarcely made 
any distinction between him who related events at which he had 
himself been present, and him who five hundred years after 
composed a philosophic romance for a society which had in the 
interval undergone a complete change. It was all Greek, and 
all true! The centuries which separated Plutarch from Thucy- 
dides seemed as nothing to men who lived in an age so remote. 
The distance of time produced an error similar to that which is 
sometimes produced by distance of place. There are many good 
ladies who think that all the people in India live together, and 
who charge a friend setting out for Calcutta with kind messa~ 
ges to Bombay. To Rollin and Barthelemi, in the same man- 
ner, all the classics were contemporaries. 

: Mr Mitford certainly introduced great improvements ; he 
showed us that men who wrote in Greek and Latin sometimes 
told lies; he showed us that ancient history might be related 
im such a manner as to furnish not only allusions to school- 
boys, but important lessons to statesmen. From that love of 
theatrical effect and high-flown sentiment which had poisoned 
almost every other work on the same subject, his book is per- 
fectly free. But his passion for a theory as false, and far more 
ungenerous, Jed him substantially to violate truth in every page. 
Statements unfavourable to democracy are made with unhesi- 
tating confidence, and with the utmost bitterness of language. 
Every charge brought against a monarch, or an aristocracy, is 
sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, some palli- 
ating supposition is suggested, or we are at least reminded that 
some circumstances now unknown may have justified what at 
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present appears unjustifiable. Two events are reported by the 
same author in the same sentence ; their truth rests on the same 
testimony; but the one supports the darling hypothesis, and the 
other seems inconsistent with it. The one is taken and the other 
is left. 

The practice of distorting narrative into a conformity with 
theory, is a vice not so unfavourable as at first sight it may ap- 
pear, to the interests of political science. We have compared 
the writers who indulge in it to advocates; and we may add, 
that their conflicting fallacies, like those of advocates, correct 
each other. It has always been held, in the most enlightened 
nations, that a tribunal will decide a judicial question most fair- 
ly, when it has heard two able men argue, as unfairly as pos- 
sible, on the two opposite sides of it; and we are inclined to 
think that this opinion is just. Sometimes, it is true, superior 
eloquence and dexterity will make the worse appear the better 
reason; but it is at least certain that the judge will be com- 
pelled to contemplate the case under two different aspects. It 
is certain that no important consideration will altogether escape 
notice. 

This is at present the state of history. The poet Laureate 
appears for the Church of England, Lingard for the Church of 
Rome. Brodie has moved to set aside the verdicts obtained by 
Hume; and the cause in which Mitford succeeded, is, we under- 
stand, about to be reheard. In the midst of these disputes, 
however, history proper, if we may use the term, is disappear- 
ing. The high, grave, impartial summing up of Thucydides is 
nowhere to be found. 

While our historians are practising all the arts of controversy, 
they miserably neglect the art of narration, the art of interest- 
ing the affections, and presenting pictures to the imagination. 
That a writer may produce these effects without violating truth, 
is sufficiently proved by many excellent biographical works. The 
immense popularity which well-written books of this kind have 
acquired, deserves the serious consideration of historians. Vol- 
taire’s Charles the Twelfth, Marmontel’s Memoirs, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Southey’s account of Nelson, are perused with 
delight by the most frivolous and indolent. Whenever any to- 
lerable book of the same description makes its appearance, the 
circulating libraries are mobbed ; the book societies are in com- 
motion; the new novel lies uncut; the magazines and news- 
papers fill their columns with extracts. In the meantime his- 
tories of great empires, written by men of eminent ability, lie 
unread on the shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical con- 
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tempt for the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath the 
dignity of men who describe the revolutions of nations, to dwell 
on the details which constitute the charm of biography. They 
have imposed on themselves a code of conventional decencies, as 
absurd as that which has been the bane of the French drama. 
The most characteristic and interesting circumstances are omit- 
ted or softened down, because, as we are told, they are too tri- 
vial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history seems 
to resemble the majesty of the poor King of Spain, who died a 
martyr to ceremony, because the proper dignitaries were not at 
hand to render him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this etiquette were 
relaxed, will, we suppose, be acknowledged. But would it be 
less dignified, or less useful? What do we mean, when we say 
that one past event is important, and another insignificant ? No 

t event has any intrinsic importance. The knowledge of it 
is valuable only as it leads us to form just calculations with re- 
spect to the future. A history which does not serve this pur- 
pose, though it may be filled with battles, treaties, and commo- 
tions, is as useless as the series of turnpike-tickets collected by 
Sir Matthew Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of filling hun- 
dreds of folio pages with copies of state papers, in which the 
same assertions and contradictions are repeated, till the reader 
is overpowered with weariness, had condescended to be the 
Boswell of the Long Parliament. Let us suppose that he had 
exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-government of Hampden, 
leading while he seemed to follow, and propounding unanswer- 
able arguments in the strongest forms, with the modest air of 
an inquirer anxious for information; the delusions which mis- 
led the noble spirit of Vane; the coarse fanaticism which con- 
cealed the yet loftier genius of Cromwell, destined to control a 
mutinous army and a factious people, to abase the flag of Hol- 
land, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden, and to hold the 
balance firm between the rival monarchies of France and Spain. 
Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and Roundheads 
talk in their own style; that he had reported some of the ribaldry 
of Rupert’s pages, and some of the cant of Harrison and Fleet- 
wood. Would not his work in that case have been more in- 
teresting ? Would it not have been more accurate ? 

A history, in which every particular incident may be true, 
may on the whole be false. The circumstances which have most 
influence on the happiness of mankind, the changes of man- 
ners and morals, the transition of communities from poverty to 
wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from ferocity to human- 
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ity—these are, for the most part, noiseless revolutions. Their 
progress is rarely indicated by what historians are pleased to 
call important events. They are not achieved by armies, or 
enacted by senates. They are sanctioned by no treaties, and 
recorded in no archives. They are carried on in every school, 
in every church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten thousand 
firesides. The upper current of society presents no certain cri- 
terion by which we can judge of the direction in which the un- 
der current flows. We read of defeats and victories. But we 
know that nations may be miserable amidst victories, and pros- 
perous amidst defeats. We read of the fall of wise ministers, 
and of the rise of profligate favourites. But we must remem- 
ber how small a proportion the good or evil effected by a single 
statesman can bear to the good or evil of a great social sys- 
tem. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on an 
elephant, and laying down theories as to the whole internal 
structure of the vast animal, from the phenomena of the hide. 
The comparison is unjust to the geologists; but it is very ap- 
plicable to those historians who write as if the body politic were 
homogeneous, who look only on the surface of affairs, and never 
think of the mighty and various organization which lies deep 
below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, is in the highest state of prosperity : 
At the close of the American war she is in a miserable and de- 
graded condition; as if the people were not on the whole as 
rich, as well governed, and as well educated, at the latter period 
as at the former. We have read books called Histories of Eng- 
land, under the reign of George the Second, in which the rise of 
Methodism is not even mentioned. A hundred years hence this 
breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct. If it should still 
exist, the late ministerial interregnum will be described in terms 
which will seem to imply that all government was at an end; that 
the social contract was annulled, and that the hand of every man 
was against his neighbour, until the wisdom and virtue of the 
new cabinet educed order out of the chaos of anarchy. We are 
quite certain that misconceptions as gross, prevail at this mo- 
ment, respecting many important parts of our annals. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many respects, 
to that produced by foreign travel. The student, like the tour- 
ist, is transported into a new state of society. He sees new 
fashions. He hears new modes of expression. His mind is en- 
larged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of morals, 
and of manners. But men may travel far, and return with 
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minds as contracted as if they had never stirred from their own 
market-town. In the same manner, men may know the dates 
of many battles, and the genealogies of many royal houses, and 
yet be no wiser. Most people look at past times, as princes 
look at foreign countries. More than one illustrious stranger 
has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, has dined 
with the King, has hunted with the master of the stag-hounds, 
has seen the Guards reviewed, and a knight of the garter instal- 
led; has cantered along Regent Street; has visited St Paul’s, 
and noted down its dimensions, and has then departed, thinking 
that he has seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few public 
buildings, public men, and public ceremonies. But of the vast 
and complex system of society, of the fine shades of national 
character, of the practical operation of government and laws, he 
knows nothing. He who would understand these things right- 
ly, must not confine his observations to palaces and solemn 
days. He must see ordinary men as they appear in their ordi- 
nary business and in their ordinary pleasures. He must mingle 
in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee-house. He must ob- 
tain admittance to the convivial table and the domestic hearth. 
He must bear with vulgar expressions. He must not shrink 
from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who wishes to 
understand the condition of mankind in former ages, must pro- 
ceed on the same principle. If he attends only to public trans- 
actions, to wars, congresses, and debates, his studies will be as 
unprofitable as the travels of those imperial, royal, and serene 
sovereigns, who form their judgment of our island from having 
gone in state to a few fine sights, and from having held formal 
conferences with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and 
spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, 
he attributes no expression to his characters, which is not au- 
thenticated by sufficient testimony. But by judicious selection, 
rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth those attractions 
which have been usurped by fiction. In his narrative a due sub- 
ordination is observed ; some transactions are prominent, others 
retire. But the scale on which he represents them is increased 
or diminished, not according to the dignity of the persons con- 
cerned in them, but according to the degree in which they elu- 
cidate the condition of society and the nature of man. He 
shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows us 
also the nation. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of 
manner, no familiar saying, as too insignificant for his notice, 
which is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation of laws, 
of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress of the 
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human mind. Men will not merely be described, but will be 
made intimately known to us. The changes of manners will be 
indicated, not merely by a few general phrases, or a few extracts 
from statistical documents, but by appropriate images present- 
ed in every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the history 
of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, 
the negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. But with 
these he would intersperse the details which are the charm of 
historical romances. At Lincoln Cathedral there isa beautiful 
painted window, which was made by an apprentice out of the 
pieces of glass which had been rejected by his master. It is so far 
superior to every other in the church, that, according to the tra- 
dition, the vanquished artist killed himself from mortification. 
Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used those fragments 
of truth which historians have scornfully thrown behind them, in 
a manner which may well excite their envy. He has constructed 
out of their gleanings works which, even considered as histories, 
are scarcely less valuable than theirs. Buta truly great historian 
would reclaim those materials which the novelist has appropri- 
ated. The history of the government, and the history of the 
people, would be exhibited in that mode in which alone they can 
be exhibited justly, in inseparable conjunction and intermixture. 
We should not then have to look for the wars and votes of the 
Puritans in Clarendon, and for their phraseology in Old Mor- 
tality; for one half of King James in Hume, and for the other 
half in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history, would be rich with 
colouring from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We should find 
ourselves in the company of knights such as those of Froissart, 
and of pilgrims such as those who rode with Chaucer from the 
Tabard. Society would be shown from the highest to the low- 
est,—from the royal cloth of state to the den of the outlaw; 
from the throne of the Legate, to the chimney-corner where the 
begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders,— 
‘the stately monastery, with the good cheer in its refectory, and 
the high-mass in its chapel,—the manor-house, with its hunting 
and hawking,—the tournament, with the heralds and ladies, 
the trumpets and the cloth of gold,—would give truth and life 
to the representation. We should perceive, in a thousand slight 
touches, the importance of the privileged burgher, and the fierce 
and haughty spirit which swelled under the collar of the degra- 
ded villain. The revival of letters would not merely be descri- 
bed in a few magnificent periods. We should discern, in innu- 

merable particulars, the fermentation of mind, the eager appe- 
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tite for knowledge, which distinguished the sixteenth from the 
fifteenth century. In the Reformation we should see, not mere- 
ly a schism which changed the ecclesiastical constitution of Eng- 
land, and the mutual relations of the European powers, but a 
moral war which raged in every family, which set the father 
against the son, and the son against the father, the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother. 
Henry would be painted with the skill of Tacitus. We should 
have the change of his character from his profuse and joyous 
youth, to his savage and imperious old age. We should per- 
ceive the gradual progress of selfish and tyrannical passions, in 
a mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous; and to the last 
we should detect some remains of that open and noble temper 
which endeared him to a people whom he oppressed, struggling 
with the hardness of despotism, and the irritability of disease. 
We should see Elizabeth in all her weakness, and in all her 
strength, surrounded by the handsome favourites whom she ne- 
ver trusted, and the wise old statesmen, whom she never dis- 
missed, uniting in herself the most contradictory qualities of 
both her parents,—the coquetry, the caprice, the petty malice 
of Anne,—the haughty and resolute spirit of Henry. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that a great artist might produce a por- 
trait of this remarkable woman, at least as striking as that in 
the novel of Kenilworth, without employing a single trait not 
authenticated by ample testimony. In the meantime, we should 
see arts cultivated, wealth accumulated, the conveniences of life 
improved. We should see the keeps, where nobles, insecure 
themselves, spread insecurity around them, gradually giving 
a to the halls of peaceful opulence, to the oriels of Long- 
eat, and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should see towns 
extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen turned 
into wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and his 
hut more commodiously furnished. We should see those opi- 
nions and feelings which produced the great struggle against 
the house of Stuart slowly growing up in the bosom of private 
families, before they manifested themselves in parliamentary de- 
bates. Then would come the Civil War. Those skirmishes, on 
which Clarendon dwells so minutely, would be told, as Thucy- 
dides would have told them, with perspicuous conciseness. They 
are merely connecting links. But the great characteristics of 
the age, the loyal enthusiasm of the brave English gentry, the 
fierce licentiousness of the swearing, dicing, drunken repro- 
bates, whose excesses disgraced the royal cause,—the austerity 
of the Presbyterian Sabbaths in the city, the extravagance of the 
independent preachers in the camp, the precise garb, the severe 
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countenance, the petty scruples, the affected accent, the absurd 
names and phrases which marked the Puritans,—the valour, the 
policy, the public spirit, which lurked beneath these ungraceful 
disguises, the dreams of the raving Fifth-monarchy-man, the 
dreams, scarcely less wild, of the philosophic republican,—all 
these would enter into the representation, and render it at once 
more exact and more striking. 

The instruction derived from history thus written, would be 
of a vivid and practical character. It would be received by the 
imagination as well as by the reason. It would be not merely 
traced on the mind, but branded into it. Many truths, too, 
would be learned, which can be learned in no other manner. 
As the history of states is generally written, the greatest and 
most momentous revolutions seem to come upon them like 
supernatural inflictions, without warning or cause. But the 
fact is, that such revolutions are almost always the consequen- 
ces of moral changes, which have gradually passed on the mass 
of the community, and which ordinarily proceed far, before their 
progress is indicated by any public measure. An intimate know- 
ledge of the domestic history of nations, is therefore absolutely 
necessary to the prognosis of political events. A narrative, de- 
fective in this respect, is as useless as a medical treatise, which 
should pass by all the symptoms attendant on the early stage of 
a disease, and mention only what occurs when the patient is be- 
yond the reach of remedies. 

A historian, such as we have been attempting to describe, 
would indeed be an intellectual prodigy. In his mind, powers, 
scarcely compatible with each other, must be tempered into an 
exquisite harmony. We shall sooner see another Shakspeare or 
another Homer. The highest excellence to which any single 
faculty can be brought, would be less surprising than such a 
happy and delicate combination of qualities. Yet the contem- 
plation of imaginary models is not an unpleasant or useless em- 
ployment of the mind. It cannot indeed produce perfection, but it 
produces improvement, and nourishes that generous and liberal 
fastidiousness, which is not inconsistent with the strongest sen- 
sibility to merit, and which, while it exalts our conceptions of 
the art, does not render us unjust to the artist. 











Keppel’s Journey from India. 


Art. IV.— Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to Eng- 
land, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, 
the Court of Persia, the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, 
Astrakhan, Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and St Petersburgh, 
in the Year 1824. By Captain the Hon. George Keppel. pp. 
350. 4to. London. Colburn, 1827. 


Cc is a circumstance most honourable to the British army, and 
of the highest importance to the country, that it occupies 
now a strong position in the republic of letters. Many works, 
of standard value, have lately proceeded from our fellow-citi- 
zens in the profession of arms. Their improved education now 
enables them to partake in those pursuits, to which the pre- 
vailing taste of the times directs the attention of all classes ; 
and enjoying, from the nature of their employment, many op- 
portunities of adding to the stock of public information, they 
are able to avail themselves of those facilities, and to record, for 
the benefit of mankind, facts, which, in less civilized times, would 
have been lost, and observations that never would have been made, 
or, if made, would speedily have been forgotten. The volume 
before us deserves to be ranked among those useful contribu- 
tions. The author, though a young, is an intelligent and well- 
informed officer, who, after serving in the most remarkable 
campaigns of modern times, repaired on the peace to India, and 
was obliged to return by ill health. He took the overland 
route, in the company of some friends, accomplished and active 
like himself ; and with the truly praise-worthy ambition of lite- 
rary distinction, he has recorded the remarkable particulars of 
his long and perilous journey. 

We will frankly own that to our minds, as lovers of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and as venerating the memory of the great 
men. to whose immortal services in times past we owe its found- 
ation, as we do its conservation to their descendants, this vo- 
lume possesses a peculiar interest. We cannot but love to 
owe instruction and entertainment to the nearest kindred of the 
Keppels, the Russells, and the Cokes,—to whom we are debtors 
in obligations of a high order, never to be forgotten or repaid. 
But if such considerations increase our satisfaction at the worth 
of the literary contribution now before us, we must say that in- 
stead of blinding us to its defects, they would rather make us 
more quick-sighted for their detection, and that in discharging 
our public duty as literary censors, we should at the utmost 
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only have passed over such an incident in silence. Captain 
Keppel has fortunately no occasion to invoke the aid of any ac- 
cidental associations ; and to show that we mean to treat him 
with no partiality, we shall begin by objecting to the very first 
word of his book—* Personal Narrative.’ This is an affected, 
if not an incorrect title. Every narrative of a man’s journey 
is necessarily personal. But we know how he has been led 
into the use of this phrase. The first of modern travellers, the 
celebrated Humboldt, gave the world a volume of Travels, which 
he termed ‘* Personal Narratives.’ But it was because he had 
previously published the results of his observations upon the 
countries he visited, without any account of his own adventures. 
All other Travels have ever been personal, from the nature of 
the thing; and so must all such narratives be, unless in the 
7 circumstances in which his earlier volumes were com- 
osed.* 

The best and fairest way of treating this work, is to lay be- 
fore the reader an account of the contents. But we may pre- 
mise, that it is written throughout in a lively and simple man- 
ner, well fitted to sustain the reader’s attention. It is with- 
out any affectation ; and the learning it abounds with is as free 
from pedantry, as the style is from presumption or conceit. The 
work of an accomplishéd and well-educated gentleman, it is of 
sufficiently solid materials to satisfy the demands of a scholar ; 
and no pains are spared to bring together upon each subject the 
information tending to its illustration, from ancient and modern 
sources. Mr Hamilton, one of the party, has contributed very 
excellent drawings ; and whether for entertainment or instruc- 
tion, the volume unquestionably deserves the place which it has 
already obtained among books of Travels. The edition before 
us has the sin upon its head, which ‘ does most easily beset’ 
such works in these days; it is far too dear; but this fault has 
since been corrected, as is usual, by the subsequent publication 
of an octavo edition for more general use. 

Captain Keppel and his friends, having met at Bombay, from 
various parts of India, agreed to perform the overland journey 
together. They were conveyed to Bussorah by sea in a king’s 
ship, the Alligator, through the kindness of Captain Alexander, 





* We have heard a bon mot on the subject, by a great lawyer in the 
sister kingdom, who, when asked by the Viceroy what Captain Keppel 
meant by ‘ Personal Travels,’ replied, that lawyers were wont to use 
this word in contradistinction to ‘ Real.’ We hope this joke may put an 
end to the conceit in question. 
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and had for fellow-passenger a dignitary of the Persian court, 
his highness Futteh Ali Khan, by descent son of Lootf Ali, the 
last king of the Zund dynasty, and in his own person an eunuch 
of his brother-in-law’s seraglio. His highness had been on a 
visit to our government at Calcutta, where he so much appro- 
ved of his entertainment, that there appears to have been some 
difficulty in prevailing upon him (we believe * humbly advising’ 
is the technical phrase) to return—but ill health powerfully en- 
forced whatever hints may have been given, and he was now upon 
his way homeward. Our author notes a compliment which he 
paid to the English nation, when discussing the value of the 
steam-boats. * When arts were in their infancy,’ said he, ‘ it was 
¢ natural to give the Devil credit for any new invention; but now, 
¢ so advanced are the English in every kind of improvement, that 
‘ they are more than a match for the Devil himself.’ The first 
place of importance at which they touch is Muscat, where they 
are kindly received by the Imaum, a gracious prince, exceedingly 
beloved by his subjects, and popular also with strangers. His 
manner of succeeding, no doubt, was a little licentious in point of 
morality. When about sixteen years of age, he conceived a dis- 
content with his uncle, the former Imaum. The reason is not 
stated; nor do we apprehend, that except the act of living, 
which seems to have been regarded as a continued insult, any 
part of his late highness’s conduct was blameable. The ne- 
phew, however, could no longer bear this treatment ; and pro- 
posing a ride one morning, got behind the sovereign, and with- 
out further ceremony slew him with his scymitar ; he then did 
not continue his airing, but returned to town, and proclaimed 
himself Imaum without any opposition. ‘ As to the mere act 
¢ of murdering his relative, it is held in the light of a “ family 
‘ « difference,” and is no bar to his standing well in public es- 
‘ timation, as a prince of a mild and peaceable demeanour.’ 
Another less unpleasing anecdote is subjoined. 

‘ In quitting the Imaum I must not forget to mention an anecdote of 
the man who admitted us into the court, his bold countenance having 
particularly attracted our attention. He was for many years one of the 
most formidable of the famous Wahhabbee pirates, whose successful de- 
predations struck terror throughout these seas, and threatened the total 
extinction of the Imaum’s power. A reverse of fortune led him to offer 
his services to the Imaum: they were immediately accepted, and the pi- 
rate was not ungrateful. In the action of Beneeboo-Ali, his Highness 
was deserted by his troops, was wounded in the wrist, and would have 
been taken prisoner, but for the exertions of his former foe, who alone re- 


mained faithful to him. Ever since that time, he has held a confidential 
situation about his person.’ 
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These, and the like peculiarities of Eastern courts, abound in 
such works as this. Of course, anything like murders commit- 
ted by royal and princely hands, are wholly unknown in Eu- 
rope; and, among the English at least, it is quite certain, that 
any foreign prince known to have been guilty of an assassi- 
nation, never could be permitted to land, much less be received 
with favour, either by the well or the ill-dressed mob of our 
towns. But the perpetration of such acts, is not the only cha- 
racteristic of Oriental despotism ; there are other enormities so 
hurtful to the interests, and so utterly degrading to the charac- 
ter of the people, that the English reader must regard with in- 
finite pity, the nation which is subject to them. 

The magnificent ideas which the style of Eastern story gives 
us of the famous places in Persia, and Arabia, receive a woful 
correction from the matter-of-fact details of travellers; but in 
no instance is there such an abatement required as at Bussorah. 


‘ After breakfast, we received a visit from the Sheikh, or Chief of Dir- 
hemmia, who begged us to pay him a visit. His residence was of the ge- 
neral appearance of an Arab chieftain’s. It was inclosed within a mud 
fort, and, considering its situation in a sandy desert, certainly did great 
credit to the projector. The name Dirhemmia is derived from Dirhem, a 
small coin, signifying the expense the building occasioned. In taking 
us round the premises, it was easy to see that our host expected un- 
qualified approbation of everything he showed us. That upon which 
he seemed most to pride himself, were his large reservoirs of water, a 
characteristic of the value the desert Arab attaches to this first necessary 
of life. He next took us round the fortifications, which, as he seemed to 
appeal to us for an opinion, we pronounced to be tajoob, (wonderful, ) 
though we would scarcely have trusted our backs against the battle- 
ments, 

‘ The city of Bussorah is inclosed within a wall, eight miles in cireum- 
ference. Of this space, the greatest portion is laid out in gardens and 
plantations of date trees. . It is traversed throughout by numerous canals, 
supplied by the Euphrates, into which they empty themselves at every 
turn of tide. The abundance of water, besides irrigating the gardens, 
which it does effectually, might also be the means of keeping the town 
clean, were there not in the inhabitants an innate love of filth, Bussorah 
is the dirtiest town even in the Turkish dominions. The streets, which 
are narrow and irregular, are almost insupportable from the stench. Some 
houses are built of kiln-burnt bricks, but the greater number are of mud. 
From these project several long spouts made of the body of the date tree, 
which convey filth of every description into the streets, so that a passen- 
ger is in frequent danger of an Edinburgh salutation, without the friendly 
caution of Gardez loo. 

‘ The old bazaar is extremely mean. Rafters are laid across the top, and 
covered with ragged mats, which prove but a poor protection against the 
heat of the sun. Throughout the bazaar we observed numerous coffee- 
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houses; they are spacious unfurnished apartments, with benches of ma- 
sonry built round the walls, and raised about three feet from the ground. 
On these are placed mats; at the bar are ranged numerous coffee-pots, 
and pipes of different descriptions. It is customary for every smoker to 
bring his own tobacco. These houses were principally filled by Jani- 
zaries, who were puffing clouds from their pipes in true Turkish taci- 
turnity. , 

‘ The principal trade is with our Indian possessions, which, with the 
exception of a few English ships, is confined to Arabian vessels. The re- 
turn for the articles with which we furnish them, are pearls, horses, cop- 
per, dates, and raw silk. The population is estimated at sixty thousand, 
principally Arabs, Turks, and Armenians ; but I have no doubt, that ona 
close inquiry, there would be found natives of every country in Asia. 
Dates are the principal production here ; there are, besides, quantities of 
rice, wheat, barley, and abundance of fruits and vegetables.’ 

Our author and his companions quitted the ship at Bussorah, 
and proceeded in a boat. The following lively passage, gives the 
description of their first interview with the Arabs of the desert. 

‘ The village was a collection of about fifty mat huts, with pent roofs, 
from thirty to sixty feet long. The frame of the huts somewhat resem- 
bled the ribs of a ship inverted. It was formed of bundles of reeds tied 
together ; the mat covering was of the leaves of the date tree. An old 
Mussulman tomb stands on a mound at the south end of the village, and 
is the only building in which any other material than reed and date leaves 
have been employed. 

¢ When we reached the banks of the river, we had to wait for our boat, 
which was tracking round a headland, and was still at some distance from 
us ; so we stood with our backs to the water to prevent any attack from 
the rear. In the meantime crowds of the inhabitants continued to press 
forward. As their numbers were greatly superior to ours, and their de- 
meanour rather equivocal, we tried by our manners to show as little dis- 
trust of them as possible ; not so our guards, who, from being of the same 
profession of these marauders, treated them with less ceremony, and stood 
by us the whole time with their guns loaded and cocked, their fingers on 
the triggers, and the muzzles presented towards the crowd. Some of the 
Arabs occasionally came forward to look at our fire-arms, particularly our 
double-barrelled guns, but whenever they attempted to touch them, were 
always repulsed by our guard, who kept them at a distance. In the midst 
of this curious interview, the sheikh, or chief of the village, a venerable- 
looking old man with a long white beard, came, accompanied by two 
others, and brought us a present of a sheep ; for which, according to cus- 
tom, we gave double its value in money. The sheikh’s arrival, and our 
pecuniary acknowledgment of his present, seemed to be an earnest of 
amity, as the crowd, by his directions, retired to a small distance, and 
formed themselves into a semicircle—himself and his two friends sitting 
about four yards in front. 

‘ The scene to us was of the most lively interest. Around us, as far as 
the eye could reach, was a trackless desert ; to our left was the rude vil- 
lage of the wanderers, and immediately in the foreground were the pri- 
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mitive inhabitants, unchanged, probably, in dress, customs, or language 
since the time of the “ wild man” Ishmael, their ancestor. There was 
little variety in the dress of the men—a large brown shirt with open 
sleeves, extending to the knee, and bound round the loins with a leathern 
girdle, formed their principal, and sometimes only habiliment ; a few wore 
the handkerchief or turban, They were armed either with long spears or 
massive clubs. The dress of the females was also a loose shirt, but not 
being bound at the waist, it left he person considerably exposed. Some 
of the women had rings in their noses, others wore necklaces of silver 
coins, and the hair of several of the girls was divided into long plaits, and 
completely studded with coins ; they were all more or less tattooed on the 
face, hands, and feet, and some were marked on the ankles with punc- 
tures resembling the clock of a stocking. This valley is called Goomruk, 
and its inhabitants are notorious robbers: they are subject to the sheikh 
of Montefeikh.’ 

The dread of robbers, which in other countries is so gratuitous 
a pain to the way-faring man, and such a source of authority, 
if not profit also, to his guide, has a very solid foundation in 
a country where whole tribes give themselves up to a life of in- 
discriminate plunder. Yet, even in Arabia, our travellers found 
the danger less than was represented, partly, no doubt, owing 
to their own courage and spirit. Working up against the 
stream and the windings of a river, the robbers had every op- 
portunity for successfully attacking them. Once they came in 
the night into an encampment of renowned plunderers, who were 
on the move, for all their tents save eight or ten were struck. 
They challenged our gallant countrymen, demanding why they 
travelled so late, and what their bark was laden with ? The Cap- 
tain Aboo Nasir, made answer for them, ‘ that they had troops 
‘on board, were going on their journey, and were laden with 
‘ fire, with which they should accommodate the querists if they 
‘did not leave the bank ;’ a hint which proved instantaneously 
effectual. 

The excellent adaptation of the soil for building, in many 
parts of the country, is known, but perhaps has not been suffi- 
ciently estimated. 

‘ The soil of ancient Assyria and Babylonia consists of a fine clay, 
mixed with sand, with which, as the waters of the river retire, the shores 
are covered. This compost, when dried by the heat of the sun, becomes 
ahard and solid mass, and forms the finest material for the beautiful 
bricks for which Babylon was so celebrated. We all put to the test the 
adaptation of this mud for pottery, by taking some of it while wet from 
the bank of the river, and then moulding it into any form we pleased. 
Having been exposed to the sun for half an hour, it became as hard as 
stone. These remarks are important, as the indication of buildings 
throughout this region are different from those of other countries, the uni- 
versal substitution of brick for stone being observable in all the numerous 
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ruins that we visited, including those of the great cities of Seleucia, Ctesi- 
phon, and of the mighty Babylon herself, for which we have the authority 
of Scripture, that her builders “ had brick for stone, and slime had they 
“ for mortar.” ’* 


While at Bagdad, the author and his friend undertook an ex- 
pedition to Babylon, the account of which is given in a very in- 
teresting and lively manner. Among other incidents on the 
way, they fell in with various caravans of Persian pilgrims. 

‘ The higher class of Persians were generally mounted on good horses, 
unencumbered by any burden, except the apparatus of the kuleon, or Per- 
sian pipe. Two or three servants, mounted on horses lightly laden with 
baggage, formed the suite of one person. The equipages are always very 
light—a Persian rejecting, as superfluous, many travelling articles that 
would with us be deemed indispensable. The bed, for instance, is a 
small carpet of the size of a hearth-rug. 

«In each caravan, the women comprised about a third of the party. 
The wives of the rich rode astride on horses; those of the poorer class 
were either placed on the baggage-cattle, or seated in a pair of covered 
panniers slung across a mule—one woman in each pannier. The most 
remarkable, and not the least numerous part of this assemblage, was the 
crowd of defunct Shiahs, whose corpses were going to be buried at the 
tomb of the patron Saint. These bodies were enclosed in common wooden 
coffins, in shape and size not unlike those used by the lower orders in 
England : two of them were slung across one mule. One man had gene- 
rally the charge of six or eight bodies. 

‘ The men who convey these corpses to Meshed Ali are not the rela- 
tions of the deceased parties, but persons who gain a livelihood by this 
peculiar occupation. 

‘ No order of march seemed to be observed by the caravans—the li- 
ving and dead were indiscriminately jumbled together. Often, when halted 
for the night, the coffins were thrown down in the first vacant space in 
the caravanserai, and the bodies, though embalmed, were not so imper- 
vious to a burning sun as to be free from a most disagreeable smell. Ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, two thousand dead and five thousand living annually 
go to Meshed Ali. Besides the corpses which come direct from Persia 
for interment, many are brought from India for the same purpose.’ 

The adaptation of the clay in this country for building, ac- 
counts at once for the ease with which vast structures were 
raised, and the rapidity with which they decayed. We hear of 
large towns built in a few weeks, and the ruins of even such 
a city as Babylon, now present hardly the vestige of any build- 
ing ever having been there. The Tower of Babel was care- 
fully examined by Captain Keppel ; it presents the appearance 
of a large mound or hill, with a castle on the top, in mount- 
ing to which, the traveller now and then discovers, through the 
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light sandy soil, that he is treading on a vast heap of bricks. 
The total circumference of the ruin is 2286 fect, though the 
building itself was only 2000, allowing 500 to the stadium, 
which Herodotus assigns as the side of its square. The eleva- 
tion of the west side is 198 feet. What scemed a castle at a 
distance, when examined, proves to be a solid mass of kiln-burnt 
bricks, 37 feet high, and 28 broad. Many fragments of stones, 
marble, and broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruins; and 
manifest traces are to be seen not only of violence having been 
employed to destroy the tower or temple, but of fire having been 
a chief instrument in the work of destruction. Our travellers 
found the mound to be a harbouring place for numberless wild 
beasts, which made the visit a service of some danger. The 
ruins of Babylon exhibit only an infinite succession of small 
mounds and hillocks, with here and there a few bricks and other 
fragments of building. The largest specimen of a structure, is 
what the workmen call the kasr or palace,—the walls are eight 
feet thick, of the finest brick, laid in a cement so tenacious that 
the natives have given up the idea of pulling it to pieces, and 
using the materials, as they have much of the other buildings ; 
for Hilleh has been built entirely out of this great quarry. 

The disappointment experienced by the traveller who visits 
Bussorah, has been already adverted to. Bagdad is nearly, if 
not quite, as fallacious to the hopes. 

‘ A traveller coming by water from Bussorah is likely to be much struck 
with Bagdad on his first arrival. Having been for some time past accus- 
tomed to see nothing but a desert—there being no cultivation on that side 
of the city by which he arrives—he does not observe any change that 
would warn him of his approach to a populous city. He continues wind- 
ing up the Tigris through all its numerous headlands, when this once re- 
nowned city of gardens bursts suddenly on his sight. Its first view jus- 
tifies the idea that he is approaching the residence of the renowned Caliph, 
Haroun Alraschid, in the height of its splendour; a crowd of early asso- 
ciations rushes across his mind, and seems to reduce to reality scenes 
which, from boyish recollections, are so blended with magic and fairy lore, 
that he may for a moment imagine himself arrived at the City of the En- 
chanters. 

‘ Bagdad is surrounded by a battlemented wall; the part towards the 
palace, as was the case in ancient Babylon, is ornamented with glazed 
tiles of various colours. The graceful minarets, and the beautifully shaped 
domes of the mosques, are sure to attract his eye. One or two of these 
are gaudily decorated with glazed tiles of blue, white, and yellow, which, 
formed into a mosaic of flowers, reflect the rays of the sun: the variegated 
foliage of the trees of these numerous gardens,* which most probably 


* Bag, or more properly Baugh, (the first syllable of the word Baugh- 
dad,) signifies garden. 
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have given the name to the city, serve as a beautiful back-ground to the 
picture. Thus far the traveller is allowed to indulge his reverie; but on 
entering the walls, his vision is dispelled. 

‘ The walls are of mud: the streets, which are scarcely wide enough to 
allow two persons to pass, are so empty, that he could almost fancy the 
inhabitants had died of the plague: he looks upwards—two dead walls 
meet his eyes; he now enters the bazaar, and finds that he has no reason 
to complain of want of population; a mass of dirty wretches render his 
road almost impassable ; with some difficulty he jostles through a succes- 
sion of narrow cloistered passages, traversing each other at right angles ; 
the light, which is admitted by holes a foot in diameter from the top, gives 
to the sallow features of the crowd below a truly consumptive appearance, 
agreeing well with the close, hot, fulsome smell of bad ventilation. The 
traveller, by this time, has seen sufficient to cure him of the dreams of 
earlier life ; and, on arriving at his destination, he makes a woful compa- 
rison between the reality of the scenes and the picture imagination had 
drawn. Such, or nearly such, was the impression first made by my ar- 
rival in Bagdad. 

‘ The interior of a house is much more comfortable than its outward 
appearance would lead you to expect. The residence of Aga Saikeis 
is not a bad specimen; it consists of a succession of square courts sur- 
rounded by galleries, each forming a distinct habitation. In the outer 
court is a room, or rather a recess, forming three sides of a square, and 
open towards the front; this, in Persian, is called the Dufter Khoneh, 
(office,) where the ordinary business of the day is transacted: the second 
court is somewhat larger, but of a similar structure, in which is also a re- 
cess; this is the (Dewan Khoneh) audience-room. From the galleries 
are partitioned off several rooms, some of which we occupied, having win- 
dows opening to the court, formed of smal] diamond-shaped panes of glass 
of every colour, and disposed in various fantastic shapes: the interior of 
these chambers is decorated in the same style ; the ceiling is composed of 
a kind of trellice-work describing flowers of different colours, The walls 
are formed into small arched recesses, of the Arabesque order, and are 
gilded in a gaudy manner. The number of these courts is increased ac- 
cording to the size of the house; the innermost always comprising the 
haram, or women’s apartments. The few windows that look towards the 
street, are covered with a frame of lattice-work. During the warm 
weather, the inhabitants sleep on bedsteads placed on the roofs, which 
are flat, and surrounded by parapet walls. As some of the roofs are 
more elevated than others, those occupying the highest can observe the 
women who dwell in the lower apartments ; but a stranger will think well 
before he indulges his curiosity, as a Turk would feel himself justified in 
sending a ball through the head of his prying neighbour.’ 

In his voyage up the Tigris to Bagdad, Major Keppel has 
fallen into an error in the situation he assigns to Seleucia. He 
has mistaken some ruins, which lie on the western bank of the 
Tigris, immediately opposite to Ctesiphon, for the remains of 
that city, but which we shall presently show are the ruins of 
Koché or Coché,—a town built after Seleucia was entirely de- 
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stroyed. This has also led him to suppose that Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon were united under the name of Il Modayn,—whereas, 
it was Ctesiphon and Koché which were so united. As this in- 
volves a question of some geographical curiosity, we shall bestow 
a few words on it. 

Seleucia was founded 293 years before Christ, by Seleucus 
Nicator. It lay to the west side of the Tigris, and obtained the 
name of Seleucia ‘ on the Tigris,’ to distinguish it from the 
many other Seleucias, and not because it was built upon the 
banks of that river. It was the most powerful of the cities 
founded by Seleucus, and from its vicinity to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, was most favourably situated for commerce. It 
was peopled from Babylon; and after the entire destruction of 
that city, it became the capital of the Macedonian conquests in 
Upper Asia. It was inhabited by Syrians, Macedonians, and 
Greeks,—its population, according to Pliny, amounting to six 
hundred thousand inhabitants. It was governed by its own 
laws like an independent colony, and thus flourished under the 
protection of a great state, without being subservient to it. 

Long after the fall of the Macedonian empire, and while Se- 
leucia still retained its importance, some wandering tribes of 
Parthians, tempted by the mildness of the climate, fixed their 
winter residence at Ctesiphon, at that time a small village on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, and distant about five miles from Se- 
leucia. The Parthian camp soon attracted vast multitudes to 
the place, and Ctesiphon, swelling into a vast city, soon became 
a powerful rival to Seleucia. The arrival of the Roman armies, 
under Marcus Aurelius, was the commencement of the misfor- 
tunes which ended in the final destruction of the Grecian colo- 
ny. Under the pretext of forming an alliance for the purpose of 
attacking Ctesiphon, their common enemy, the Romans, having 
failed in this attempt, treacherously turned their arms against 
their ally, slew 300,000 of the inhabitants, and plundered the 
city of everything that was valuable. From this blow Seleucia 
never recovered. Severus, in the end of the second century, 
found it deserted like Babylon ; and when Julian passed through 
that country, in his expedition against the Persians, he could 
only discover a few ruins lying here and there. 

We know the general situation of Seleucia from Strabo and 
Pliny, but we are enabled to ascertain its precise position from 
the minute account given by Marcellinus Ammianus, a most ac- 
curate historian, and who himself accompanied the army of Ju- 
lian, lib. xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

It was situated upon the Nahr Malka, or royal canal, which 
communicates from the Euphrates to the Tigris, in a south-east- 
erly direction ; the greater part of the city was on the east side 
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of the canal, extending along its banks. The figure resembled 
an eagle with outspread wings,—the long side being parallel 
to the Nahr Malka, and the most easterly point lying within a 
mile of the Tigris. From the most southerly point of the city, 
there went a canal, dug by Trajan, for the purpose of convey- 
ing the waters of the Nahr Malka, by a short cut, into the Ti- 
gris; and which canal was consequently on the northern side 
of the Nahr Malka. 

In a south-easterly direction from Seleucia, at the distance 
of three miles, and on the western bank of the Tigris, lay the 
town of Koché, originally a small village, inhabited by the rem- 
nant of the inhabitants of Seleucia, who assembled here after 
the destruction of their city, but afterwards enlarged and strong- 
ly fortified by the Ctesiphonians, so as to become a protection 
to Ctesiphon against any attack from the western side of the ri- 
ver. The Nahr Malka joined the Tigris a short distance below 
the cities of Koché and Ctesiphon, forming at this point a very 
acute angle with the river, as we learn from Ptolemy, who says, 
that ‘ there was little ground between the canal and the Tigris 
‘ near the point of junction.’ We shall be able to verify these 
situations, by following the operations of the Emperor Julian. 

After taking Penzor, a town upon the Euphrates, about 50 
miles to the north-west of Ctesiphon, the Roman army marched 
directly to Ctesiphon, passing through the ruins of Seleucia, be- 
Sore it reached either the Nahr Malka, or the canal of Trajan. 
In the meantime, the Roman fleet, having left the Euphrates, 
sailed down the Nahr Malka, and cast anchor above the point 
where the canal of Trajan commences. The army was encamp- 
ed near the ruins of Seleucia, and protected by a ditch and ram- 
part against any attack from the garrison of Koché. If the fleet 
had proceeded to the Tigris by the Nahr Malka, at the same 
time that the army marched to Koché by land, Julian would 
have found himself cut off from his navy, by the intermediate 
position of Koché and Ctesiphon. Accordingly, he provided 
against this difficulty, by causing the soldiers to clear out the 
canal of Trajan, which from neglect had become in a great mea- 
sure impassable. The waters of the Nahr Malka being intercept- 
ed by a strong dyke thrown across its channel, were then poured 
into the canal of Trajan, and afforded a passage for the fleet, 
which sailed triumphantly down the Tigris to Ctesiphon, while 
the army, crossing the canal by a temporary bridge, marched to 
Koché.* 





* Ammian. xxiv. 6. Plin. vi. 26. Gibbon, iv. 178, et seq. 
The positions we have assigned for the respective places abovemen- 
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This seems to us to decide, in the most satisfactory manner, 
the relative sites of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Koché. There re- 
mains only to reconcile the distances which different authors 
have assigned between those cities. Pliny says Seleucia was 
three miles from Ctesiphon, and nearly the same distance may 
be collected from Strabo ;* but Ptolemy makes it about twelve 
miles. Now, if we recollect the vast size of Seleucia, larger than 
Antioch, according to Strabo, and occupying, in proportion to its 
population, a much greater space than the largest European ci- 
ties, —the difficulty of reconciling the two distances of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, will not be insurmountable. It is only necessary to 
suppose that Pliny measured from the most northern point of 
Koché, to the most southern extremity of Seleucia; and that 
Ptolemy took his distance from the centre of Ctesiphon, to that 
part of Seleucia which extended in a north-westerly direction 
along the Nahr Malka towards the Euphrates. But be that as 
it may, the reasons and authorities we have given, fully bear us 
out in saying, that Seleucia and Koché are perfectly distinct ; 
and that the remains of the former city, if indeed any now ex- 
ist, must be looked for a distance of three miles at /east from 
the city of Ctesiphon. 

Upon this subject we have only farther to add, that at a sub- 
sequent period Ctesiphon and Koché were united by the Caliph 
Shapour, under the name of Il Modayn, an Arabic word, signi- 
fying the ‘ Two cities,’ and became the winter residence of the 
Tassanides. In the sixth century, Khosrou, or Chosroes, a de- 
scendant of Ardeschir, was crowned at Modayn, and built the 
palace, the ruins of which are now distinguished by the name 
of the Tank Kisra, or arch of Chosroes. 

Our author left Bagdad, and passing over the ruins of Arte- 
mita and Apollonia, which he describes and learnedly illustrates, 





tioned, are further confirmed by Arrian, quoted by Stephanus, Byz. in 
verb. Kayn. ‘ The King travelled from Seleucia, which lies not far from 
‘the Tigris, éo the village of Koché.’ We may also refer to Gregory, 
(Nanzianzen,) a writer of the fourth century, who describes Koché as a 
‘strong place opposite to Ctesiphon,’ which eity he places to the north 
of the point where the Nahr Malka falls into the Tigris. D’Anville, in- 
deed, makes the Nahr Malka fall into the Tigris to the north of Ctesi- 
phon, but it is so impossible to reconcile this with the circumstantial ac- 
count of Ammianus, that, knowing the accuracy of that writer, we can 
have no hesitation in supposing D’Anville to be mistaken—unless, in- 
deed, he has been deceived by some other canal, which he has taken for 
the Nahr Malka. D’Anville never was on the spot himself. 
* Plin, vi. 136. Strabo, xvi, 743. 
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he crossed the Diala on a kelluck, or raft of reeds, floating upon 
infiated sheepskins, and paddled with oars also of reeds, although 
the river is a hundred yards wide, and very rapid. In passing 
through the mountainous district of this neighbourhood, they 
made a narrow escape from robbers ; but we will venture to say, 
that no part of their adventures brought them much nearer to 
actual peril, and of the worst description, than the following, 
which we insert as a wholesome caution to all travellers :— 

‘ After these interruptions, we again laid ourselves down to rest, when 
an incident occurred, which was nearly proving of a tragical nature, and 
will serve to show the state of watchfulness in which we were. 

‘ It had been our custom every night, previous to sleeping, to examine 
our arms, and then to place our swords beside us, and our pistols under 
our pillows. 

‘I had been asleep about half an hour, when I was awoke by a rust- 
ling in the tent: upon looking to the place whence the noise proceeded, 
I could distinctly perceive the figure of a man forcing himself through one 
of the divisions. With my mind fully occupied with the late attack, I im- 
mediately cocked my pistols ; and, with the muzzle presented to the dark 
figure which appeared to be creeping along, I begged that Mr Hamilton, 
to prevent accidents, would come close to me before I fired. By great 
good fortune he called out, and I discovered that Ae was the supposed 
robber, who, having gone to speak to Mr Lamb, had been unable to open 
the door on his return, and had forced his way in the manner described.’ 

The scenery now becomes more varied. The mountain pass- 
es are grand and picturesque ; there are many hills of perpetual 
verdure in the higher regions ; the groups of shepherds and tra- 
vellers in the Eastern costume, give additional life to the land- 
scape ; and towns and villages lie more thickly scattered on the 
line of march. In general, the natives treated the party civilly, 
rather erring through excess of courtesy, than the want of it, 
and intruding somewhat too much, through curiosity to see and 
converse with strange persons. They reached Kermanshah, the 
capital, in safety, and found it a pleasant town, situated at the 
upper end of a deep woody ravine, well compassed with gardens, 
walks, canals, reservoirs of water, and kiosks, or pleasure-houses. 

They found established here Messrs de Veeux and Court, 
two French officers in the service of the prince, who received 
them with much hospitality, and were of great use to them du- 
ring their stay. It seems that there are now, and probably have 
been ever since the termination of the war in Europe, a num- 
ber of military men of different nations, but chiefly French, 
wandering over the East, and offering their services to the Asi- 
atic Princes. Seven or eight were at one time employed in this 
remote province, who had now dispersed themselves in different 
quarters; and Messrs Court and de Veaux very unreservedly 
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talk of having at one time entertained the project of going up 
the Indus, and offering their services to a native prince, who, 
they understood, wanted officers to conduct his armies against 
the English. 

We hope it may not be deemed disrespectful to the noble pro- 
fession of arms, if we introduce, in connexion with these gen- 
tlemen, a sketch given by our author, in another part of his very 
entertaining volume—it is the portrait, we venture to say the 
likeness, of a true soldier of fortune, formerly so common in Eu- 
rope that our old comedians make merry at his expense ; a person 
who, from having served in the wars, deems himself capable of 
any employment in peace, and is to be found, now serving foreign 
princes as a mercenary, now intriguing at home—sometimes 
adorning the table of a rich man, as his led captain—sometimes 
disposing of his property and his son’s person, as a bear-leader 
—one day winning men’s fortunes at the diceing-table, and the 
other, winning the sovereign’s favour as a courtier; ready, in 
short, for any service which requires crafty boldness, or promises 
money or power. 

‘ We received a visit next morning from the chief of the artillery to the 
Pasha of Bagdad. He was a tall thin man, about sixty years of age ; his 
weather-beaten face had been bronzed by a long exposure to an Eastern 
sun; formidable white mustaches graced his upper lip ; and over his eyes 
were a pair of ferocious bushy eye-brows, the peculiar elevation of which 
infallibly stamped him a Frenchman. 

‘ The variety observable in his dress marked the true Soldado; the 
buttons of his coat were adorned with the imperial crown and initial of 
Napoleon; from the button-hole was suspended a croix of Louis the 
Desired ; and a flaming pair of capacious Turkish trowsers bespoke his 
present service. The top of this gaunt figure was crowned with a small 
hat, which rested on his left ear. 

‘ With the volubility which so strongly characterises his nation, he di- 
lated on every subject. Hearing my name mentioned, he inquired of me 
if | was related to “ the unfortunate Keppel.” Perceiving that he con- 
founded the fate of the two admirals, I attempted to convince him that it 
was Byng, and not Keppel, who had been unfortunate, but he interrupt- 
ed me with a “ pardonnez ;” and assured the company that an English 
friend of his threw up his commission in consequence of Keppel’s exe- 
cution.’ 

Nor let it be deemed to savour of coldness towards military 
genius and merit, if we follow up the sketches of those desperate 
warriors, European by birth, and Asiatic by habits, by the 
equally striking portrait, and somewhat more of a full-length, 
which Captain Keppel exhibits of a performer mainly belong- 
ing to the same branch of industry, and of the pure Eastern 
school. The following is a spirited likeness of a refugee whom 
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he met with at the Court of Persia, whither he had fled from 
that of Bagdad, in consequence of one of the sudden reverses 
(what we should call a change of ministry) that sometimes will 
happen in the best regulated or most legitimate governments. 

¢ His name was Moolah Ali, an Arab, though he wore the Persian 
dress ; one with whom murder and every other crime had long been fa- 
miliar. There was nothing, however, in his appearance to justify this 
supposition, nor in his features could there be distinguished any of those 
marks with which our romance-writers are wont to stamp the countenance 
of a murderer. On the contrary, his mild eye beamed with intelligence 
when he spoke, and his mouth was lighted up with so pleasing a smile, 
that the diabolical matter of his speech was often lost in attending to the 
pleasing manner of his delivery. Like many an Asiatic I have seen, his 
countenance was so entirely at variance with his conduct, as to set at 
nought all the boasted science of a physiognomist ; his manners were re- 
markably captivating, and possessed that easy polish for which the natives 
of these countries are so remarkable. His conscience never troubled him 
with “ air-drawn daggers ;” but he had a real one in his girdle, to be used 
as inclination prompted. 

‘ Not many weeks before we saw this Moolah, he was one of the 
principal persons of Mendali, a Turkish town near the frontier. In those 
days he was the bosom friend of Davoud Pasha,—“ his best of cut-throats,” 
and most willing instrument of assassination. It was during his intimacy 
with the Pasha that, on the day of some religious festival, he invited six- 
teen persons to a feast, and placing a confidential agent between each 
guest, caused every one of them to be put to death, himself giving the 
signal of slaughter by plunging a dagger into the breast of the person be- 
side him. Such feats as these we may find in the histories of savage 
countries. Among all barbarians, the virtue of hospitality, so vaunted, 
has rarely, if ever, withstood the excitement of revenge or avarice. 

‘ It is natural to suppose, that a friendship between two such persons 
as the Moolah and the Pasha, cemented as it was by guilt, could not be 
of long duration ; accordingly we soon find these brethren in iniquity the 
most deadly foes; each beginning to exercise on the kindred, what he 
could not effect on the head of the family. Seventy of the Moolah’s re- 
lations have fallen victims to the revenge of the Pasha; his father is 
chained in a prison in Bagdad, and ten thousand piastres are set upon his 
own head. In the meantime, he has not been backward in retaliation. 
Leaving the town of Mendali, attended by several of his tribe, he sallied 
forth into the Desert, attacked the Turkish caravans, and (to use his own 
expression) struck off, at every opportunity, the heads of all those wear- 
ing turbans.* The women of the party fell victims to the licentious pas- 
sions of himself and followers, and other brutal excesses were com- 
mitted by these ruffians, that would scarcely be credited in our own 
country. 


* The turban distinguishes the Turks from the Persians, who wear 
sheepskin caps. 
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‘ Observing us listen with much interest to this detail of crime, and 
taking for granted that our attention was a mark of sympathy, he said, 
with an air of gratitude, “ How kind it is of you to enter so warmly into 
“ my pursuits !” 

‘ During our stay at Kermanshah we were in daily intercourse with 
this accomplished villain, who upon most subjects possessed a degree of 
information far beyond the generality of his countrymen. Of his deeds 
and projects he always spoke with the most unblushing effrontery, telling 
us that his schemes of plunder were only suspended till the remains of 
Mohumud Ali Meerza should be safely deposited in the holy burying- 
ground. Any act of hostility committed by him while a retainer of the 
court, would probably be retaliated by some insult to the corpse ; and 
this would make the prince his enemy, with whom it was so rhuch his 
interest to keep on good terms ; “ But,” added he, “ that business once 
“ settled, Allah grant that the Pasha may fall into my hands, and then I 
« will tear out his heart and drink his blood.” On our first salutation in 
a morning, he would always repeat the words, “ Inshallah Pasha,” (God 
willing, the Pasha,) supplying the rest of the sentence by significantly 
passing his finger across his throat. 

‘ We one day asked the Moolah how he generally deprived his enemies 
of life? «* That,” replied he, “ is as I can catch them. Some I have kill- 
“ed in battle, others I have stabbed sleeping.” Another time we had the 
curiosity to examine his pistols, which, we had often remarked, were 
studded with several red nails. On inquiring the reason, he told us that 
each nail was to commemorate the death of some enemy who had fallen 
by that weapon.’ 

The opinion of this accomplished character upon duelling, is 
marked by the talent and decision which might be safely expect- 
ed from his Serene Highness. The two French officers quarrel- 
led ; a challenge ensued ; our travellers were the happy instru- 
ments of effecting a reconciliation; and the incident drew forth 
this natural and affecting remark from the worthy Moolah :— 
* How foolish it is for a man who wishes to kill his enemy, to 
‘ expose his own life, when he can accomplish his purpose with 
‘so much greater safety, by shooting at him from behind a rock!’ 

From Kermanshah, the chief place of the province, they pro- 
ceeded to the seat of government, Teheraun. The journey was 
fatiguing, and not interesting : One day they went sixty miles, 
through a barren and uneven country. The description of this 
city has been frequently given, and we have left ourselves little 
room for further extracts. We must, however, advert to the pre- 
sentation of the travellers at the levee, not of the King, but of a 
much greater man, though he is not so gorgeous in titles. The 
Oriental reader will at once comprehend that we can only mean 
the Persian prime minister. His name is Ameen ed Dowlah ; and 
his place, says our author, that of Lord Treasurer, which office, 
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apparently, is not now in commission at Teheraun. He also ‘ per- 
‘ forms the duties of Prince Vizier, that office being vacant.’ Our 
author has omitted to inform us whether his Highness also 
performs the functions of Great Mooften, or Primate of the Per- 
sian Church, which, however, is extremely probable, when we re- 
flect on the close connexion between the state and the hierarchy, 
in that religious country. The want of a navy makes it more 
doubtful whether his Highness is Capitan Pacha and Lord High- 
Admiral too. He received them in a spacious room, and gra- 
ciously rose to bid them welcome, ‘a compliment which he does 
‘not pay to his own countrymen.’ ‘ Several Meerzas, or Se- 
‘ cretaries, (that is, of the Treasury, ) were seated in a semi-circle,’ 
writing to the minister’s dictation, his own education having pro- 
bably been neglected in his earlier years. The leaving oflice, 
however, is not so decorous a ceremony as in European courts, 
where a successful intrigue only makes one man go out and give 
place to another. The ceremonial of the bastinado would seem 
to form a portion of the retiring ministry’s audience of leave; 
and the instrument for inflicting this mark of royal favour, is 
as regularly borne by the proper officer at all levees, as the Black 
Rod is by our Usher at all meetings of Parliament. 

From Teheraun our travellers proceeded to Astrakhan, where 
they were most hospitably received by Mr Glen, a clergyman of 
the Scottish Church, settled there as a missionary. His first 
interview with this worthy man is very feelingly described by 
Captain Keppel. 

‘ We reached Astrakhan, a distance of twelve versts, in an hour’s drive. 
We crossed a branch of the river Wolga, on which the city is built. Af- 
ter a slight detention at the custom-house, we were allowed to proceed in 
any direction we chose. My Jew servant, who had not long left his vil- 
lage on the banks of the Terek, and had always considered Kizliar as 
the greatest of cities, was so confounded at the populous appearance of 
Astrakhan, that he could not say a word, and left me to find my way 
about as I could. The Kizliar merchants had spoken of Khanee Fering, 
an English inn; by repeating these words, I was at last directed to a 
spacious house, at the door of which was playing a rosy-cheeked boy, 
whose features were so English that 1 spoke to him in our own language. 
He told me he was the son of the Rev. Mr Glen, and that this was the 
Scotch Missionary-house. I had scarcely recovered from the satisfaction 
of hearing the welcome accents of my native land, when his mother, a 
handsome woman, begged I would come up stairs, and remain with her 
family during my stay. I partook of a slight refreshment, and soon after 
there was a general summons to prayers. The congregation consisted of 
twenty English persons, including women and children. Psalms were 
first chanted. One of the missionaries then put forth an eloquent extem- 
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pore prayer to the Almighty, into which he introduced a thanksgiving for 
my safe arrival and escape from so many dangers. 

‘ At no period of my life do I remember to have been impressed with 
so strong a feeling of devotion as on this evening. Few persons of the 
same general habits will understand my partieular feelings. Few have 
ever been placed in the same situation under similar circumstances. 
Quitting countries once the most rich and populous, now the most deso- 
late and lone, fulfilling in their calamities the decrees of Divine Provi- 
dence ; safe from the dangers of the desert, and from the barbarian tribes 
with whom every crime was common, I found myself in a religious sanc- 
tuary among my own countrymen, in whose countenances, whatever were 
the trivial errors of their belief, might be traced the purity of their lives, 
and that enthusiasm in the cause of religion which has caused them to be- 
come voluntary exiles ; whose kindness promised me every comfort, and 
whose voices were gratefully raised to Heaven in my behalf.’ 


The party having separated at Tabriz, Messrs Hart and 
Lamb proceeded straight for England; our author and Mr Ha- 
milton unexpectedly afterwards overtook them at Moscow, and 
they all pursued their journey together by St Petersburgh, arri- 
ving on the coast of England in the month of November, after 
a long, but prosperous and interesting journey. 

There are many books of Travels with far larger pretensions 
than this volume puts forth, but not many by which the read- 
er’s trouble is more surely repaid with pleasing information. 
There is no work that treats so well of the over-land journey 
from India. We trust that those who from time to time come 
by other routes, especially by Egypt, now growing daily in im- 
portance, and destined probably to hasten the downfall of tyranny 
and oppression, and far worse than Egyptian bondage in the new 
world, will present us with narratives written as plainly and 
as usefully as Captain Keppel’s. 


Arr. V.—A Selection from the Public and Private Correspondence 
of Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood : interspersed with Memoirs 
of his Life. By G. L. Newnham Collingwood, Esq. F.R.S. 
2 vols. Svo. Ridgway. London, 1828. 


E do not know when we have met with so delightful a 
book as this,—or one with which we are so well pleased 

with ourselves for being delighted. Its attraction consists al- 
most entirely in its moral beauty ; and it has the rare merit of 
filling us with the deepest admiration for heroism, without sub- 
orning our judgments into any approbation of the vices and 
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weaknesses with which poor mortal heroism is so often accom- 
panied. In this respect, it is not only more safe, but more agree- 
able reading than the Memoirs of Nelson; where the lights and 
shadows are often too painfully contrasted, and the bane and 
the antidote exhibited in proportions that cannot but be hazard- 
ous for the ardent and aspiring spirits on which they are both 
most calculated to operate. 

Is it a mere illusion of national vanity which prompts us to 
claim Lord Collingwood as a character peculiarly English ? 
Certainly we must admit, that we have few Englishmen left 
who resemble him ; and even that our prevailing notions and ha- 
bits make it likely that we shall have still fewer hereafter. Yet 
we do not know where such a character could have been formed 
but in England ;—and feel quite satisfied, that it is there only 
that it can be properly valued or understood... The combination 
of the loftiest daring with the most watchful humanity, and of 
the noblest ambition with the greatest disdain of personal ad- 
vantages, and the most generous sympathy with rival merit, 
though rare enough to draw forth at all times the loud applause 
of mankind, have not been without example, in any race that 
boasts of illustrious ancestors. But, for the union of those high 
qualities with unpretending and almost homely simplicity, sweet 
temper, undeviating rectitude, and all the purity and sanctity of 
domestic affection and humble content—we can look, we think, 
only to England,—or to the fabulous legends of uncorrupted and 
uninstructed Rome. All these graces, however, and more than 
these, were united in Lord Collingwood: For he had a cultiva- 
ted and even elegant mind, a taste for all simple enjoyments, 
and a rectitude of understanding, which seemed in him to be 
but the emanation of a still higher rectitude. Inferior, perhaps, 
to Nelson, in original genius and energy, and in that noble self- 
confidence in great emergencies which these qualities usually 
inspire, he was fully his equal in seamanship and the art of 
command, as well as in that devotedness to his country and his 
profession, and that utter fearlessness and gallantry of soul 
which exults and rejoices in scenes of tremendous peril, which 
have almost ceased to be remarkable in the character of a Bri- 
tish sailor. On the other hand, we think it will scarcely be dis- 
puted that he was superior to that great commander in general 
information and accomplishment, and in that habit of thought, 
and that steadiness and propriety of personal deportment, which 
are their natural fruit. His greatest admirers, however, canask no 
higher praise for him than that he stood on the same lofty level 
with Nelson, as to that generous and cordial appreciation of merit 
in his brother officers, by which, even more; perhaps, than by any 
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of his other qualities, that great man was distinguished. It docs 
one’s heart good, indeed, to turn, from the petty cabals, the paltry 
jealousies, the spiteful detractions, the irritable vanities, which 
infest almost every other walk of public life, and meet one at 
every turn—in all scenes of competition, among men otherwise 
eminent and honourable,—to the brother-like frankness and open- 
hearted simplicity even of the official communications between 
Nelson and Collingwood, and to the father-like interest with 
which they both concurred in fostering the glory, and cheering 
on the fortunes, of their younger associates. In their noble thirst 
for distinction, there seems to be absolutely no alloy of selfish- 
ness ; and scarcely even a feeling of rivalry. If the opportunity 
of doing a splendid thing has not come to them, it has come to 
some one who deserved it as well, and perhaps needed it more. 
It will come to them another day, and then the heroes of this 
will repay their hearty congratulations. There is something in- 
expressibly beautiful and attractive in this spirit of magnani- 
mous fairness; and if we could only believe it to be general in 
the navy, we should gladly recant all our heretical doubts as to 
the superior virtues of men at sea, join chorus to all the slang 
songs of Dibdin on the subject, and applaud to the echo all the 
tirades about British tars and wooden walls, which have so often 
nauseated us at the playhouses. 

We feel excessively obliged to the editor of this book, both 
for making Lord Collingwood known to us, and for the very 
pleasing, modest, and effectual way he has taken to do it in. It 
is made up almost entirely of his Lordship’s correspondence ; 
and the few connecting statements and explanatory observations 
are given with the greatest clearness and brevity ; and very much 
in the mild, conciliatory, and amiable tone of the remarkable 
person to whom they relate. When we say that this publication 
has made Lord Collingwood known to us, we do not mean that 
we, or the body of the nation, were previously ignorant that he 
had long served with distinction in the navy, and that it fell to 
his lot, as second in command at Trafalgar, to indite that elo- 
quent and touching despatch which announced the final ruin of 
the hostile fleets, and the death of the great Admiral by whose 
might they had been scattered. But till this collection appeared, 
the character of the man was known, we believe, only to those 
who had lived with him ; and the public was generally ignorant 
both of the detail of his services, and the high principle and ex- 
emplary diligence which presided over their performance. Nei- 
ther was it known, we are persuaded, that those virtues and ser- 
vices actually cost him his life ; and that the difficulty of finding, 
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in our large list of admirals, any one fit to succeed him in the 
important station which he filled in his declining years, induted 
the government,—most ungenerously, we must say, and unjustly, 
—to refuse his earnest desire to be relieved of it, and to insist on 
his remaining to the last gasp, at a post which he would not de- 
sert so long as his country required him to maintain it, but at 
which, it-was apparent to himself, and all the world, that he 
must speedily die. The details now before us will teach the 
profession, we hope, by what virtues and what toils so great and 
so pure a fame can alone be won ; and by rendering in this way 
such characters less rare, will also render the distinction to 
which they lead less fatal to its owners: while they cannot fail, 
we think, to awaken the ,overnment to a sense of its own in- 
gratitude to those who have done it the noblest service, and of the 
necessity of at last adopting some of the suggestions which those 
great benefactors have so long pressed on its attention. 

We have not much concern with the genealogy or early his- 
tory of Lord Collingwood. He was born in 1750, of an ho- 
nourable and ancient family of Northumberland, but of slender 
patrimony; and went to sea, under the care of his relative, 
Captain, afterwards Admiral Brathwaite, when only eleven years 
old. He used, himself, to tell, as an instance of his youth and 
simplicity at this time, ‘ that as he was sitting crying for his se- 
‘ paration from home, the first lieutenant observed him; and 
‘ pitying the tender years of the poor child, spoke to him in 
‘terms of much encouragement and kindness, which, as Lord 
* Collingwood said, so won upon his heart, that, taking this of- 
‘ ficer to his box, he offered him in gratitude a large piece of 
‘ plumeake which his mother had given him.’ Almost from 
this early period he was the intimate friend and frequent asso- 
ciate of the brave Nelson; and had his full share of the obscure 
perils and unknown labours which usually form the noviciate of 
naval eminence. He was made commander in 1779 ; and being 
sent to the West Indies after the peace of 1783, was only resto- 
red to his family in 1786. He married in 1791; and was again 
summoned upon active service on the breaking out of the war 
with France in 1793; from which period to the end of his life, 
in 1810, he was continually in employment, and never permit- 
ted to see that happy home, so dear to his heart, and so constantly 
in his thoughts, except for one short interval of a year, during 
the peace of Amiens. During almost the whole of this period 
he was actually afloat ; and was frequently, for a year together, 
and once for the incredible period of twenty-two months, with- 


out dropping an anchor. He was in almost all the great actions, 
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and had more than his share of the anxious blockades, which 
occurred in that memorable time; and signalized himself in all, 
by that mixture of considerate vigilance and brilliant courage, 
which may be said to have constituted his professional character. 
His first great battle was that which ended in Lord Howe's ce- 
lebrated victory of the Ist of June, 1794; and we cannot resist 
the temptation of heading our extracts with a part of the ac- 
count he has given of it, in a letter to his father-in-law, Mr 
Blackett—not so much for the purpose of recalling the proud 
feelings which must ever cling to the memory of our first tri- 
umph over triumphant France, as for the sake of that touching 
mixture it presents of domestic affection and family recollections 
with high professional enthusiasm, and the kindling spirit of 
war. In this situation he says :— 


‘ We cruised for a few days, like disappointed people looking for what 
they could not find, until the morning of little Sarah’s birth-day, between 
eight and nine o’clock, when the French fleet, of twenty-five sail of the 
line, was discovered to windward. We chased them, and they bore down 
within about five miles of us, The night was spent in watching and pre- 
paration for the succeeding day; and many a blessing did I send forth to 
my Sarah, lest I should never bless her more. At dawn, we made our 
approach on the enemy, then drew up, dressed our ranks, and it was about 
eight when the Admiral made the signal for each ship to engage her op- 
ponent, and bring her to close action, and then down we went under a 
crowd of sail, and in a manner that would have animated the coldest 
heart, and struck terror into the most intrepid enemy. The ship we were 
to engage was two a-head of the French Admiral, so that we had to go 
through his fire and that of two ships next him, and received all their 
broadsides two or three times, before we fired a gun. It was then near 
ten o'clock. I observed to the Admiral, that about that time our wives 
were going to church, but that I thought the peal we should ring about 
the Frenchmen’s ears would outdo their parish bells. Lord Howe began 
his fire some time before we did ; and he is not in the habit of firing soon. 
We got very near indeed, and then began such a fire as would have done 
you good to have heard. During the whole action the most exact order 
was preserved, and no accident happened but what was inevitable, and 
the consequence of the enemy's shot. In ten minutes the Admiral was 
wounded ; I caught him in my arms before he fell: the first lieutenant 
was slightly wounded by the same shot, and I thought I was in a fair way 
of being left on deck by myself; but the lieutenant got his head dressed, 
and came up again. Soon after, they called from the forecastle that the 
Frenchman was sinking; at which the men started up and gave three 
cheers. I saw the French ship dismasted, and on her broadside, but in 
an instant she was clouded with smoke, and I do not know whether she 
sunk or not. All} the ships in our neighbourhood were dismasted, and are 
taken, except the French Admiral, who was driven out of the line by Lord 
Howe, and saved himself by flight.’ 
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In 1796 he writes to the same gentleman, from before Tou- 
lon— 

‘It is but dull work, lying off the enemy’s port: they cannot move a 
ship without our seeing them, which must be very mortifying to them ; 
but we have the mortification also to see their merchant-vessels going 
along shore, and cannot molest them. It is not a service on which we 
shall get fat; and often do I wish we had some of those bad potatoes 
which eld Scott and William used to throw over the wall of the garden, 
for we feel the want of vegetables more than anything. 

‘ The accounts I receive of my dear girls give me infinite pleasure, 
How happy I shall be to see them again! but God knows when the 
blessed day will come in which we shall be again restored to the comforts 
of domestic life; for here, so far from any prospect of peace, the plot 
seems to thicken, as if the most serious part of the war were but begin- 
ning. 

In 1797 he had a great share in the splendid victory off Cape St 
Vincent, and writes, as usual, a simple and animated account 
of it to Mr Blackett. We omit the warlike details, however, 
and give only these characteristic sentences :— 

‘I wrote to Sarah the day after the action with the Spaniards, but I 
am afraid I gave her but an imperfect account of it. It is a very difficult 
thing for those engaged in such a scene to give the detail of the whole, 
because all the powers they have are occupied in their own part of it. As 
to myself, I did my duty to the utmost of my ability, as I have ever done: 
that is acknowledged now ; and that is the only real difference between 
this and the former action. One of the great pleasures I have received 
from this glorious event is, that I expect it will enable me to provide 
handsomely for those who serve me well. Give my love to my wife, and 
blessing to my children. What a day it will be to me when I meet them 
again! The Spaniards always carry their patron saint to sea with them, 
and I have given St Isidro a birth in my cabin: it was the least I could 
do for him, after he had consigned his charge to me. It is a good picture, 
as you will see when he goes to Morpeth... . . 

By some extraordinary neglect, Captain Collingwood had not 
received one of the medals generally distributed to the officers 
who distinguished themselves in Lord Howe’s action; and it is 
to this he alludes in one of the passages we have now cited. [is 
efforts, however, on this last occasion, having been the theme 
of universal admiration throughout the fleet, and acknowledged 
indeed by a variety of grateful and congratulatory letters from 
the admirals, and from Captain Nelson, to whose aid he came 
most gallantly in a moment of great peril, it was at last thought 
necessary to repair this awkward omission. 

‘ When Lord St Vincent informed Captain Collingwood that he was to 
receive one of the medals which were distributed on this occasion, he told 
the Admiral, with great feeling and firmness, that he could not consent to 
receive a medal, while that for the Ist of June was withheld, “I feel,” 
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said he, “ that I was then improperly passed over; and to-receive such a 
« distinction now, would be to acknowledge the propriety of that injus- 
“ tice.”"——“ That is precisely the answer which I expected from you, Cap- 
* tain Collingwood,” was Lord St Vincent's reply. 

‘ The two medals were afterwards—and, as Captain Collingwood seems 
to have thought, by desire of the King—transmitted to him at the same 
time by Lord Spencer, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, with a civil 
apology for the former omission. ‘I congratulate you most sincerely,” 
said his Lordship, “ on having had the good fortune to bear so conspicu- 
“ ous a part on two such glorious occasions, and have troubled you with 
“« this letter, only to say, that the former medal would have been trans- 
“ mitted to you some months ago, if a proper conveyance had been found 
“ for it.” ’ 


We add the following little trait of the undaunted Nelson, 
from a letter of the same year :— 

‘ My friend Nelson, whose spirit is equal to all undertakings, and whose 
resources are fitted to all occasions, was sent with three sail of the line 
and some other ships to Teneriffe, to surprise and capture it. After a se- 
ries of adventures, tragic and comic, that belong to romance, they were 
obliged to abandon their enterprise. Nelson was shot in the right arm 
when landing, and was obliged to be carried on board. He himself bail- 
ed the ship, and desired the surgeon would get his instruments ready to 
dis-arm him; and in half an hour after it was off, he gave all the orders 
necessary for carrying on their operations, as if nothing had happened to 
him. In three weeks after, when he joined us, he went on board the 
Admiral, and I think exerted himself to a degree of great imprudence.’ 


The following letter to Captain Ball, on occasion of the glo- 
rious victory of the Nile, may serve to illustrate what we have 
stated as to the generous and cordial sympathy with rival glory 
and fortune, which breathes throughout the whole correspond- 
ence :-— 

‘ I cannot express to you how great my joy was when the news arrived 
of the complete and unparalleled victory which you obtained over the 
French, or what were my emotions of thankfulness, that the life of my 
worthy and much-respected friend was preserved through such a day of 
danger, to his family and his country. I congratulate you, my dear friend, 
on your success. Oh, my dear Ball, how I have lamented that I was not 
one of you! Many a victory has been won, and I hope many are yet to 
come, but there never has been, nor will be perhaps again, one in which 
the fruits have been so completely gathered, the blow so nobly followed 
up, and the consequences so fairly brought to account. I have heard with 
great pleasure, that your squadron has presented Sir H. Nelson with a 
sword; it is the honours to which he led you reflected back upon himself, 
—the finest testimony of his merits for having led you toa field in which 
you all so nobly displayed your own. The expectation of the people of 
England was raised to the highest pitch ; the event has exceeded all ex- 
pectation,’ 


After this he is sent, for repairs, for a few weeks to Ports- 
mouth, and writes to his father-in-law as follows :— 
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‘ We never know, till it is too late, whether we are going too fast or 
too slow ; but I am now repenting that I did not persuade my dear Sa- 
rah to come to me as soon as I knew I was not to go from this port ; 
but the length of the journey, the inclemency of the weather, and the 
little prospect of my staying here half this time, made me think it an 
unnecessary fatigue for her. I am now quite sick at heart with disap- 
pointment and vexation; and though I hope every day for relief, yet I 
find it impossible to say when I shall be clear. 

* Last night I went to Lady Parker's twelfth-night, where all the gen- 
tlemen’s children of the town were at dance and revelry ; but I thought of 
my own, and was so completely out of spirits that I left them in the mid- 
dle of it. My wife shall know all my movements, even the very hour in 
which I shall be able to come to you. 1 hope they will not hurry me to 
sea again, for my spirit requires some respite from the anxieties which a 
ship occasions. 

* Bless my precious girls for me, and their beloved mother.’ 


The following are in the same tone of tenderness and con- 
siderate affection ; and coming from the hand of the fiery war- 
rior, and devoted servant of his country, are to us extremely 
touching :— 

‘Would to God that this war were happily concluded ! It is anguish 
enough to me to be thus for ever separated from my family ; but that my 
Sarah should, in my absence, be suffering from illness, is complete misery. 
Pray, my dear sir, have the goodness to write a line or two very often, to 
tell me how she does. I am quite pleased at the account you give me of 
my girls. If it were peace, I do not think there would be a happier set 
of creatures in Northumberland than we should be” . . . . 

‘ It isa great comfort to me, banished as I am from all that is dear to 
me, to learn that my beloved Sarah and her girls are well. Would to 
Heaven it were peace! that I might come, and for the rest of my life be 
blessed in their affection. Indeed, this unremitting hard service is a great 
sacrifice, giving up all that is pleasurable to the soul, or soothing to the 
mind, and engaging in a constant contest with the elements, or with tem- 
pers and dispositions as boisterous and untractable. Great allowance 
should be made for us when we come on shore: for being long in the 
habits of absolute command, we grow impatient of contradiction, and are 
unfitted for the gentle intercourse of quiet life I am really in great hopes 
that it will not be long before the experiment will be made upon me, for I 
think we shall soon have peace; and I assure you that I will endeavour 
to conduct myself with as much moderation as possible. I have come to 
another resolution, which is, when this war is happily terminated, to think 
no more of ships, but pass the rest of my days in the bosom of my family, 
where I think my prospects of happiness are equal to any man’s. . . - 

« You have been made happy this winter in the visit of your daughter. 
How glad should I have been could I have joined you! but it will not 
be long; two years more will, I think, exhaust me completely, and then 
I shall be fit only to be nursed. God knows how little claim I have on 
anybody to take that trouble. My daughters can never be to me what 
yours have been, whose affections have been nurtured by daily acts of 
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kindness, They may be told that it if a duty to regard me, but it is not 
reasonable to expect that they should have the same feeling for a person 
of whom they have only heard ; but if they are good and virtuous, as I 


hope and believe they will be, I may share at least in their kindness with 
the rest of the world.’ 


He decides at last on sending for his wife and child, in the 
hope of being allowed to remain for some months at Ports- 
mouth ; but is suddenly ordered off on the very day they are 
expected ! It is delightful to have to record such a letter as the 
we on occasion of such an affliction, from such a man as 
Nelson :-— 


‘ My dear friend,—I truly feel for you, and as much for poor Mrs 
Collingwood. How sorry lam. For Heaven's sake, do not think I had 
the gift of foresight ; but something told me so it would be. Can’t you 
contrive and stay to-night ? it will be a comfort if only to see your fami- 
ly one hour. Therefore, had you not better stay on shore and wait for 
her? Ever, my dear Collingwood, believe me, your affectionate and 
faithful friend, NELSON AND BRonreE. 

‘ If they would have manned me and sent me off, it would have been 
real pleasure to me. How cross are the fates!’ 


He does stay accordingly, and sees those beloved pledges for 
a few short hours. We will not withhold from our readers his 
account of it :— 


‘ Sarah will have told you how and when we met; it was a joy to me 
that I cannot describe, and repaid me, short as our interview was, for a 
world of woe which I was suffering on her account. I had been reckon- 
ing on the possibility of her arrival that Tuesday, when about two o'clock 
I received an express to go to sea immediately with all the ships that were 
ready, and had we not then been engaged at acourt martial, I might have 
got out that day ; but this business delayed me till near night, and I de- 
termined to wait on shore until eight o'clock for the chance of their arri- 
val. I went to dine with Lord Nelson; and while we were at dinner 
their arrival was announced to me. I flew to the inn where I had desired 
my wife to come, and found her and little Sarah as well after their jour- 
ney as if it had lasted only for the day. No greater happiness is human 
nature capable of than was mine that evening; but at dawn we parted, 
and I went to sea.’ 


And afterwards— 


* You will have heard from Sarah what a meeting we had, how short 
our interview, and how suddenly we parted. It is grief to me to think 
of it now ; it almost broke my heart then. After such a journey, to see 
me but for a few hours, with scarce time for her to relate the incidents of 
her journey, and no time for me to tell her half that my heart felt at such 
a proof of her affection; but I am thankful that I did see her and my 
sweet child. It was a blessing to me, and composed my mind, which 
was before vey much agitated. I have little chance of seeing her again, 
unless a storm should drive us into port, for the F ench fleet is in a state 
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of preparation, which makes it necessary for us to watch them nar- 
rowly. 

‘ om still talk to you of nothing but the delight I experienced in the 
little I have had of the company of my beloved wife and of my little Sa- 
rah. What comfort is promised to me in the affections of that child, if it 
should please God that we ever again return to the quiet domestic cares 
of peace! I should be much obliged to you if you would send Scott a 
guinea for me, for these hard times must pinch the poor old man, and he 
will miss my wife, who was very kind to him.’ 

Upon the peace of Amiens he at last got home, about the 
middle of 1802. The following brief sketch of his enjoyment 
there, is from the hand of his affectionate editor :— 

‘ During this short period of happiness and rest, he was occupied in 
superintending the education of his daughters, and in continuing those ha- 
bits of study which had long been familiar to him. His reading was ex- 
tensive, particularly in history ; and it was his constant practice to exer- 
cise himself in composition, by making abstracts from the books which he 
read ; and some of his abridgements, with the observations by which he 
illustrated them, are written with singular conciseness and power. “I 
“ know not,” said one of the most eminent English diplomatists, with 
whom he had afterwards very frequent communications, “ I know not 
“ where Lord Collingwood got his style, but he writes better than any of 
“us.” His amusements were found in the intercourse with his family, in 
drawing, planting, and the cultivation of his garden, which was on the 
bank of the beautiful river Wansbeck. This was his favourite employ- 
ment; and on one occasion, a brother Admiral, who had sought him 
through the garden in vain, at last discovered him with his gardener, old 
Scott, to whom he was much attached, in the bottom of a deep trench, 
which they were busily occupied in digging.’ 

In spring 1803, however, he was again called upon duty by 
his ancient commander, Admiral Cornwallis, who hailed him as 
he agate by saying, ‘ Here comes Collingwood !—the last 
* to leave, and the first to rejoin me!’ His occupation there was 


to watch and blockade the French fleet at Brest, a duty which 
he performed with the most unwearied and scrupulous an- 
xiety. 


‘ During this time he frequently passed the whole night on the quarter- 
deck,—a practice which, in circumstances of difficulty, he continued till 
the latest years of his life. When, on these occasions, he has told his 
friend Lieutenant Clavell, who had gained his entire confidence, that they 
must not leave the deck for the night, and that officer has endeavoured to 
persuade him that there was no occasion for it, as a good look-out was 
kept, and represented that he was almost exhausted with fatigue ; the 
Admiral would reply, “I fear you are. You have need of rest; so go to 
“ bed, Clavell, and I will watch by myself.” Very frequently have they 
slept together on a gun, from which Admiral Collingwood would rise 
from time to time, to sweep the horizon with his night-glass, lest the ene- 
my should escape in the dark.’ 
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In 1805 he was moved to the station off Cadiz, and condemn- 
ed to the same weary task of watching and observation. He here 
writes to his father-in-law as follows :— 


‘ How happy should I be, could I but hear from home, and know how 
my dear girls are going on! Bounce is my only pet now, and he is indeed 
a good fellow; he sleeps by the side of my cot, whenever I lie in one, 
until near the time of tacking, and then marches off, to be out of the 
hearing of the guns, for he is not reconciled to them yet. I am fully de- 
termined, if I can get home and manage it properly, to go on shore next 
spring for the rest of my life, for I am very weary. There is no end to 
my business: I am at work from morning till even; but I dare say Lord 
Nelson will be out next month. He told me he should; and then what 
will become of me I do not know. I should wish to go home: but I 
must go or stay as the exigencies of the times require.’ 


At last, towards the close of the year, the enemy gave some 
signs of an intention to come out—and the day of Trafalgar was 
at hand. In anticipation of it, Lord Nelson addressed the fol- 
lowing characteristic note to his friend, which breathes in every 
line the noble frankness and magnanimous confidence of his 
soul :— 

‘ They surely cannot escape us. I wish we could get a fine day. I 
send you my plan of attack, as far as a man dare venture to guess at the 
very uncertain position the enemy may be found in: but, my dear friend, 
it is to place you perfectly at ease respecting my intentions, and to give 
full scope to your judgment for carrying them into effect. We can, my 
dear Coll., have no little jealousies: we have only one great object in 
view—that of annihilating our enemies, and getting a glorious peace for 
our country. No man has more confidence in another than I have in you; 
and no man will render your services more justice than your very old 
friend, NELSON AND Bronre.’ 

The day at last came; and though it is highly characteristic 
of its author, we will not indulge ourselves by transcribing any 
part of the memorable despatch, in which Lord Collingwood, at- 
ter the fall of his heroic commander, announced its result to his 
country. We cannot, however, withhold from our readers the 
following particulars as to his personal conduct and deportment, 
for which they would look in vain in that singularly modest and 
generous detail. Some of them, the editor informs us, are from 
the statement of his confidential servant. 

‘ « J entered the Admiral’s cabin,” he observed, “ about daylight, and 
“ found him already up and dressing. He asked if I had seen the French 
“ fleet ; and on my replying that I had not, he told me to look out at them, 
“ adding, that, in a very short time, we should see a great deal more of 
“them. I then observed a crowd of ships to leeward ; but I could not help 
« looking, with still greater interest, at the Admiral, who, during all this time, 
“ was shaving himself with a composure that quite astonished me.” Admi- 
ral Collingwood dressed himself that morning with peculiar care ; and soon 
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after, meeting Lieutenant Clavell, advised him to pull off his boots. “ You 
“« had better,” he said, “ put on silk stockings, as I have done; for if one 
“should get a shot in the leg, they would be so much more manageable 
“« for the surgeon.” He then proceeded to visit the decks, encouraged the 
men to the discharge of their duty, and addressing the officers, said to 
them, “ Now, gentlemen, let us do something to-day which the world 
“ may talk of hereafter.” 

‘ He had changed his flag about ten days before the action, from the 
Dreadnought ; the crew of which had been so constantly practised in the 
exercise of the great guns, under his daily superintendence, that few ships’ 
companies could equal them in rapidity and precision of firing. He was 
accustomed to tell them, that if they could fire three well-directed broad- 
sides in five minutes, no vessel could resist them ; and, from constant prac- 
tice, they were enabled to do so in three minutes and a half. But though 
he left a crew which had thus been disciplined under his own eye, there 
was an advantage in the change ; for the Royal Sovereign, into which he 
went, had lately returned from England, and as her copper was quite clean, 
she much outsailed the other ships of the lee division. While they were 
running down, the well-known telegraphic signal was made of “ England 
“ expects every man to do his duty.” When the Admiral observed it first, 
he said that he wished Nelson would make no more signals, for they all 
understood what they were to do: but when the purport of it was commu- 
nicated to him he expressed great delight and admiration, and made it 
known to the officers and ship's company. Lord Nelson had been request- 
ed by Captain Blackwood (who was anxicus for the preservation of so in- 
valuable a life) to allow some other vessels to take the lead, and at last 
gave permission that the Temeraire should go a-head of him ; but resol- 
ving to defeat the order which he had given, he crowded more sail on the 
Victory, and maintained his place. The Royal Sovereign was far in ad- 
vance when Lieutenant Clavell observed that the Victory was setting her 
studding sails, and with that spirit of honourable emulation which prevail- 
ed between the squadrons, and particularly between these two ships, he 
pointed it out to Admiral Collingwood, and requested his permission to 
do the same. “ The ships of our line,” replied the Admiral, “ are not yet 
“ sufficiently up for us to do so now; but you may be getting ready.” 
The studding sail and royal halliards were accordingly manned, and in 
about ten minutes the Admiral, observing Lieutenant Clavell’s eyes fixed 
upon him with a look of expectation, gave him a nod ; on which that offi- 
cer went to Captain Rotheram and told him that the Admiral desired him 
to make all sail. The order was then given to rig out and hoist away, 
and in one instant the ship was under a crowd of sail, and went rapidly 
a-head. The Admiral then directed the officers to see that all the men lay 
down on the decks, and were kept quiet. At this time the Fougueux, 
the ship astern of the Santa Anna, had closed up with the intention of 
preventing the Royal Sovereign from going through the line ; and when 
Admiral Collingwood observed it, he desired Captain Rotherham to steer 
immediately for the Frenchman and carry away his bowsprit. To avoid 
this the Fougueux backed her main top sail, and suffered the Royal So- 
vereign to pass, at the same time beginning her fire; when the Admiral 
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poe ar a gun to be occasionally fired at her to cover his ship with 
smoke. 

‘ The nearest of the English ships was now distant about a mile from 
the Royal Sovereign ; and it was at this time, while she was pressing alone 
into the midst of the combined fleets, that Lord Nelson said to Captain 
Blackwood, « See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into 
“action. How I envy him!” On the other hand, Admiral Colling- 
wood, well knowing his commander and friend, observed, “ What would 
“ Nelson give to be here!” and it was then, too, that Admiral Villeneuve, 
struck with the daring manner in which the leading ships of the English 
squadrons came down, despaired of the issue of the contest. In passing 
the Santa Anna, the Royal Sovereign gave her a broadside and a half into 
her stern, tearing it down, and killing and wounding 400 of her men; 
then, with her helm hard a-starboard, she ranged up alongside so closely 
that the lower yards of the two vessels were locked together. The Spa- 
nish admiral, having seen that it was the intention of the Royal Sove- 
reign to engage to leeward, had collected all his strength on the star- 
board ; and such was the weight of the Santa Anna’s metal, that her first 
broadside made the Sovereign heel two streaks out of the water. Her 
studding-sails and halliards were now shot away; and as a top-gallant 
studding-sail was hanging over the gangway hammocks, Admiral Colling- 
wood called out to Lieutenant Clavell to come and help him to take it 
in, observing that they should want it again some other day. These two 
officers accordingly rolled it carefully up and placed it in the boat.’* 

We shall add only what he says in his letter to Mr Blackett 
of Lord Nelson ;— 

‘ When my dear friend received his wound, he immediately sent an 
officer to me to tell me of it, and give his love to me. Though the officer 
was directed to say the wound was not dangerous, I read in his counte- 
nance what I had to fear ; and before the action was over, Captain Hardy 
came to inform me of his death. I cannot tell you how deeply I was af- 
fected ; my friendship for him was unlike anything that I have left in the 
navy ; a brotherhood of more than thirty years. In this affair he did no- 
thing without my counsel, we made our line of battle together, and con- 
certed the mode of attack, which was put in execution in the most ad- 
mirable style. I shall grow very tired of the sea soon; my health has suf- 
fered so much from the anxious state I have been in, and the fatigue I 
have undergone, that I shall be unfit for service. The severe gales which 
immediately followed the day of victory ruined our prospect of prizes,’ 


* «Of his economy, at all times, of the ship’s stores, an instance 
was often mentioned in the navy as having occurred at the battle of St 
Vincent. The Excellent shortly before the action had bent a new fore- 
topsail: and when she was closely engaged with the St Isidro, Captain 
Collingwood called out to his boatswain, a very gallant man, who was 
shortly afterwards killed, “ Bless me! Mr Peffers, how came we to for- 
get to bend our old top-sail? They will quite ruin that new one. It 
“ will never be worth a farthing again,” ’ 
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He was now elevated to the peerage, and a pension of L.2000 
was settled on him by parliament for his own life, with L.1000 in 
case of his death to Lady Collingwood, and L.500 to each of his 
daughters. His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence also ho- 
noured him with a very kind letter, and presented him with a 
sword. The way in which he received all those honours, is as 
admirable as the services by which they were earned. On the 
first tidings of his peerage he writes thus to Lady Colling- 
wood :— 

‘It would be hard if I could not find one hour to write a letter to my 
dearest Sarah, to congratulate her on the high rank to which she has been 
advanced by my success. Blessed may you be, my dearest love, and 
may you long live the happy wife of your happy husband! I do not know 
how you bear your honours; but I have so much business on my hands, 
from dawn till midnight, that I have hardly time to think of mine, except 
it be in gratitude to my King, who has so graciously conferred them upon 
me. But there are so many things of which I might justly be a little 
proud—for extreme pride is folly—that I must share my gratification with 
you. The first is the letter from Colonel Taylor, his Majesty's private se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, to be communicated to me. I enclose you a 
copy of it. It is considered the highest compliment the King can pay ; 
and, as the King’s personal compliment, I value it above everything. But 
I will tell you what I feel nearest to my heart, after the honour which his 
Majesty has done me, and that is the praise of every officer of the fleet. 
There is a thing which has made a considerable impression upon me. A 
week before the war, at Morpeth, I dreamed distinctly many of the cir- 
cumstances of our late battle off the enemy's port, and I believe I told 
you of it at the time: but I never dreamed that I was to be a peer of the 
realm. How are my darlings? I hope they will take pains to make them- 
selves wise and good, and fit for the station to which they are raised.’ 

And again a little after :— 

‘I labour from dawn till midnight, till I can hardly see ; and as my 
hearing fails me too, you will have but a mass of infirmities in your poor 
Lord, whenever he returns to you. I suppose I must not be seen to work 
in my garden now; but tell old Scott that he need not be unhappy on 
that account. Though we shall never again be able to plant the Nelson 
potatoes, we will have them of some other sort, and right noble cabbages 
to boot, in great perfection. You see I am styled of Hethpoole and Cald- 
burne. Was that by your direction? I should prefer it to any other title 
if it was; and I rejoice, my love, that we are an instance that there are 
other and better sources of nobility than wealth.’ 

At this time he had not heard that it was intended to accom- 
pany his dignity with any pension ; and though the editor assures 
us that his whole income, even including his full pay, was at 
this time scarcely L.1100 a-year, he never seems to have wasted 
a thought on such a consideration. Not that he was not at all 
times a prudent and considerate person; but, with the high spi- 
rit of a gentleman, and an independent Englishman, who had 
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made his own way in the world, he disdained all sordid consi- 
derations. Nothing can be nobler, or more natural, than the 
way in which he expresses this sentiment, in another letter to 
his wife, written a few weeks after the preceding :— 

‘ Many of the Captains here have expressed a desire that I would give 
them a general notice whenever I go to court ; and if they are within 500 
miles, they will come up to attend me. Now all this is very pleasing; 
but, alas ! my love, until we have peace, I shall never be happy : and yet, 
how we are to make it out in peace, 1 know not,—with high rank and no 
fortune. At all events, we can do as we did before. It is true I have the 
chief command, but there are neither French nor Spaniards on the sea, 
and our cruisers find nothing but neutrals, who carry on all the trade of 
the enemy. Our prizes you see are lost. Villeneuve’s ship had a great 
deal of money in her, but it all went to the bottom. I am afraid the fees 
for this patent will be large, and pinch me : But never mind ; let others so- 
licit pensions, I am an Englishman, and will never ask for money as a fa- ° 
vour. How do my darlings go on? I wish you would make them write 
to me by turns, and give me the whole history of their proceedings, 
Oh! how I shall rejoice, when I come home, to find them as much im- 
proved in knowledge as I have advanced them in station in the world: 
But take care they do not give themselves foolish airs. Their excellence 
should be in knowledge, in virtue, and benevolence to all; but most to 
those who are humble, and require their aid. This is true nobility, and 
is now become an incumbent duty on them. I am out of all patience 
with Bounce. The consequential airs he gives himself since he became a 
Right Honourable dog, are insufferable. He considers it beneath his dig- 
nity to play with Commoners’ dogs, and, truly, thinks that he does them 
grace when he condescends to lift up his leg against them. This, J think, 
is carrying the insolence of rank to the extreme ; but he is a dog that does 
it. 25th December. This is Christmas-day ; a merry and cheerful one, 
I hope, to all my darlings. May God bless us, and grant that we may 
pass the next together. Everybody is very good to me ; but his Majesty’s 
letters are my pride: it is there I feel the object of my life attained.’ 

And again, in the same noble spirit is the following to his 
father-in-law :— 

‘I have only been on shore once since I left England, and do not know 
when I shall go again. I am unceasingly writing, and the day is not long 
enough for me to get through my business. I hope my children are every 
day acquiring some knowledge, and wish them to write a French letter 
every day to me or their mother. I shall read them all when I come 
home. If there were an opportunity, I should like them to be taught 
Spanish, which is the most elegant language in Europe, and very easy. I 
hardly know how we shall be able to support the dignity to which his 
Majesty has been pleased to raise me, Let others plead for pensions; I 
can be rich without money, by endeavouring to be superior to everything 
poor. I would have my services to my country unstained by any interest- 
ed motive ; and old Scott and I can go on in our cabbage-garden without 
much greater expense than formerly. But I have had a great destruction 
of my furniture and stock ; I have hardly a chair that has not a shot in it, 
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and many have lost both legs and arms, without hope of pension. My 
wine broke in moving, and my pigs slain in battle ; and these are heavy 
losses where they cannot be replaced. . . . . ; 

‘ I suppose I shall have great demands on me for patents and fees, but 
we must pay for being great. I get no prize-money. Since I left Eng- 
land, I have received only L.183, which has not quite paid for my wine ; 
but I do not care about being rich, if we can but keep but a good fire in 
winter. How I long to have a peep into my own house, and a walk in 
my own garden! It is the pleasing object of all my hopes.’ 

In the midst of all those great concerns, it is delightful to find 
the noble Admiral writing thus, from the Mediterranean, of his 
daughter’s sick governess, and inditing this postscript to the 
little girls themselves :— 

« How sorry am I for poor Miss I am sure you will spare no 
pains for her ; and do not lose sight of her when she goes to Edinburgh. 
Tell her that she must not want any advice or any comfort ; but I need 
not say this to you, my beloved, who are kindness itself. I am much 
obliged to the Corporation of Newcastle for every mark which they give 
of their esteem and approbation of my service. But where shall we find 
a place in our small house for all those vases and epergnes? A kind let- 
ter from them would have gratified me as much, and have been less trouble 
to them.’ 


‘ My darlings, Sarah and Mary, 

‘ I was delighted with your last letters, my blessings, and desire you to 
write to me very often, and tell me all the news of the city of Newcastle 
and town of Morpeth. I hope we shall have many happy days, and many 
a good laugh together yet. Be kind to old Scott ; and when you see him 
weeding my oaks, give the old man a shilling. 

* May God Almighty bless you.’ 

The patent of his peerage was limited to the heirs male of his 
body, and having only daughters, he very early expressed a wish 
that it might be extended to them and their male heirs. But 
this was not attended to. When he heard of his pension, he 
wrote, in the same lofty spirit, to Lord Barham, that if the 
title could be continued to the heirs of his daughters, he did not 
care for the pension at all; and in urging his request for the 
change, he reminded his Lordship, with an amusing naiveté, that 
government ought really to show some little favour to his daugh- 
ters, considering that, if they had not kept him constantly at 
sea since 1793, he would probably have had half a dozen sons by 
this time, to succeed him in his honours! 

It is delightful to read and extract passages like these; but we 
feel that we must stop ; and that we have already exhibited enough 
of this book, both to justify the praises we have bestowed on it, and 
to give our readers a full impression of the exalted and most ami- 
able character to which it relates. We shall add no more, there- 
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fore, that is merely personal to Lord Collingwood, except what 
belongs to the decay of his health, his applications for recall, 
and the death that he magnanimously staid to meet, when that 
recall was so strangely withheld. His constitution had been con- 
siderably impaired even before the action of Trafalgar; but in 
1808 his health seemed entirely to give way; and he wrote, in 
August of that year, earnestly entreating to be allowed to come 
home. The answer to his application was, that it was so diffi- 
cult to supply his place, that his recall must, at all events, be 
suspended. In a letter to Lady Collingwood, he refers to this 
correspondence, and after mentioning his official application to 
the Admiralty, he says :— 

‘ What their answer will be, I do not know yet; but I had before men- 
tioned my declining health to Lord Mulgrave, and he tells me in reply, 
that he hopes I will stay, for he knows not how to supply my place. 
The impression which his letter made upon me was one of grief and sor- 
row: first, that with such a list as we have, there should be thought to be any 
difficulty in finding a successor of superior ability to me; and next, that 
there should be any obstacle in the way of the only comfort and happi- 
ness that I have to look forward to in this world.’ 

In answer to Lord Mulgrave’s statement, he afterwards writes, 
that his infirmities had sensibly increased; but ‘ I have no ob- 
‘ject in the world that I put in competition with my public 
‘duty; and so long as your Lordship thinks it proper to con- 
‘ tinue me in this command, my utmost efforts shall be made to 
‘strengthen the impression which you now have; but I still 
‘hope, that whenever it may be done with convenience, your 
‘ Lordship will bear in mind my request.’ Soon after he writes 
thus to his family :—‘ I am an unhappy creature—old and worn 
‘out. I wish to come to England; but some objection is ever 
‘made to it.’ And, again, ‘I have been very unwell. The 
‘ physician tells me that it is the effect of constant confinement 
‘ —which is not very comfortable, as there seems little chance 
‘of its being otherwise. Old age and its infirmities are co- 
‘ ming on me very fast; and I am weak and tottering on my legs. 
‘ It is high time I should return to England; and I hope I shall 
‘ be allowed to do it before long. It will otherwise be too late.’ 

And it was too late! He was not relieved—and scorning to 
leave the post assigned to him, while he had life to maintain it, 
he died at it, in March, 1810, upwards of eighteen months after 
he had thus stated to the government his reasons for desiring a 
recall. The following is the editor’s touching and affectionate 
account of the closing scene—full of pity and of grandeur—and 
harmonizing beautifully with the noble career which was des- 
tined there to be arrested :— 


* Lord Collingwood had been repeatedly urged by his friends to sur- 
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render his command, and to seek in England that repose which had be. 
come so necessary in his declining health; but his feelings on the subject 
of discipline were peculiarly strong, and he had ever exacted the most 
implicit obedience from others. He thought it therefore his duty not to 
quit the post which had been assigned to him, until he should be duly re- 
lieved,—and replied, “ that his life was his country’s, in whatever way it 
“ might be required of him.” When he moored in the harbour of Port Ma- 
hon, on the 25th of February, he was in a state of great suffering and de- 
bility ; and having been strongly recommended by his medical attendants 
to try the effect of gentle exercise on horseback, he went immediately on 
shore, accompanied by his friend Captain Hallowell, who left his ship to 
attend him in his illness: but it was then too late. He became incapable 
of bearing the slightest fatigue ; and as it was represented to him that his 
return to England was indispensably necessary for the preservation of his 
life, he, on the 3d of March, surrendered his command to Rear Admiral 
Martin. The two following days were spent in unsuccessful attempts to 
warp the Ville,de Paris out of Port Mahon; but on the 6th the wind 
came round to the westward, and at sunset the ship succeeded in clear- 
ing the harbour, and made sail for England. When Lord Collingwood 
was informed that he was again at sea, he rallied for a time his exhausted 
strength, and said to those around him, “ Then I may yet live to meet 
‘«* the French once more.” On the morning of the 7th there was a consi- 
derable swell, and his friend Captain Thomas, on entering his cabin, ob- 
served, that he feared the motion of the vessel disturbed him. “ No, 
* Thomas,” he replied; “ I am now in a state in which nothing in this 
“ world can disturb me more. I am dying; and I am sure it must be con- 
“ solatory to you, and all who love me, to see how comfortably 1 am 
“ coming to my end.” He told one of his attendants that he had endea- 
voured to review, as far as was possible, all the actions of his past life, 
and that he had the happiness to say, that nothing gave him a moment’s 
uneasiness. He spoke at times of his absent family, and of the doubtful 
contest in which he was about to leave his country involved, but ever 
with calmness and perfect resignation to the will of God; and in this 
blessed state of mind, after taking an affectionate farewell of his atten- 
dants, he expired without a struggle at six o'clock in the evening of that 
day, having attained the age of fifty-nine years and six months. 

‘ After his decease, it was found that, with the exception of the sto- 
mach, all the other organs of life were peculiarly vigorous and unimpaired ; 
and from this inspection, and the age which the surviving members of his 
family have attained, there is every reason to conclude that if he had been 
earlier relieved from his command, he would still have been in the enjoy- 
ment of the honours and rewards which would doubtless have awaited him 
on his return to England.’ 

We shall not dwell, however, on this melancholy scene—nor 
needlessly dilate on a character which is already sufficiently un- 
folded in the extracts we have now made: but assuming that 
that character is such as to invest with the highest possible au- 
thority any views or opinions which the man who bore it had 
deliberately formed on the management and discipline of the 
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navy, we shall proceed to consider those parts of the volumes be- 
fore us which contain the record of such opinions :—And, first, 
with regard to the important subject of Corporal Punishments. 

It is a question which has been lately a good deal agitated— 
whether the captains of his Majesty’s navy should have the 
power of flogging every man under their command, subject to 
no other restraint than that of transmitting to the Admiralty an 
account of the punishments they inflict. The order recently 
issued by the Lord High Admiral (June 19, 1827) not to in- 
flict corporal punishment on petty officers, is, in truth, no re+ 
straint at all; for the power of dis-rating such officers is still left 
to the captain, and he may therefore dis-rate them one day, and 
flog them the next, for any offence real or supposed. ‘ If it be 
‘ not absolutely necessary that a captain should possess a power 
‘ which he may, and probably will sometimes grossly abuse, he 
‘ ought not to be intrusted with it.’ And Lord Collingwood’s 
opinion and practice, as well as Lord Nelson’s, who, it is well 
known, was also averse from flogging, were formed after they 
had seen the very existence of the navy endangered by muti- 
ny and revolt. 

‘ It was during this time, so full of peril to the navy,’ says the editor, 
‘and to England, that Lord St Vincent repressed in the Mediterranean 
fleet the spirit of mutiny which had unhappily prevailed at the Nore. 
No officer regarded with greater admiration the conduct of that distin- 
guished commander than did Captain Collingwood, or co-operated with 
more zeal and effect in the prompt and decisive measures which were 
then pursued ; and of this the Admiral was so convinced, that it was his 
frequent practice to draft the most ungovernable spirits into the Excel- 
lent. “ Send them to Collingwood,” he used to say, “ and he will brirg 
“ them to order.” Notwithstanding this, while capital punishments 
were frequently taking place in other ships, Captain Collingwood, by the 
kind but firm conduct which he adopted towards his crew, was enabled 
to maintain discipline, not only without being driven to the dreadful ne- 
cessity of bringing men to trial for their lives, but almost without the in- 
fliction of any corporal punishment whatsoever. 

‘ The question respecting corporal punishment in the navy, and the de- 
gree to which it can be properly controlled, has often been the subject of 
discussion, and practically there is great difference in different ships: for 
many officers are enabled to resort to it very rarely, and only in offences 
of the gravest nature ; while others, of kind and humane dispositions, still 
feel themselves compelled to act upon the painful conviction that no great 
relaxation can be made, without danger, in its frequency and severity. 
It cannot therefore be uninteresting to record the sentiments and con- 
duct of Lord Collingwood in this respect, during a length of service that 
was unexampled, and with a crew ever foremost in times of danger, and 
cheerfully sustaining a duration of hardship and fatigue, which has no pa- 
rallel in the English navy: and although the result of one such series of 
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experiments may not be decisive, yet it cannot fail to have its weight in 
the consideration of the most important question that can occupy the at- 
tention of a naval officer, how best he may secure the obedience and hap- 
piness of his men. His view of the subject cannot be better givén than 
in his own words to a First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom he had writ- 
ten in favour of an officer for whose zeal and talents he had the highest 
regard, and who, as he was told in reply, was then charged with great se- 
verity to his men. “ I recommended,” says he, “ Captain , because 
« T consider him a diligent, attentive, and skilful officer; but the conduct 
“which is imputed to him has always met my decided reprobation, as 
“ being big with the most dangerous consequences, and subversive of all 
* real discipline.” When the offence was of such a nature that the ne- 
cessity of corporal punishment was manifest, Captain Collingwood was pre- 
sent, as is customary, but suffering from his wounded feelings greater pain 
probably than the culprit himself; and on these occasions, he was for 
many hours afterwards melancholy and silent, sometimes not speaking 
a word again for the remainder of the day. 

‘ As his experience in command, and his knowledge of the dispositions 
of men increased, his abhorrence of corporal punishment grew daily strong- 
er; and in the latter part of his life, more than a year has often passed 
away without his having recourse to it once. “ I wish I were the cap- 
“tain for your sakes,” cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men who 
were doing some part of their duty ill; when shortly afterwards a person 
touched him on the shoulder, and turning round he saw the Admiral, who 
had overheard him. “ And pray, Clavell, what would you have done, if 
you had been captain ?”—“I would have flogged them well, sir.”—* No, 
« you would not, Clavell ; no, you would not,” he replied. “ I know you 
* better.” He used to tell the ship’s company, that he was determined that 
the youngest midshipman should be obeyed as implicitly as himself; and 
that he would punish with great severity any instance to the contrary. 
When a midshipman made a complaint, he would order the man for pu- 
nishment the next day; and, in the interval, calling the boy down to him, 
would say, “ In all probability the fault was yours ; but whether it were 
“ or not, | am sure it would go to your heart to see a man old enough to 
“ be your father disgraced and punished on your account ; and it will, there- 
“ fore, give me a good opinion of your disposition, if, when he is brought 
“ out, you ask for his pardon.” When this recommendation, acting as it did 
like an order, was complied with, and the lad interceded for the prisoner, 
Captain Collingwood would make great apparent difficulty in yielding, 
but at length would say, “ This young gentleman has pleaded so humanely 
“for you, that in the hope you will feel a due gratitude to him for his be- 
“ nevolence, I will for this time overlook your offence.” The punishments 
which he substituted for the lash were of many kinds, such as watering 
the grog, and other modes now happily general in the navy ; antong the 
rest, was one which the men particularly dreaded. It was the ordering 
any offender to be excluded from his mess, and be employed in every sort 
of extra duty, so that he was every moment liable to be called upon deck 

for the meanest service, amid the laughter and jeers of the men and boys. 
Such an effect had this upon the sailors, that they have often declared that 
they would much prefer having three dozen lashes, and to avoid the re- 
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currence of this punishment, the worst characters never failed to become 
attentive and orderly.’ 

Hence, then, we have an experimental proof, that, even man- 
ned as our ships were last war—when they were so disgraceful- 
ly made receptacles for common felons,—when United Irish- 
men were distributed throughout the fleet,—when a strange de- 
gree of political excitement, and an unexampled contempt for 
authority, existed in all the subordinate classes of society— 
the obedience of seamen could be preserved by judicious offi- 
cers, without having recourse to severe punishments. We shall 
subsequently see, that the abuse of the power to inflict it with- 
out restraint, which we contend ought to be confided to no mere 
mortal, was, owing to the incompetency of many of the officers, 
a frequent cause of insubordination and mutiny. 

It has always, indeed, appeared to us, that severe Punish- 
ments, inefficient Officers, and Impressment, are component, and 
perhaps necessary parts, of the same vicious system. We first 
injure the seamen, and then we flog them to make them submis- 
sive under our injustice. If we abolish either impressment or 
flogging, the abolishment of the other must follow, we think, as 
a matter of course. Without impressment, it may be too true 
that we shall not get men for our ships, as long as they may be 
indiscriminately flogged by a youngster, whose merit consists in 
his friends having a vote in parliament. If we abstain from flog- 
ging, the men whom we force into the service, will probably, now 
and then, refuse obedience. And if we neither impress nor flog, 
we must have for the government of our ships judicious officers. 
He, therefore, who holds an opinion that flogging is not neces- 
sary, must be convinced that impressment may be got rid of ; 
and must condemn the present practice of providing for the sons 
of the aristocracy, by giving them commissions in the navy. Al- 
though Lord Collingwood had digested no plan for abolishing 
Impressment, the following passages seem to show that he was 
of opinion it might, even in war time, be dispensed with. By 
taking proper precautions in peace, by paying and employing only 
seamen, not soldiers, in his Majesty’s ships, and by training up 
boys in them, a sufficient supply of seamen, we believe, might 
be obtained, even at the sudden commencement of a war, to meet 
every possible exigency. Under this point of view, the follow- 
ing facts, showing in how short a time a youth may be made a 
useful man-of-war’s man, is of great importance. 

‘ The difficulty of manning the fleet had increased,’ says the Editor, 
‘ with the length of the war, and was particularly felt in the Mediterranean 
station, where the fleet had few opportunities of recruiting its numbers 
from merchant vessels. Lord Collingwood had been ever adverse to im- 
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pressment ; and early after the mutiny at the Nore, had been studious to 
discover some means of avoiding the too frequent recurrence to that sys- 
tem. He had found that Irish boys, from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
when mingled with English sailors, acquired rapidly the order, activity, 
and seaman-like spirit of their comrades; and that in the climate of the 
Mediterranean, they often in less than two years became expert topmen ; 
while adults, who had been little habituated to the sea, but torn by im- 
pressment from other occupations, were generally ineffective and discon- 
tented. He accordingly proposed to the Admiralty to raise yearly five 
thousand Irish boys, and to send a large proportion of them to his com- 
mand, where he would have them taught and prepared in ships of the line, 
before they were sent into smaller vessels. By these means, and by the 
extension throughout the navy of that humane and temperate discipline, 
for which he was ever distinguished, and by which he had gained the ho- 
nourable title of the Sailor’s Friend, he was convinced that a large and ef- 
fective force might be maintained, by which he intended, in the succeed- 
ing year, to have made more frequent and formidable attacks on the coast 
of France.’ 


* I some time ago,’ says Lord Collingwood, in a letter to Lord 
Mulgrave, written on April 23, 1808, ‘ recommended, that as 
‘ ships come out, they should bring 80 or 100 boys of fourteen 
‘.or sixteen years of age. Such boys soon become good seamen ; 
‘ Jandsmen very rarely do, for they are confirmed in other ha- 
‘bits. One hundred Irish boys came out two years since, and 
* are now the topmen of the fleet.’ 

Impressment, however, lays its unsparing hands on useless 
landsmen as well as seamen ; and notwithstanding the fact that 
they are always inefficient, it has long been the practice to re- 
ceive on board his Majesty’s ships any landsmen with whom 
hunger was at any time amore prevailing motive than the dread 
of severe punishment. 

* I have got,’ says Lord Collingwood, ‘a nursery-man here 
‘ from Brighton. It is a great pity that they should press such 
¢ a man, because, when he was young, he went to sea for a short 
‘time. They have broken up his good business at home, dis- 
* tressed his family, and sent him here, where he is of little or no 
§ service. I grieve for him, poor man.’ 

The editor, as we see, from Lord Collingwood’s own letter, 
is wrong in limiting his recommendation to Jrish boys ; a selec- 
tion which, in our opinion, would be objectionable on every ac- 
count, except that they can be obtained cheaper than English 
or Scotch boys. But the navy possesses so many advantages, 
compared with many employments on shore, that we decry it 
unnecessarily when we consent to accept the service of the cheap- 
est labourers, who are at the same time inefficient. It is a fact, 
we believe, that the Irish very rarely make such good seamen as 
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the English and the Scotch: And this is easily accounted for. 
They are not a commercial, and scarcely a maritime people. The 
great mass of the Irish seldom see a ship or a boat; and the fact, 
though very obvious, that merely seeing naval operations per- 
formed, enables many persons to perform them, is not enough 
considered, when we propose to man our ships with Irish. A boy 
who has frequently seen carpenters, tailors, ploughmen, or sail- 
ors at work, is able, with very little teaching, to drive a nail, 
sew a seam, hold a plough, vo aloft, or row a boat. What some 
individuals must learn, at a great expense of time and exertion, 
is easily imparted to others ; and at the present day, the consum- 
mate skill of a Watt, or the knowledge of a Newton, the result 
of their unremitted attention to single objects, has become, as it 
were, the common skill and every-day knowledge of whole ge- 
nerations, who acquire it almost without trouble. An English 
boy is already familiar with boats and ships. Britain being in- 
tersected with canals, as well as surrounded with the ocean, and 
having, from various causes, a much greater number of ships, 
small craft, and fishing-boats, than Ireland, the mass of its 
pulation is already half-educated for the sea. Of its legendary 
lore, also, the exploits and dangers of sailors form a conspicuous 
part. Its history is interwoven with naval triumphs; and even 
those among us who have never seen a ship, have learnt some- 
thing of the sea from books, and have acquired from the success 
of our navy an attachment to it. The Irish have no such honour- 
able recollections connected with the ocean; they have never 
gained great victories there, nor explored unknown lands; and 
they can have none of that traditional enthusiasm in favour of the 
navy which is possessed by our people, though checked by our 
barbarous system of impressment, and indiscriminate flogging. 
On these principles, we should as soon think of choosing opera 
dancers among the Laplanders, instead of the Parisians, as of 
selecting sailors from the Celtic youth of the sister island, in- 
stead of inviting into our service the ocean-born boys of our own 
coasts. It is too much the fashion, because men are cheap in 
Ireland, to look to that country to recruit our army and navy ; 
and we encourage, by our conduct, the ignorant paupers there 
to continue the breed of paupers, as ignorant and as wretched as 
themselves. We would not refuse to take Irish boys on board 
our ships, but we would never entice them to enter; being per- 
suaded that the youthful inhabitants of the rivers and coasts of 
England and Scotland, being already half sailors, will make the 
most efficient, enthusiastic, and, in the end, the cheapest seamen 
we can employ. 

Having shown what was Lord Collingwood’s practice and 
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opinions as to flogging, and what he thought of the possibility 
of rearing seamen in men of war, we shall proceed to state his 
opinion as to our present method of providing our fleet with 
Officers. The sons and relations of persons having parliament- 
ary and other influence, are now, it is well known, pensioned to 
a great extent on the navy. For a long time the number of of- 
ficers has been more than sufficient for a fleet twice as large as 
Great Britain ever sent to sea. The remarks we made on this 
subject in a former Number of this Journal, applied to the year 
1822; and since that time the number of captains, commanders, 
and lieutenants, has been increased by eight, augmenting the 
war establishment and the war burdens of the country during 
peace. The sons and dependents, therefore, of influential peo- 
ple, and we say it with shame and regret, hide the pauperism 
they would be ashamed to avow, beneath the uniform of an ho- 
nourable profession, the duties of which they are unable or un- 
willing to perform. The evils of such a practice were never 
better depicted than in the present work; and both Lord Col- 
lingwood’s fate, and his remarks, prove its miserable results to 
be equal to its profligacy. 

During the last two or three years of his life, he was anxious, 
as we have seen, to give up his command, and made repeated 
applications to be relieved, the answer to all which was of the 
following tenor :—‘ It is a justice,’ says Lord Mulgrave, ‘ which 
‘ I owe to you and the country, to tell you candidly, that I know 
* not how I should be able to supply all that would be lost to the ser- 
* vice of the country, and the general interests of Europe, by your 
‘ absence from the Mediterranean.’ And again, ‘1 lament to 
‘ learn that your health and strength have been impaired from 
‘the long and uninterrupted exertions by which you have so 
‘ ably conducted the delicate, difficult, and important duties of 
* your command. Jmpressed as I was, and am, with the difficulty 
‘ of supplying your place, 1 cannot forbear (which I hope you 
‘ will excuse) suspending the recall which you have required, 
‘ till I shall hear again from you, whether under the diminish- 
‘ ed difficulties of your command you are still of opinion that a 
* longer continuance at sea would be injurious to your health.’ 

We have already quoted the letter in which Lord Collingwood 
expresses his grief and surprise, that * with such a list of admi- 
‘ rals as we have,’ there should be any difficulty in finding him 
a successor. The list of which he there speaks contained at 
that time upwards of one hundred admirals, equal in rank to 
himself; but not one of them being thought capable of filling his 
situation with honour to the country, he was suffered, in spite 
of repeated requests, or rather compelled, to die at his post. 
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Of the manner in which promotion is disposed of in the navy, 
the following letter, written to Lord Barham shortly after the 
victory off Cape Trafalgar, will give the reader some idea :— 

‘ I beg to express my earnest hope that your lordship will take into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances of the late action, in which as 
much gallantry was displayed by the fleet, and a powerful armament of 
the enemy ruined in as short a time, as in any action; but what distin- 
guished it from all others, is, that the usual rewards to the captains, ari- 
sing from the sale of prizes, is almost all lost by the wreck and destruc- 
tion of the ships. What government may please to do in this respect for 
the fleet, I cannot say, but none was ever more worthy of its regard. To 
the officers, among whom are many young men who are qualified for 
lieutenants, the most grateful reward would be promotion ; and if your 
lordship would enable me to dispense it to them, by commissioning the 
four ships, and appointing the officers serving in this fleet, I should feel 
exceedingly gratified in having it in my power to reward so much merit 
as is now before me. J have mentioned this subject, in the full confi- 
dence that your lordship feels the same disposition towards them with 
aren and in doing it I have only performed a duty which I owe to 
them.’ 


If ever there was an occasion in which interest should not 
have interfered with promotion, this was one ; yet the Admiral- 
ty could not possibly disappoint their friends at home, for the 
sake of rewarding those who had gained the most glorious vic- 
tory that ever graced our naval annals! Even before this letter 
was written, Lord Collingwood, it appears, had trespassed on 
the privileges of these idlers, for, on the 8th of November, Lord 
Barham wrote as follows to him :— 

‘In order to prevent disappointment to individuals, I must beg that 
you will strictly conform to the rules laid down by the Admiralty, by 
which they leave deaths and court-martial vacancies to the commanding 
officer, and reserve all others to themselves. I am the more particular on 
these subjects, because the neglect of them has created much disappoint- 
ment to individuals, as well as their friends here. I shall trouble you, 
through my secretary, with a list of such persons as I wish to fill the Ad- 
miralty vacancies.’ 

To this communication Lord Collingwood answers :— 

‘I assure your lordship that in all the appointments I have made, I in- 
tended to be as regular as circumstances would permit. After the action 
several of the ships were short of lieutenants, when the duty was hard up- 
on them. The Sovereign had only six, besides my flag-lieutenant, the 
first lieutenant being dangerously wounded, and the ship needing all the 
assistance that could be given to her. ‘To supply these vacancies, I gave 
acting orders to young men who were recommended to me for their acti- 
vity, and among them to a Mr Dickenson, whom I found in the Dread- 
nought, and removed with me into the Sovereign, because he had ‘more 
knowledge of his profession than is usual, and seemed to be the spirit of 
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the ship when anything was to be done. ‘The Victory’s midshipmen are 
most of them on board the Queen, and they are persons for whom I feel 
a peculiar interest, hecause they were the Victory’s.’ 

The offence, therefore, for which Lord Collingwood was thus 
rebuked, consisted in filling up a vacancy, the patronage of 
which the Admiralty keep in their own hands, with a merito- 
rious officer serving with himself, instead of waiting till he could 
get hold of the youngster whom he had been ordered from home 
to promote. His former letter appears to have been very little 
attended to, for he writes to Lord Barham again as follows :— 


‘ On the subject of the appointments, I hope your lordship will excuse 
my expressing my great disappointment that the only officer for whom I 
was particularly anxious, or whom I recommended to your lordship to be 
promoted, has been passed over unnoticed ; and I can now say, what will 
scarcely be credited, and what I am willing to believe your lordship is not 
aware of, that I am the only commander in that fleet who has not had, by 
the courtesy of the Admiralty, an opportunity to advance one officer of 
any description. The misfortune 1 had in losing two friends in Captains 
Duff and Cooke, made it necessary that I should fill their places ; which 
I did, as justice demanded, by promoting the first lieutenants of the Vic- 
tory and Royal Sovereign. My first lieutenant stands where I placed 
him in the Weazle, covered with his wounds, while some of those serving 
in private ships are post-captains. Lieutenant Landless, the only person 
I recommended to your lordship, is an old and valuable officer ; he has 
followed me from ship to ship all the war. A complaint which he had in 
his eyes prevented his going into the Sovereign, when I removed a few 
days before the action; but I did hope that my earnest recommendation 
to your lordship might have gained him favour. My other lieutenant, 
who removed with me into the Sovereign, was, happily for him, killed in 
action, and thereby saved from the mortification to which otherwise he 
would probably have been subjected. The junior lieutenants who came 
out in the Sovereign, were gentlemen totally unknown to me, and as I do 
not know their names, I cannot tell whether they are advanced or not. 
The commissions sent out to me for midshipmen of that ship, I have re- 
turned to the Admiralty, as she is in England.’ 


In writing to Lady Collingwood on the following day, he 
says, * The only thing I had to ask was, that Landless might be 
‘ included in the promotion, and I wrote pressingly to Lord Bar- 
* ham on the subject ; but it is not done. And now I may say that 
* they have not made one officer for me ; for I made Clavell into 
‘ a death vacancy, with which the Admiralty had nothing to do. 
‘ All the young men are applying to go home, having Jost their 
* promotion by staying here, and I am suffering as much mortifi- 
§ cation as possible.’ 

And again, in a letter of the following year, ‘ I have not made 
* a captain except Landless, since this time twelvemonth ; nor 
‘ has a lieutenant been removed from my ship except one, who, 
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‘ seeing very little prospect of succeeding here, applied to go 
‘ home, and try his fortune elsewhere.’ 

The class of persons who were promoted, in preference to old 
and valuable officers, may be inferred from the following ex- 
tract of a letter to Captain Clavell. ‘ Lord Mulgrave knows my 
‘opinion of you, and the confidence I have in you; but the 
‘ truth is, that he is so pressed by persons having parliamentary 
‘ influence, that he cannot find himself at liberty to select those 
‘ whose nautical skill and gallantry would otherwise present 
‘ them as proper men for the service. A hole or two in the skin 
« will not weigh against a vote in Parliament, and my influence 
‘is very light at present.’ 

Lord Collingwood, therefore, who was continually serving, 
and was the best judge of the merit of officers, had it not in his 
power to provide for those persons who served under his eye, 
who assisted him in gaining victories, or in performing those 
more irksome and less splendid services, which prevented even 
the possibility of victory, by confining the enemy’s ships to their 
own port—because all the situations which should have been 
their reward, were given in exchange for votes in Parliament ! 
If the persons thus provided for had turned out efficient officers, 
if they had been capable of serving the country after being thus 
unduly promoted—nay, if their services had not been a greater 
injury than paying them to do nothing, there would be less reason 
than there now is to reprehend the practice. But it cannot be ex- 
pected that those who aresure of promotion andemployment when- 
ever they please to ask for it, will take any trouble to acquire 
the knowledge and skill necessary to fulfil their duties. ‘hey 
are therefore, even when afloat, and the half of them never go to 
sea, either indolent and supine—and then other officers, in fact, 
perform what they are paid for performing; or they have animal 
activity, and then the service suffers from their ignorant energy. 
Their men are harassed by unnecessary labour, arising from their 
want of skill—discontent ensues—severe punishment is inflicted, 
and desertion and mutiny follow—and then the perverse sailors, 
and even human nature generally, are blamed, and fresh reasons, 
arising from such improper appointments, are found by those 
who thus tamper with the best interests of the country, for con- 
tinuing our present brutal system. On these points, Lord Col- 
lingwood’s opinions, which were forced on him by what he ac- 
tually experienced, and which are never unsupported by facts, 
nor ever made from any theoretical views, are particularly im- 
portant. 

Writing to Admiral Lord Radstock, on November 1, 1908, he 
says— 
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‘ When one considers that in all great bodies of men who are in any 
profession, a large proportion of them engage in it more from motives of 
individual interest than from public spirit, all laws, rules, and regulations, 
should have this principle in view, and the interests of those who really 
serve, should be advanced... It is not the case; which is the reason that 
the ships have very inexperienced youths for their lieutenants, and the 
surgeons have a premium, in a large half-pay, for going a-shore. I could 
say a great deal on this subject, if I were not afraid it would impress you 
with an idea that Iam hard-hearted, which indeed I am not. The diffi- 
culty in getting officers is such, that the subject has been much upon my 
mind. Few line-of-battle ships have more than two or three officers who 
are seamen ; the rest are boys—fine children in their mother’s eyes, and 
the facility with which they get promoted, makes them indifferent as to 
their qualification. I have been made very happy in finding that my 
conduct, and the principles by which I was governed through some very 
delicate and interesting discussions at Cadiz, have been much approved 
by his Majesty’s ministers.’ 

At the very time, however, that Lord Collingwood was com- 
plaining of a want of experienced officers in his fleet, there were 
nearly 3000 lieutenants on the Navy-List, of whom not 2000 were 
actively employed. The experienced officers either retired in dis- 
gust at seeing boys promoted over their heads, or begged, almost 
heart and spirit-broken, in vain for employment. There are 
many more passages which show in what manner commissions 
were bestowed, and what sort of officers those boys made, who 
were provided for on the establishment of the navy. Writing to 
Lord Radstock, on June 8th, 1806, Lord Collingwood thus ex- 
presses himself ;— 

‘I am much obliged to you for your very kind and long letter of the 
Sth of May. Captain appears to me to be as heavy a youth as 
Ihave seen. He has already got beyond the bounds of his ability ; yet his 
father, I dare say, thinks him qualified to conduct a fleet. But if some re- 
gard be not paid to the ability of those commanders, their ships had better 
be in Porchester Lake. I have sent several home, because they were not 
only of no use, but were constant plagues.’ 

On November 7th, 1806, he writes to Mr Blackett :—* —— 
‘ has been behaving very ill. He has been twice in confinement, 
‘ and was to have been tried by a court-martial, but I begged 
‘ him off, and he has written me a very penitent letter, promising 
‘amendment. The fact is, that these boys are made lieutenants 
* too soon, and before their heads can bear the good fortune.’ 
‘ It is certain,’ he writes to Lord Mulgrave, ‘ that your lordship 
‘ cannot know many of those gentlemen who are recommended by 
‘ their friends ; one of them is turned off the quarter-deck for 
‘some unofficer-like behaviour. I think your lordship will ap- 
‘ prove of his reforming before he is made an officer.’ Writing 
to Lady Collingwood, he says,—‘ Offices in the navy are now 
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‘ made a provision for all sorts of idle people.’ Of another per- 
son he says, ‘ he is living on the navy, and not serving in it. Of 
the whole class he says,—‘ rich people become pensioners on 
‘the navy, rather than officers in it.’ In another letter, he 
writes,—* was sent out again with all his infirmities ; the 
‘ object I suppose is, that I should make him a lieutenant, which 
‘ J will never do, that he may have an annuity and a livelihood 
‘on the naval establishment; but my duty is to seek officers ca- 
‘ pable of doing the service of the country, and none others 
‘ must expect advancement from me.’ 

The following brief extracts will show in what manner this 
class of officers waste the resources of the country, and injure 
the discipline of the navy. Writing to Lord Radstock, on March 
10th, 1806, he makes the following remark :— 

‘ I see the names of some very indifferent young men in the promotion, 
who never go to sea without meeting some mischief, for want of common 
knowledge and care. Every three brigs that come here commanded by 
three boys, require a dock-yard. The ships of the line never have any- 
thing for artificers to do. I have sent some home, because they could not 
be maintained in this country, and their services amounted to nothing, 
Better to give them pensions, and let them stay on shore. 

‘ My thoughts,’ he writes to Sir James Saumarez, ‘ are continually 
bent on economizing, and doing all in my power to lessen the expense of 
sailing the ships.* The difference I observe in them is immense ; some men 
who have the foresight to discern what our first difficulty will be, provide 
their ships by enchantment one scarce knows how, while others, less pro- 
vident, would exhaust a dock-yard, and still be in want. I do not think 
those gentlemen should go to sea; they certainly do not regard or feel for 
the future necessities of the country.’ 

Here, then, we find these young gentlemen destroying the 
costly machines so heedlessly placed under their control ; and at a 
time when all classes were subjected to the most severe priva- 
tions, allowed, for the mere sake of disguising the pensions they 
received, by an honourable name, to waste the treasures of the 
country, and add to that debt, which, like the too heavy bur- 
dens placed on young animals, at once deforms and checks the 


* ¢ Lord Collingwood’s attention to economy with the public money, was 
equal to his disregard of all unworthy means of enriching himself. He 
urged the Spanish Junta, at the commencement of the Revolution in 
Spain, to send orders to prohibit the sailing of vessels, by capturing which 
he might have made a considerable sum of prize-money. During the five 
years he held his important command, his extraordinary disbursements, 
which include the expense of a mission to Morocco, postages of letters, 
&e, amount only to L.54.’—p. 357. 
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growth of our national prosperity. Now we shall find them 
strengthening, by their ignorance and cruelty, the necessity for 
impressment. 

* Lord Collingwood stated,’ says the editor, ‘ more than once, 
‘that some of the younger captains (although he admits there 
were many honourable exceptions,) endeavouring to conceal, by 
* great severity, their own unskilfulness and want of attention, beat 
‘ their men into insubordination, and that such vessels increased the 
* number, but diminished the strength of his fleet.’ ‘ We have 
* had lately,’ he says, in writing to a friend, ‘ two courts-mar- 
* tial, in which such conduct was proved as leaves it doubtful whe- 
* ther it was founded on cruelty or folly. The only defence which 
‘was urged, was the plea of youth and inexperience ; yet it is to 
© such youth and inexperience that the honour and interests of our 
© country are intrusted,’ 

Now, is it to be endured that our seamen are to be beat into 
insubordination, and then that we should be required to believe 
that nothing but severe flogging can keep them in order,—be- 
cause the aristocracy are to be pensioned on the establishments of 
the country? Can it be borne that the safety, the honour, and 
interests of this great empire, should be intrusted to youths, who, 
endeavouring to supply their own want of skill by cruelty to their 
men, so outrage their feelings that desertion and mutiny are 
continually apprehended, and in general only prevented by cut- 
ting off every opportunity of desertion, and all possibility of ad- 
vantage from mutiny? The former inflicts additional privations 
on the men, and makes the service more irksome and more hate- 
ful; and the latter is only effected by an armed force, and at a 
great expense to the country. Mutiny cannot always be pre- 
vented ; and it is not at all unlikely, that more than one British 
ship has been captured, (we know two of which this has been 
asserted with great probability,) in consequence of the men ha- 
ving been beat into insubordination. ‘ Everything,’ says Lord 
Collingwood, writing to a First Lord of the Admiralty of a ship 
in which the crew had been so treated, ‘appears to be quiet ; 
‘ but, in preparing for battle last week, several of the guns in the 
‘ after part of the ship were found to be spiked, which had proba- 
‘ bly been done when that contentious spirit existed,’ p. 50. If 
this ship had suddenly encountered an enemy at night, the 
chances are, that, with part of her guns spiked, she would have 
been captured. Cutting the breechings, which renders, for a 
time, the guns equally inefficient, and, at the same time, dan- 
gerous, is, we believe, from experience, frequently done by the 
sulky men who are beat into insubordination by unskilful offi- 
cerss 
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As a contrast to the selfishness which thus wastes the public re- 
sources to ensure parliamentary corruption, and which, after 
all, is as short-sighted as it is base, for it eats into the core of 
that spirit which must be encouraged to secure the safety even 
of corruption, we shall transcribe the following account of a life 
patriotically and cheerfully sacrificed in the country’s service, 
while the family, whose comforts depended on its preservation, 
was allowed almost to starve. 

‘ I have written to Lloyd’s,’ says Lord Collingwood in a letter 
to Lady Collingwood, dated March 29, 1806, * about Mr Chal- 
‘mers’ family. He left a mother and several sisters, whose 
‘ chief dependence was on what this worthy man and valuable 
‘ officer saved for them from his pay. He stood close to me 
‘ when he received his death. A great shot almost divided his 
* body: he laid his head on my shoulder, and told me he was 
¢ slain. [supported him till two men carried him off. He could say 
‘ nothing to me, but to bless me; but as they carried him down 
‘ he wished he could but live to read the account of the action 
‘in a newspaper. He lay in the cockpit, among the wounded, 
¢ until the Santa Anna struck, and, joining in the cheer which 
‘ they gave her, expired with it on his lips !’ 

A more natural and touching picture of heroism can scarcely 
be imagined; and surely the public has a right to expect that 
the mother and sisters of such a man should be comfortably, if 
not amply, provided for. Unfortunately, however, the revenue of 
the country has never been applied to hire the voluntary services 
of seamen, or to encourage their zeal. Nearly two years after the 
date of the former letter, and two years and four months after 
the battle of Trafalgar, in which ‘this worthy man and valuable 
‘ officer’ lost his life, on February 10, 1808, Lord Collingwood 
writes as follows to the Earl of Mulgrave : 

‘ I have received a letter from the sister of Mr William Chal- 
* mers, who was master of the Royal Sovereign, and slain in the 
‘ battle, with the combined fleet, off Cape Trafalgar. His death 
‘ reduced to great distress a family whose dependence for com- 
‘ fort, and almost support, appears to have been on the aid which 
‘ he gave to an aged, infirm, and kind parent. He was himself 
‘a man of most respectable character, and a faithful servant of 
‘his country. His family has received the allowance that go- 
‘ vernment has appointed for them in such cases, (we believe 
L.40 per annum,) and are yet in distress. What can I do for 
* them but submit their misfortunes to the humane consideration 
‘ of your lordship ? and express my belief that if any little pension 
‘could be given to this now unprotected family, it would be 
‘ most worthily bestowed.’ 
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These few extracts will satisfy our readers that commissions 
in the navy are very improperly bestowed; that such appoint- 
ments have wasted the funds of the navy, have caused much 
undue severity, which, in its turn, has Jed to insubordination, 
desertion, and mutiny; and that the resources of the country 
having been all directed to enrich those who contributed to 
waste them, little or nothing was left adequately to reward and 
cherish the zeal of those who fought and died for it. The mis- 
chiefs of this perverse system do not stop here; and we shall 
advert, very briefly, to its pernicious effects on the character of 
future officers, and on the question of impressment. 

We fully agree with a contemporary journal,* that naval offi- 
cers can be formed nowhere but in the navy, and in sea-going 
ships; and also, that, to become good officers, boys must go to 
sea very little later than at the age of twelve. Lord Colling- 
wood went when he was eleven years old ; and he says youngsters 
should not go to sea later than fifteen. Unless a youth go early 
to sea he seldom conquers his repugnance to the profession. Few 
or none of those classes of officers, such as surgeons, pursers, 
marine officers, &c. who first go to sea at an advanced period of 
life ever like the service. They bear with its inconveniencies for 
its emoluments ; but they are always happier on shore than at sea. 
A naval officer, however, must love his profession, he must even 
be enthusiastically fond of it, to enable him to bear its privations 
and hardships. Naval officers must, therefore, begin their ca- 
reer young. They are liable, like all sailors, to alternations of 
deprivation and enjoyment. The very smell of the blessed earth 
at a distance, is a pleasure to him who has been long at sea. To 
breathe its air, to leap ashore, and have the free use of his limbs, 
to behold again what alone he beheld during the first and fresh- 
est years of life, is a species of enjoyment which cannot be ap- 
preciated except by those who have known it. The intoxication 
of spirit which ensues is far more delightful than ever was ob- 
tained by the art of the wine-maker or chemist. This is the true 
secret of those follies which all young sailors commit when they 
first come on shore, and which makes it necessary to watch over 
them with paternal attention, instead of profiting by their tempo- 
rary madness. Young men exposed to these alternations, chan- 
ging from privation to maddening enjoyment, and liable to meet 
with unprincipled persons of every description, need more than 
any other class of human beings the advice and care of experi- 
enced friends. Can such officers, as Lord Collingwood describes, 


* See Quarterly Review, No. 73, Art. 8. 
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fulfil to these youths the duties of parents ? The practice of our 
nobility answers the question. Those who have power and in- 
fluence always send their children to sea under the care of men 
of established reputation. In one of his letters, Lord Colling- 
wood cautions a person not to send his children to him, because 
he could not look after them; and we are quite sure the young 
officers Lord Collingwood describes are incapable of looking af- 
ter boys not much younger than themselves. By promoting a 
large number of ignorant youths, therefore, to be captains, we 
not only burden the navy with inefficient officers at present, 
but we risk the respectability of future officers, and voluntarily 
deprive ourselves of the only means by which good officers can 
in future be obtained. 

We believe also that impressment can only be abolished with 
safety to the country by making the navy the nursery of sea- 
men for the navy. Good men-of-war sailors can only be made 
in men-of-war. There only can they learn to manage great 
guns and to act in concert, which are the most essential parts of 
their business; but it is plain that officers like those described 
by Lord Collingwood, who are incapable of governing seamen, 
cannot rear them. The reason why the boys, of whom there are 
always a considerable number on board ship, are not in all cases 
converted, like the Irish boys above-mentioned, into skilful top- 
men is, that the officers are inefficient. Thus parliamentary in- 
fluence, improperly exerted, cuts off the means of rearing good 
seamen in our ships, and tends to make the world suppose that 
there is a necessity for impressment. 

Although we ourselves have no remembrance of any other 
system having been followed than that which now prevails, there is 
a tradition that formerly merit was rewarded in the navy; and 
there are some names in its history which incline us to believe that 
it may not be altogether fabulous. We may venture, therefore, 
to consider the system we have exposed as of modern origin : and 
we really believe that its evils are only now becoming conspicu- 
ous, because it was not extensively acted on till lately, and be- 
cause the foes we have hitherto had to contend with acted on 
a similar or worse system. In the United States of America, 
however, better principles have long been adopted ; and should 
they quarrel with Great Britain when they surpass her in power 
and in numbers, as much as in political wisdom, the struggle for 
our national existence may be hard and dubious. No skill, in- 
deed, may be able to avert from Great Britain that fate which 
seems reserved for all mighty empires; but we earnestly pray 
that decay and ruin may not be brought on by the continuance 
of our present injustice. The following fact, however, of the 
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correctness of which we are assured, will probably weigh more 
with many who are in power, than a consideration of what is 
right. When, in consequence of our sending troops to Portugal, 
rumours of war were lately prevalent in the country, the mem- 
bers of a very large association, to which the most respectable 
merchant-seamen of this country belong, consisting, it is said, 
of between four and five thousand persons, had come to the set- 
tled resolution, should impressment again be enforced, to hire 
or occupy as many merchant vessels as were necessary, and re- 
move at once and for ever to the United States of America. We 
are quite sensible of the desperation of such an undertaking ; 
but we are fully assured of the determination of these iron-mind- 
ed men. We know not whether they or the government, using, 
perhaps, desperate violence to prevent its execution, would, in 
such an event, be the greater sufferers,—but we know very 
well who would be most to blame. 


Art. VI.—ZO®OKAEOTE OIAIMOTE TYPANNOZ. The King 
CEdipus of Sophocles, literally translated into English prose, for 
the use of Students. By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. London: 
Sherwood and Co. 1827. 


H1s, though apparently a very unassuming publication, will 
be found not to be so in reality. We do not here allude to 
the self-complacency with which the author refers to his own 
powers, in a very extraordinary dedication, which we presume 
by this time he is of opinion might better have been spared. Nor 
do we think it could have escaped him how difficult it must be 
to give, by a § literal translation,’ an adequate idea of composi- 
tions of an extremely artificial and elaborate description, abound- 
ing, even in the ordinary dialogue, with startling metaphors, 
conveyed in compound words, and with elisions and allusions 
innumerable. But the pretension to which we allude, is that 
of a full, accurate, and scholar-like acquaintance with the au- 
thor. The entire and naked sense of the original, though strip- 
ped of the gorgeous apparel in which it is clothed, must ac- 
cording to the author’s plan, be perfectly given, or nothing is 
done at all ; and to do that, is not the work of any persons who 
may choose to undertake it. The truth of this remark may, 
perhaps, be made apparent to our readers hereafter. 
Although we are decidedly of opinion, that the Greek plays, 
as they are called, (meaning always the tragedians, as if Aris- 
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tophanes was not,) occupy at our universities more attention, 
and consume far more time, than they deserve—a circumstance 
connected, perhaps, with the great name of Porson, whose latest 
labours are well known to have been devoted to the publication 
of detached plays—though we think that there, probably, never 
was more laborious trifling than in the arrangement of Strophes 
and Antistrophes, and the due collocation of the words and sylla- 
bles of which they are composed, yet we are not sorry for the op- 
portunity afforded us of making some remarks upon the general 
subject. 

The tragedy of the Greeks has come down to us in at least as 
perfect a shape as any part of their literature. Though Sopho- 
cles is reported to have continued writing to a very advanced 
age, and to have composed in all 120 plays, (according to some 
accounts many more,) of which seven only have reached us, and 
though many both of Euripides and A®schylus are also lost, a 
sufficient number remains to furnish us with accurate speci- 
mens, and to enable us to form a pretty correct opinion of the 
style of each master, and of the general state of the art. We 
are not aware, indeed, of any tragic poet of eminence having ex- 
isted, whose works are entirely lost; whereas many great ora- 
tors, philosophers, and poets, are known only by name, and by 
the commendations which we are tantalized to find bestowed 
upon them. Longinusseems almost to prefer to Demosthenes him- 
self, a certain Hyperides, of whom, certainly, not more than one 
oration, if so much, is preserved. Cicero, though he openly incor- 
porates detached passages from Aristotle, Plato, and others, with 
whose writings we have some acquaintance, yet has nowhere 
adopted any work of theirs; and making it, as it were, the text, 
composed a commentary, or expanded and amplified it, where 
heads and topics have been, in his opinion, omitted. He has, 
however, in one of his most elaborate treatises, condescended to 
perform this task with respect to Panetius, a writer of whom 
we should otherwise have known nothing. A whole region of lite- 
rature has been annihilated by the loss of the works of Menander; 
who, in the kindred department of comedy, is considered, by 
universal assent, as having arrived at the very highest degree of 
excellence. This is the poet of whom we are informed by Vel- 
leius Paterculus, that he, ‘ together with Philemon and Diphi- 
‘lus, who should be named with him rather as contemporaries 
‘ than equals, invented, within the compass of a very few years, 
‘a new kind of comedy, and left it beyond the reach of imi- 
‘ tation.’ And such was the delicacy and refinement of his wit, 
that Plutarch, if we mistake not, has declared, that his Attic 
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salt must needs have been collected from the very waves out 
of which Venus herself arose. 

. How far Tragedy was an indigenous production of Greece, or 
an improvement upon some foreign invention, is hardly left to 
conjecture. The probability niust in all events have been in fa- 
vour of its originality; for nothing is more remarkable in the 
works of genius and art which the Greeks have left behind them, 
than this quality. In no branch of their literature, is there any in- 
ternal evidence of their having borrowed from others. No quota- 
tions—no allusions—no names of authors belonging to any other 
nation occur, so far as we are aware, to justify a suspicion that 
they were either direct plagiarists, or in the slightest degree in- 
debted to foreign aid. Their claim, therefore, to the highest 
order of merit, invention, and discovery, seems undisputed. Ci- 
cero, accordingly, does not hesitate to pronounce Athens to be 
‘ the inventress of all learning,’—‘ idle, omnium doctrinarum in- 
‘ ventrices, Athene!’ And certainly it is improbable that, con- 
sidering the extent and variety of Greek composition, there 
should nowhere transpire the slightest hint from which the 
contrary supposition can receive any support. How different, 
for instance, is it in the case of the Romans? Suppose the Greek 
authors and the language itself to have perished—suppose no 
history or testimony demonstrating the connexion between the 
two countries to exist, and that we had not been informed that 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio ; 

the constant reference to the names of Greek writers, by the 
great orator and philosopher, whose testimony we have just 
cited, would have proved, beyond all doubt, that he was him- 
self, comparatively, in leading-strings, and treading in the foot- 
steps of some distinguished predecessors, whose pupil he was, 
and for whom he entertained the most dutiful and grateful re- 
spect. Cicero alone, we say, if he had been the only Roman 
writer, would have furnished ample proof that he was working 
with materials ready made to his hand. Horace, however, 
leaves no room for doubt; but expressly attributes the inven- 
tion to Thespis ;* and his description of the apparatus for scenic 
exhibition at that time, which seems to have been upon the 


* TJgnotum tragice genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti feecibus ora, &c. 
De Art. Poet. 
6 
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scale of a rural puppet-show now-a-days, certainly gives us 
the idea of the art in its infancy, and very soon after its birth. 

The rapidity, with which the Grecian stage advanced from 
such low beginnings, to whatever perfection it acquired, is one 
of the most singular features in its history. Within a very few 
years after the performance was conducted in the manner al- 
luded to, by two or three persons travelling about the country, 
in a waggon, ‘ with their faces besmeared with lees of wine,’ their 
best and most famous tragedians had appeared. About half a cen- 
tury after Thespis, came Aischylus ; and he, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, were contemporaries and rivals. It is not, however, any 
part of our purpose, to class and arrange them according to their 
degree of merit. Perhaps, it would not be easy, in a short and 
hasty description, to arrive at greater precision than by saying, 
that AZschylus abounds the most in poetry, Euripides in richness 
and feeling (Aristotle pronounces him to be tpaymétaros,) and 
Sophocles in stateliness and polish. But, in reality, they bear 
to each other a very strong resemblance, and constitute, to- 
gether, a distinct and characteristic school. It is true, perhaps, 
that, in the earlier poet, there is a greater appearance of rude- 
ness and want of finish than in the others. Prometheus, in the 
play of that name, makes his appearance chained by Power and 
Violence (Keates xa: Biz) to a rock, for having communicated the 
secret of the ethereal fire to mortals; and, in that position, 
pours forth some very lofty and animated declamation (as Lord 
Byron and Cain well knew) against all authority,—celestial or 
earthly, very much, we dare say, to the taste of his Athenian 
audience. So that imaginary qualities,—purely unsubstantial 
agencies,—are introduced, by him, as persons of the drama. Even 
Sophocles, the most finished of the three, does not hesitate to 
bring down the immortals, and mix them with their inferiors 
on the stage ;—as, in his Ajax, Minerva is made to open the 
play, and to hold a conversation of great familiarity with her 
protégé and favourite, Ulysses. A lofty and poetical turn of 
expression, however, in the dialogue, totally and even studi- 
ously removed from ordinary or colloquial language, and a cer- 
tain forced, obscure, and (as they have reached us, in many in- 
stances) hardly intelligible strain in their Choral songs or odes, 
belong, very nearly, in an equal degree, to all: and with the 
rigid observance of the Unities, and the extreme simplicity of 
- Plots, may be said to constitute the character of the ancient 

rama. 

We have not much to say about the Unities. All sensible 
people, indeed, we think, are now agreed that the importance 
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attached to them in the ancient system was truly fantastical 
and absurd. As to the unity of Place and of Time, the pretext 
for the observance was, that it was necessary to maintain the illu- 
sion on which the dramatic effect was, very gratuitously, sup- 
posed to depend. Now, as to Place, we cannot but think that 
if any sane spectator really believed that the proscenium of the 
theatre of Athens, which he took last night for the Greek camp 
before Troy, was, the night after, the Temple of Diana at Aulis, 
he must be very unreasonable if he refused to believe that it 
was, on any other night, the Areopagus in the first act, and the 
wall of Thebes in the second. The truth—and the obvious and 
indisputable truth,—is, that there is no actual illusion in the mat- 
ter; and that all the spectators are perfectly aware, during all the 
representation, that they are in a well-known place of exhibition, 
and within ten minutes’ walk of their own quiet homes; and that 
the change of scene, if not ludicrously and extravagantly fre- 
quent or extreme, shocks or disturbs them no more than the 
change of persons or of subjects, —with which also they would be 
shocked, if ludicrously or extravagantly varied. As to Time, 
again, if they can believe that the three hours they are in the 

layhouse, are actually twenty-four, one can see no good reason 
for their refusing, if necessary, to believe that they are twenty- 
four years. It is true, that in this respect the license may be 
more easily carried to an offensive and ludicrous excess, than 
in the matter of Place. The most decorous audience, we sus- 
pect, would laugh outright, if the infant Elizabeth were borne 
to her christening in one scene, and in the very next, and 
without any interval, were brought on, haranguing her troops 
to take heart against the Spanish armada. The abruptness of 
the transition in such a case would offend, however, not by 
dissipating any illusion, but by its unnatural and absurd omis- 
sion of all intermediate occurrences; and would, in fact, pro- 
duce the same offensive surprise, if it occurred in a grave 
history, which disdained all pretence to illusion. If one chapter 
in such a work, were made to end with a pompous account of the 
birth and baptism of this celebrated princess, and the next to be- 
gin, without warning or apology, with a long description of her 
signing the death-warrant of Queen Mary, we should be as much 
startled with the violence of the transition, as if we had witnessed 
it in a Play; and if we did not burst into laughter, it would only 
be, because that is a social indulgence, to which few people are in 
the habit of yielding in the solitude of their own apartment. The 
unity of Action is no doubt in a very different predicament ; 
and in a certain sense ought no doubt to be observed, not only 
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by all dramatic writers, but by all other writers who have ac- 
tions to describe, and are any way solicitous about being under- 
stood by their readers. It has confessedly no reference to thea- 
trical illusion. It is no invention of dramatic critics; and it is 
not exemplified by the Greek tragedians, more than by the good 
writers of epic, history, or romance, of all ages and countries. 

It is, however, a particularity, observable in the Greek trage- 
dians, that the great events, and even the catastrophe, of the play, 
instead of being represented on the stage, are frequently made 
the subject of narrative, and a messenger is introduced, who is 
supposed to have witnessed the transaction, to make this report 
of it to the audience. This proceeds, no doubt, from an im- 
pression that the recital may often be attractive and pathetic, 
where the actual inspection would be shocking. The excesses 
committed by CEdipus upon himself, when he discerns the 
secret of his birth, the killing of his father, and the nature 
of his connexion with Jocasta, in the ‘CEdipus Rex,’ which 
may be called the first part of GEdipus; his death, or apo- 
theosis, or whatever it is meant to be, in the second part, or the 
* CEdipus Coloneus ;’ the pretended death of Orestes, in the 
Electra, introduced for the purpose of lulling his enemies into 
security ; the sufferings of Hercules, in the Trachiniz, from the 
poisoned shirt; the violence of Ajax, during his insanity, from 
the loss of the arms of Achilles, by the decision of the Greeks, 
in the several plays of Sophocles above mentioned, and the fatal 
duel of the rival brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, in the Phe- 
nisse of Euripides, are all reported upon this principle, and not 
otherwise communicated to the audience. In the Electra of So- 
phocles, there is a sort of intermediate case: The spectators are 
apprised of what is going on by the voices of the actors in the 
drama. The dreadful purpose of Orestes is sufficiently indicated 
before: He is traced into the house, and then Clytemnestra is 
overheard, in short and broken sentences, calling upon her son 
for mercy, after she has been wounded, till a silence ensues, 
which leaves no doubt as to what has happened! And if terror 
be one of the objects of tragedy, this, surely, must be admitted to 
be conceived and executed with great power: For we can scarcee 
ly conceive anything more truly terrific than the manner in 
which the imagination is thus left to supply all the particulars of 
the death of a mother by her son ; the certainty, at the same time, 
being as great, as if this most appalling and horrible act had 
been committed upon the stage. 

There are two methods, according to Aristotle, of conducting 
the business of a play; * the one is by actual representation of 
‘ the incidents on the stage ;’ the other is, by the practice to 
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which we have been adverting, as so prevalent with the Greeks, 
of narration ; and to the latter, Aristotle gives a decided prefer- 
ence, and considers success in it as the higher order of merit. 
For, according to him, ‘ the piece ought to be so constituted 
‘ that the audience should feel both terror and pity at what has 
‘ happened, from the very nature of the agents, even without 
‘actual inspection.’ “Eot mtv ov 1d QoBepov mou ércewov ee Tig Oxews 
yiverbau® Eori, Oe nou && autig Tis cUTTAcEWS TAV Mpayuatav; omep cots 
mportépov, xou TWonTou cyusivovos. Aéi yap, xaidvev Tov dpav, ovTw cuErTaVa: 
Tov Udbor, WOTE TOV AxdvOVTA TH MparyuaTa yivomeve Mat PpiT Tei mon Erceiv 
éx tiv cuuBouvovrave APIZT. wep TIOIHT. Horace, on the other 
hand, is of opinion, that the ear is less ‘ faithful’ than the eye 
in conveying strong and vigorous impressions. Between two 
such authorities it is at all events safest to take a middle course; 
and we hold, accordingly, that a due admixture of both methods 
would be the most efficient. If there are cases, like that, for in- 
stance, of the slaughter of Clytemnestra by Orestes, in which the 
narrative method may be resorted to with advantage, it must, sure- 
ly, be conceded, on the other hand, that for intensity of interest, 
and strength of feeling, the preference ought generally to be given 
to actual exhibition. We shall be slow to believe that any de- 
scription, however faithful, and however adorned by all the 
powers of composition, could work up a picture so definite and 
identical, as to be compared with the heart-rending, and, as it is 
sometimes thought, excessive agony, which the sorrows of Bel- 
videra, particularly at their close, represented as we haveseen them 
represented, are calculated to excite. But it by no means follows, 
that, because pity and terror are excited, in the most eminent 
degree, by the fatal catastrophe of her delirium, and the horri- 
bly appropriate ravings of her burning brain, all such scenes are 
to be attempted or commended. All swearing, says Longinus, 
is not oratorical, because the celebrated oath of Demosthenes, 
which has attracted the admiration of all succeeding ages, is so. 
For our own parts, we must confess, that we do not see any ne- 
cessary and natural connexion between death and the end of the 
third volume of a novel, or the conclusion of the fifth act of a 
play,—though that connexion, in some modern novels, and in 
most English tragedies, seems to be assumed. Nor does it seem 
to follow, that, because death is the object of universal dread 
and aversion, and because terror is one of the objects of tragedy, 
death must, therefore, necessarily be represented,—and not only 
so, but the more deaths the better. If it be true that familiar- 
ity has a tendency to create indifference, if not contempt, it must 
be considered prudent to have recourse to this strong exhibition, 
as to drastic remedies in medicine, with caution and discrimina- 
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tion, and with a view to the continuance of its effect. We can- 
not help wishing that our own Shakspeare, who lays down such 
excellent rules for the guidance of actors, and cautions them so 
earnestly against ‘ overstepping the modesty of nature,’ and the 
danger of ‘ tearing passion to rags,’ had remembered, that the 
Poet himself has certain limits imposed upon him, which he can- 
not transgress with impunity. We should not then have obser- 
ved, in the perusal of some of his plays, the marginal notice of 
‘ dies,’ with about as much emotion as a note of exclamation ; 
nor, when, at the actual representation, we behold the few re- 
maining persons of the drama scarcely able to cross the stage 
without stumbling over the bodies of their fallen companions, 
should we have felt our thoughts unavoidably wandering from 
the higher business and moral effect of the scene, to the mere phy- 
sical and repelling images of fleshly mortality. We then should 
have been spared from the taunts and sneers (or, at least, from 
whatever justice is contained in them) of Voltaire, and the French 
critics, who do not hesitate to ascribe the toleration of such ex- 
hibitions, even in their most mitigated shape, to the remains of 
barbarism, the vestigia ruris, amongst us; their own criticism 
being, as we believe, essentially unfounded and mistaken, in as- 
suming that it is the thing itself under all possible circumstan- 
ces, and not the abuse of it by frequency and excess, which is 
barbarous and absurd. 

But the great and leading characteristic of the Greek stage is 
the introduction and use of the Chorus. On this subject much 
learning has been expended, and, as the object of learned men 
usually is to discover merit in what is ancient, and faults in 
what is modern, we need hardly add, to point out its beauties 
and excellencies. But, in the face of all these commendations, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it the most notable discovery 
for the interruption of all action, the extinction of all passion, 
and the introduction of the most relentless, hard-hearted, mortal 
prosing, that ever was made in any age or country. The laud- 
able readiness of the chorus to inculcate maxims of moralit 
and virtue has been much insisted on. But to what does this 
amount? Their ‘ wise saws and modern instances’ really appear 
to us upon a level, for the most part, with the moralizations of a 
grave undertaker, or the elevations of a parish clerk. If it be 
true, that the tendency of the human countenance is ‘ to rejoice 
* with them that do rejoice, and to weep with them that weep,’— 

Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus,— 
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then is the whole scheme, in principle and practice, utterly out 
of nature. Has the poet exerted himself to the utmost to pro- 
duce intense excitement and sympathy, by the vehement and 
unmeasured lamentations of the sufferer himself, or by a highl 
coloured and exaggerated description of his woful case ?—forth 
come the Chorus, composed of human beings, of countrymen and 
friends, and select that as a fit season to read a lecture of mo- 
rality, in some such strain as the following :—* Alack and well- 
* a-day! poor human nature! thou art subject to sore evils |’ 
Or, * This man, indeed, seems to be in a bad case, belike ’— 
‘ds Exe’ Ors more probably still, ‘ Well! for our parts, we 
¢ will never after this venture to pronounce any mortal safe from 
‘ the danger of a reverse of fortune, until we see him fairly nail- 
‘ ed down in his coffin!’ And then, at the next turn, as if the 
solidity of these observations had given them a title to indulge 
in excesses of an opposite description, they, not unfrequently, 
break out into a strain of high-flown, far-fetched, and uncon- 
nected rhapsody and bombast, to extract something like sense 
or meaning from which, has perplexed and puzzled many a pe- 
dant, and to arrange it in its due order and correspondence of 
strophe and antistrophe, &c. has troubled as many more. 

If the whole piece had been given in Song, and the chorusses 
introduced as Airs,—if the Greek plays, in short, had been exactly 
like modern Operas, we should know a little better what to make 
of them. But it is certain, we take it, that this was not the case. 
There is no reason to think, that the dialogue was delivered in re- 
vitative, or with any accompaniment ; and, though the persons of 
the chorus probably did dance and chant a little, it has never been 
pretended that the choral songs were actually performed, with 
full bands, and symphonies, and variations, like the airs of a mo- 
dern opera. They were undoubtedly all of them substantially re- 
citations, introduced for the sake of the meaning, or, at least, the 
poetry, they displayed ; and professedly for the purpose of help- 
ing on the action of the piece, with which they so miserably inter- 
fere. We must be permitted, therefore, to abjure this heresy of 
the Attic stage ; and, reserving our admiration for the real me- 
rit, with which the literature of Greece abounds, rejoice that an 
incumbrance upon the drama, injurious to, if not destructive of, 
some of its highest objects, has been shaken off by the improved 
sense and taste of modern times. 

The Plots in these tragedies are, usually, of a very meagre 
character, and exhibit but little of novelty or invention. If his- 
tory or tradition has been followed, it is the utmost merit they 
can lay claim to. *£ The tale of Troy divine’ has furnished ma- 
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terials for nearly twenty plays; and the real, or imaginary, mis- 
fortunes of CEdipus and his family, little short of half that num- 
ber. Provided there was an opportunity afforded for the intro- 
duction of lofty and high-toned declamation, there seems to have 
been little care about anything else. The preservation of cha- 
racter, and the adaptation of the speeches to the persons, which 
may often give great merit to what has, otherwise, none, are 
generally quite overlooked. That a country squire should say 
to his parson, that he believed he did know something about pub- 
lic affairs, or that a country knight should observe to the keep- 
ers of Westminster Abbey that they must keep a sharp look-out 
after their kings, or that the Whigs would run away with their 
bodies, as they had already done with the head of one of them, 
seems nothing extraordinary, nor is the observation, in either 
case, novel or profound ; yet when those speeches are attributed 
to Squire Western by Fielding, and by Addison to Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and introduced, as they are, by those distinguished 
writers, that reader’s taste is little to be envied, who can be in- 
sensible to their point and effect. In these tragedies, however, 
there is little that is individual, or truly characteristic. The 
moral speeches might be transferred from CEdipus to Creon, or 
from Creon to Theseus, and nobody would feel that any vio- 
lence had been done to the character, or the merit of the speeches 
diminished. 

Attention, also, and interest languish, from a want of variety. 
The second part of CEdipus contains little but the lamentations 
of that unfortunate prince upon his miserable lot, though one 
might have supposed that the subject had been tolerably exhaust- 
ed in the first. The story of Philoctetes consists of his sullen con- 
tinuance at Lemnos, and the attempts made to persuade him to 
go to Troy, and all the pathos is confined to his unfortunate lame- 
ness. Accordingly, through the whole play, he goes about with 
his sore foot, whining and repining, uttering imprecations on his 
supposed enemies, and bitterly bewailing himself. In the Tra- 
chiniae, Hercules is similarly afflicted ; except that the sore lies 
in his back, instead of his foot, and the cause of it is a poisoned 
shirt, instead of a poisoned arrow; and he too conducts himself, 
under his misfortunes, much in the same manner as Philoctetes. 
The complaints of the hero and the demi-god, which constitute 
the whole of the pathos in each piece, are nearly upon a level, 
and have nothing in them peculiar or remarkable; but we are 
forced to distinguish them by the seat of the disorder, some- 
what reversing the apothegm,—ex pede Philoctetem,—ex hu- 
meris Herculem! The expedients for exciting pity and terror, 
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in Ajax, ‘ the whip-bearer,’ are the outrages committed by that 
insane warrior upon the cattle of the Greek commissariat, 
which he wickedly puts to death in defraud of those banquets, 
at which he himself, according to the true historian of the 
Iliad, had been accustomed to play a distinguished part. These 
moving incidents are diversified only by the selection of a par- 
ticular ram, which he had spared from the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, merely for the purpose of flagellation ; and that discipline 
he is represented as having daily and duly administered to the 
unfortunate animal, under a whimsical, but pleasing delusion, 
that he was inflicting the chastisement upon the person of his 
arch enemy Ulysses ! 

The CEdipus Rex does, indeed, furnish a striking exception 
to the general poverty of incident which we have been noti- 
cing. It has been frequently asserted, and we think justly, 
that no play in any language contains so great and increasing 
an involution of plot, and an evolution of it, by means, so per- 
fectly natural and probable. The response of the oracle, which 
attributes the miseries of Thebes to the cherishing the mur- 
derer of their late King, Lais;—the exertions of Cidipus to 
discover the secret, and his anger with Tiresias, the prophet, 
for not plainly pointing out the offender, and the denunciation 
against himself which is thus drawn down by his importuni- 
ty;—the light, which, gradually, breaks in upon the transac- 
tion by the very anxiety and endeavours of Jocasta to satisfy 
CEdipus that he could, by possibility, have no concern with 
the death,—a light, which is, for a time, obscured, but final- 
ly settles fully upon CEdipus, and points him out as the per- 
son, are all managed in a manner deserving every commenda- 
tion. Having, however, bestowed these praises upon the con- 
duct of this play, we must observe that its moral is eminently 
crooked and perverse. Instead of punishment and suffering 
being awarded, in the end, to apparently triumphant guilt, they 
are inflicted upon a prince of most amiable and praise-worthy 
conduct, grieving at the distresses of his country, and devoting 
himself, with heroic courage, to its relief, and who, in truth, 
had been guilty of no crime. Of his father he had no know- 
ledge ; and he killed him, by misadventure, or strictly in self- 
defence, in an affray brought on by the father, after he ((&di- 
pus) had been driven off the highway, and struck without any 
kind of provocation. In the subsequent most horrible connex- 
ion with Jocasta, he was equally unconscious of wrong, and 
guiltless as to intention. No feeling of poetical justice, there- 
fore, comes in to our aid, to carry off and mitigate the intensity 
of distress in which he is involved. He is the mere victim of 
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Destiny, and is made an example of, not in consequence of his 
misconduct, but out of compliment to the decrees of fate. This 
we are told, indeed, was the ancient notion of pathos and poet- 
ical justice—and we admit the fact, when we venture to insinu- 
ate that the ancient notion was absurd and unnatural. 

The observation of Horace, as to the choice of a subject, seems 
to be as well-founded, and to contain as much good sense, as any 
rule of criticism with which we are acquainted. This advice is 
either to adopt what history or tradition has established, or to 
strike out into a new line, and have recourse to discovery and 
invention—but not to mix both. Fiction destroys the faith 
which ought to be due to history; and history imposes too much 
restraint on the freedom of fiction. Whenever your subject is 
classical or historical, you must take it * as it is; if it be your 
own, it is, at least, unencumbered and free, except from those 
regulations which good sense and good taste impose upon every 
species of composition. Whenever Achilles is selected as the 
hero, or is introduced at all into your piece, you are constrained 
to make him correspond with the great prototype, and he must 
be ‘ardent, passionate, inexorable, brave,—deny that laws were 
‘ made for him, and appeal, on all occasions, to arms,’—in short, 
he must be Homer’s Achilles. And so of the rest. Your Me- 
dea, your Io, your Orestes, must be cast in the mould, which 
time and authority have formed for them. These considera- 
tions, however obvious and simple, might not, perhaps, be un- 
worthy the attention of some writers of great reputation, of the 
present day. With respect to the Greek tragedians, they seem 
to have been, as we have already seen, in the selection of the 
fable, hasty and indiscriminate enough. They have caught al- 
most exclusively at rumour and tradition ; and the higher effort 
of invention has, so far as we are aware, hardly been attempted. 
Prometheus, though little human, approaches, perhaps, more 
to a creation than any other, however conformable it may be to 
some wild story which was prevalent respecting him. In this 
particular, they bear a strong resemblance to our own Shak- 
speare. He, also, has resorted to general history, a legend, or a 
ballad, with little apparent preference. It is well known what 





* Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia singe, 
Scriptor ; honoratum si forte reponis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget sibi nata; nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox, &c. 
De Art. Poet. 
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wretched work the critics have made of it in their attempts to 
discover what he proposed to himself, by his philosophical, whim- 
sical, pensive, musing, half-maniacal Hamlet; and that the best 
solution seems to be, that he actually meant nothing; but that, 
having taken up some meagre narrative of we know not what 
* noble Dane,’ he poured out, upon a slight and ordinary subject, 
from the stores of his never-failing and transcendent genius, 
beauties and excellencies, which as much surpass the operations 
of ordinary faculties, as to account for the production of them 
defeats and baffles the rules and calculations of criticism. 

To give, by general description, an idea of particular plays, is 
impossible, and would be, in a great degree, useless, if possible. 
Disposed, however, as we have shown ourselves to be, not to over- 
rate them generally, we must say, that it would be a cruel act of 
injustice to allow the literal trauslation of Mr Edwards in any 
way to affect our estimate. In the Phcenissz of Euripides, the ri- 
val brothers, ‘ les fréres ennemis,’ Eteocles and Polynices, are 
introduced discussing angrily their pretensions to the throne; 
and the controversy is carried on with a variety, animation, and 
eloquence worthy of the reputation of a writer, of whom it has 
been observed, that every line contains a precept, and that his 
charms and graces were such as to procure for some Athenian 
prisoners their deliverance, merely because they had the honour 
of belonging to the same country. The scene we are alluding 
to has this further recommendation, that their mother, Jocasta, 
acts as moderatrix between them, instead of the Chorus; and 
her fond impartiality and affectionate endeavours to soften down 
the points of animosity, which are admirably depicted, form a 
striking contrast to the odious generalities which that dull mob 
would not have failed to pour forth, according to custom. The 
Antigone of Sophocles, which we might well have noticed as 
another instance of the slender structure of the Grecian plots, 
(the whole business of the play respecting the funeral of Poly- 
nices, and the only question being whether he should be buried 
or not,) brings the two sisters, Antigone and Ismene, upon the 
stage; and the dialogue between them is little inferior to that of 
their brothers in the Pheenissee. The generous devotion and 
hardihood of purpose exhibited by the heroine, in spite of the 
threats and prohibitions of the ruling powers, are finely opposed 
to the time-serving and accommodating spirit of the other 
sister, and produce an interest beyond what the subject could 
be supposed capable of. The sneers, and taunts, and triumph 
of Jocasta, in the principal play of Sophocles, when the natural 
death of Polybus had, as she trusted, taken away all credit from 
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the predictions of the oracle, that CEdipus should be his father’s 
murderer, are admirably conceived; and her being, inadver- 
tently, led, in her very exultation, to give the first clew to the 
fatal secret, is conducted in a manner that has never been sur- 
passed on any stage. In the Orestes of Euripides, his ‘ fit 
‘comes again,’ under circumstances peculiarly touching, and 
his distempered visions, whilst under its influence, are depicted 
with a power of fancy and poetical exaggeration perfectly horri- 
ble. He is conversing with his sister in a manner apparently 
quite rational, and the first intimation of any failure is by her 
discovery of a wavering or ‘ disturbance’ in his eye, (duua céu 
tapascetai!) which is speedily followed by a full exhibition of 
his madness, in which he is represented as mistaking her, of 
whose watchfulness and tenderness he was fully sensible, for 
one of the ‘ gory-eyed’ monsters, whom his mother was setting 
upon him, (literally ‘ shaking at him,’) and who are seizing hold 
of him to cast him into Tartarus. Much, however, and justly, 
as this truly poetical and vigorous passage has been celebrated, 
it is impossible, we think, to doubt that it must yield to the re- 
turn of intellect in King Lear, where the aged, care-worn, heart- 
broken monarch begins to recognize her, ‘ faithful found amongst 
the faithless,’—his beloved daughter, Cordelia. We cannot re- 
sist the opportunity of renewing the admiration and pleasure of 
our readers, by laying before them this exquisite piece of nature 
and pathos. He is, at first, under the influence of his madness-- 
‘ Cord. How does my royal lord? how fares your majesty ? 
Lear, You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave: 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, &c. 
Cord. Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a spirit I know ;—when did you die ?’ 
The poor old man, still under his delusion, is then about to 
kneel to his daughter, which she, of course, tenderly prevents.— 
‘—No, Sir, you must not kneel.’— 


Then comes the passage, to which we have been more particu- 
larly alluding, and which no man, since the beginning of the 
world, but Shakspeare, could have written. 
* Lear. Pray do not mock me ; 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upwards,—and, to deal plainly with you, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind! 

Methinks, I should know you, and know this man, 

Yet I am doubtful ; for I’m mainly ignorant 

What place is this, and all the skill 1 have 

Remembers not these garments ; nay I know not, 

Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me, 
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For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cord. And solam; Ian,’ &c. 


Wisdom was the distinction attributed to the Greek trage- 
dians by their countrymen. Euripides and Sophocles had the 
honour to be classed, next after Socrates, ‘ the wisest of the hu- 
‘man race.’ The response of the Oracle gave the precedence 
to the Sage, the second place to Euripides, and the third to So- 
phocles. opis Lopoxriis, copdrepws “Evgimidns, wavtwv OF copdrarws 
Xwxpatns. Demosthenes, also, in his oration against Zschines, 
accusing him of having been bribed to betray his trust as an am- 
bassador, quotes a speech of Creon, from the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, with much approbation, and dignifies the poet with the epi- 
thet of ‘ the wise.’ We notice this cursorily, and without en- 
larging upon the subject, merely to illustrate what we have ad- 
vanced as to the high tone of sententious and imposing decla- 
mation, and moral and political maxims, with which their plays 
abound, and which must have occasioned the compliments al- 
luded to; for, so far as sagacity and discrimination in the inven- 
tion or delineation of character are concerned, we have already 
seen that they would have ill applied. 

But the chief distinction of the Greek stage is the effect which 
it has produced upon the taste of modern times. The literary 
world (speaking very generally) may now be considered as di- 
vided into two factions, one of which comprises the English and 
the German, and the other the French. The former are the ad- 
vocates of the English stage, or, in other words, of Shakspeare; 
the latter, of course, prefer their own, and the Grecian. For 
we identify them. It is true, indeed, that Voltaire observes that 
Corneille formed himself, and that Euripides and Sophocles 
formed Racine. But it is not Racine merely, though every- 
body knows in what high, and in many respects just, estimation 
he is held in his own country. He certainly is, so far as he is 
able, as Attic as Athens itself. The same stories, and even 
names of plays; the same observance of the unities; the same 
management of the same materials, and observance of the same 
forms, even to a disposition to revive the Chorus ; the forcible ab- 
straction of whole scenes of Euripides for his own use; his boast, 
in the preface to the Iphigenie, that the same things pleased the 
Athenians and the Parisians, sufficiently demonstrate the school 
to which he belongs. As a still further proof of the French 
Grecism, if indeed it had not been avowed, we may notice that 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles (the wordy and inactive Philoctetes, 
the plot of which we have already given in half a sentence) was 
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translated, Chorus and all, by La Harpe, a little more than half 
a century ago, and the success of it in representation, as we learn 
in his life, was complete. And this is the more probable, because 
Talma selected this character, amongst others, for the exhibi- 
tion of his great powers in this country. If any one of the Athe- 
nian play-going public (which at Athens meant, as it still does 
at Paris, everybody you might chance to meet,) was asked, 
what was the first requisite in tragedy ? his answer (resembling 
that of Demosthenes as to action in oratory) would, probably, 
have been—Composition. At Paris, we suspect, the answer 
would be the same. The solemn and stilty tread of the Athe- 
nian buskin was sustained by highly artificial and curiously 
wrought Iambics. An attempt is made to support the same 
step in France, by verses equally elaborate, making up for their 
poorness of sound, by the constant adoption of rhyme. In the 
Greek tragedy, there is, usually, a strict observance of decorum 
and propriety ;—so there is in the French. In the Greek tra- 
gedy, there is, generally, a cautious avoidance of improbabili- 
ties and extravagancies ;—there is the same in the French. 
Amongst the Greeks, the allusions to the beauties of nature, and 
a rich and glowing description of them, such as we find in Ho- 
mer, Milton, and Shakspeare, are extremely rare ;—so it is with 
the French. In the Greek tragedy, there is, in the main, a de- 
ficiency of business and of feeling ;—is not this, in a great de- 
gree, true of the French? The last particular, which we shall 
notice, is not one of similarity. Upon the Greek stage, there 
is neither love nor gallantry. Upon the French, there is as 
much as possible. But we shall pursue the subject no farther. 
We are aware that it admits of little novelty, and still less since 
it has been so learnedly and copiously treated by Schlegel, whose 
work we noticed, with much approbation, in a former number. 
(Vol. xxvi.) In conclusion, however, we would just observe, that 
there are obvious symptoms of relaxation, on the part of the 
French, from the rigour of their ancient school, and the exclu- 
sive and proscriptive criticism of the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The great Actor, to whom we have alluded, whose re- 
citation was so generally and deservedly admired, instead of 
making the rhymes prominent, and obtruding them on no- 
tice, endeavoured studiously to make the end of each line slide 
into the commencement of the next, to conceal, as much as pos- 
sible, the recurrence of this eternal jingle, as a defect. Another 
symptom is, the unbounded applause which they are showering 
down upon our countrymen, for their performance of Venice 
Preserved, Romeo and Juliet, and Jane Shore; in all which, the 
denounced and prohibited barbarisms are exposed in their most 
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vated form to the eye of Parisian refinement, and not meré 
ly tolerated but approved, for the sake of the interest, the pa- 
thos, and the poetry exhibited, in different degrees undoubted- 
ly, in those pieces. And, above all, publications are now con- 
stantly appearing, in which the question is discussed with the 
utmost freedom; and the necessity of verse, and still more of 
rhyme, to constitute a perfect tragedy, and to produce the great- 
est effect, is confidently denied, for reasons which seem to be un- 
answerable. 

Without exclusively applying it to the French drama, we may 
say, generally, that there is an antipathy between passion and 
declamation, as much as, in metre, according to the critics, be- 
tween the Trochee and the Iambic. ('O teoxa0s avtimaSa 7a iau- 
fiw.) The connexion between them, indeed, is so inseparable, 
that distraction is become almost synonymous for sorrow. Who 
ever knew grief loquacious, or real distress venting itself in well- 
adjusted rhyme, and epigrammatic point ? Composition implies 
ease, if not enjoyment,—it is a luxury. They who feel very 
strongly, or who suffer severely, have no time to consider care- 
fully what they say, still less to ponder and deliberate how they 
shall say it best, ‘ Whenever,’ according to Schlegel, ‘the tra- 
‘ gic hero is able to express his pain in antithesis and ingenious 
‘allusions, we may safely dispense with our pity.’ Rousseau 
does not hesitate to declare his opinion, that, in order to produce 
the greatest effect, and to create the strongest impression upon 
the person to be won, there ought to be derangement, repetition, 
disorder, minute, and apparently tedious detail, eternal begin- 
ning, and no ending, and almost every other sin against the esta- 
blished rules of criticism, in order fully to convince the person 
addressed that one subject only was in the full occupation of the 
mind of the writer, to the absolute exclusion of every other. 
That the composition should rise in polish and ornament, and the 
speeches increase in length and pomp, as the interest of the scene, 
or the suffering of the characters, increases, as in the French 
tragedies, is, notwithstanding their observation of the unities, as 
contrary to real life and the conduct of human affairs, as any 
of those improbabilities which they so much plume themselves 
upon avoiding. It is little less consonant to what we have ever 
known or can imagine possible, than the interruption of the bus- 
tle and heat of the battles in the Iliad, to give the antagonist he- 
roes an opportunity of killing each other by long and heavy ser- 
mons, instead of long and ponderous lances. By what magic was 
the flight of missiles, and the slashing of swords, in an infuriated 
melée, suddenly suspended, to give Glaucus and Diomed an op- 
portunity of saying so much, and so very little to the purpose? 
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In what respect was this more possible, than that any of the dis- 
tinguished chiefs (Picton, we will suppose, and Ney, or even the 
commanders themselves, ) in the last conflict in which they were 
opposed, should have chosen the heat of one of those furious on- 
sets, in which the soul of every man was in his sword, to argue 
each other into submission, by the force of pure reason, and the 
deductions of sound logic? Of a similar, and not inferior ab- 
surdity, is a well-selected analysis, and pointed commentary up- 
on, the leading passages of his life, and even of the circumstan- 
ces which have led to his catastrophe, from the mouth of a dying 
man. Hotspur, after having received a fatal ‘ thrust from a 
¢ small sword,’ is made to descant upon the declension of his for- 
tune, and the obscuration of his glory by the rival Harry, and 
then to break out into certain abstractions about timeand thought, 
which are fortunately interrupted by the stoppage of his breath. 
Hamlet, with the ‘ black tide of death’ freezing in his veins, dis- 
courses calmly about things in general, and, like Hotspur, ‘ pro- 
‘ phesies,’ till he is interrupted by the poison. Othello, again, 
actually expires in a pun,—that (as it has been enviously ob- 
served) ‘ being the fatal Cleopatra for which Skakspeare lost 
‘ the world, and was content to lose it.’ 
¢ Oth. I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee-—No way but this, 
Killing myself to die upon a kiss, 
(Falling upon Desdemona, dies.) 

We hate these things, because we disbelieve them,—increduli 
odimus ; and if people must die upon the stage, and speak when 
dying, and until actually dead, we require something like those 
wild exclamations and broken sentences with which Belvidera 
harrows up the souls of the audience, at the close of her most 
wretched career. 

But it is time to return shortly to the performance of Mr Ed- 
wards, and to justify, by a few references, the unfavourable opi- 
nion we have been induced to express of it. It is easiest, and 
will serve our purpose as well, to begin at the beginning. 


“Qrexva Kadjeov tot maran via Te0PN, 
Tivas mo edpas tarde wor Soatere 
Txrngiois nacdoow éeoreuutvor. 


These, the first lines of the play, Mr Edwards translates thus: — 
‘Oh! children, youthful progeny of Cadmus of-old, why ever 
‘these sedentary postures which ye *graced-as-to-your-hands 





* The words which we connect are so compounded in the text. 


- 
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‘ with suppliant boughs, earnestly-in-lowly-attitude-exhibit to 
‘me? This we consider a fair specimen ; and it will save us, 
we think, from any further observation as to the appearance of 
the Greek in the garb of ¢ literal English prose.’ But as to the 
meaning—Q@oa¢ere, Mr Edwards renders, ‘ earnestly-in-lowly-at- 
* titude-exhibit ;’ yet, from the note, he seems to be aware that 
the word implies hasée, and its derivation from 600s, swift, makes 
that clear. He sinks that, however, entirely, and with it, as we 
apprehend, the force of the passage, which is intended to express 
the haste and hurry occasioned by pressure and necessity. In- 
stead of ‘ hastily exhibit,’ which is the meaning, he substitutes 
‘ earnestly-in-lowly-attitude,—a mere redundancy, and not to 
be found in the original. 


‘O méaiot urcivos Odizrous xarovucvos, (line 8,) 


is, rendered ‘ CEdipus, surnamed the renowned by all,’ and in 
* the order,’ which throughout accompanies the translation, to 
point out the construction, it is—o xawis rac. From this we, of 
course, infer that Mr Edwards considers the word zac: to de- 
pend upon xAss; whereas, we take it to be clear that it is go- 
verned by xadovuevos, according to the usual rule. We presume, 
therefore, that the passage ought to be construed, ‘ who are call- 
* ed by all (why sanamed ?) the renowned C2dipus.’ 


Thong yap, womep xdvTos Eicopdis, ayay, (1. 22.) 
\ , / 

Hon carcvet, xavanouQioa naga 

Bubav ét° oim ola Te Qowiovearon, 


is thus given, ‘ For the state, as thou thyself seest, is already 
‘ greatly convulsed, and, weltering in a sanguiferous tide, can 
‘no longer hold up its head.’ Here the whole force of the ori- 
ginal, which depends upon the metaphor, is lost. The sense 
would be much more nearly expressed in the following very 
plain English, *‘ The state labours greatly, and cannot keep its 
* head above water ;’ or, to come a little nearer to the elaborate, 
if not bombastic turn of the Greek, ‘is no longer able to lift up 
‘ its head above the depths of the bloody, or (if Mr Edwards 
¢ will have it so) sanguiferous tide.’ But the ‘ convulsed,’ and 
the ‘ weltering,’ &c., are far enough from being applicable to the 
comparison between the distressed state, and a vessel labouring 
in a storm, and upon the point of going down. ‘ The order,’ 
also, which, by giving the construction accurately, ought to 
point out the meaning, is equally wide of the mark. The pas- 
sage then goes on thus :— 
2 ° 
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Déivourx wiv narvew eynagmos x,bovos, (I. 25.) 

Déivoura O° ceyiraus Bouvowols ToMoi TE 

"Ayovots yuvas nav? évd 6 TuePo pos beds 

Lambas erauver roids Exdiotos moa, &e. 
and the translation is, ‘ blighted withal in the unfruitful cap- 
sules of the soil; blighted, too, in the pasturing herds,’ &c. Now, 
why blighted? That a ‘ blight’ upon the produce of the soil, 
and a ‘ blight’ (if it can be so applied) upon the herds, &c., 
might have been causes, we allow, but the effect was, that the 
state was ‘ perishing.’ That, therefore, which is its primary 
one, is the meaning of ?éi,ovca here, and the departure from the 
common road seems almost to be on purpose to go wrong. 
‘Eyxagrog is erroneously construed ‘ unfruitful,’ its sense really 
being, ‘ containing the fruit.’ Mr Edwards then goes on thus, 
‘ Forasmuch as the fiery God, having grievously alighted on 
‘ the city, is now raging a most loathsome pestilence,’ &c. In 
the first place, ‘ forasmuch as,’ seems to us too much to in- 
terrupt the enumeration of the particulars of distress. But let 
this pass) Mr Edwards, surely, upon reconsideration, will 
be of opinion that he has misconceived the conclusion of the 
passage. He makes zoxv depend upon &, for he has in ¢ the ory 
‘der,’ cunlas & woav, and he treats crave as a neuter verb; 
whereas we apprehend that & requires a dative case, and that 
eAawver overNs 70x, as it has an active signification, —* The fire- 
* bearing God having alighted on it, is vexing, or harassing, or 
‘ seourging the city.’ 

Again, 
Niv 1 @ xcetiorov maow Ordimou xaza, (1. 40.) 
is translated, ‘ O mind of CEdipus, in all emergencies most able,’ 
as if the head of Gidipus was here invoked on account of its 
having more brains in it than other people’s. It is really sin- 
gular, that it should not have been perceived that this is 
merely a respectful periphrasis for CEdipus, instead of the direct 
appellation, and in constant use. The opening line of the An- 
tigone, is *Q xoivov aur adenpov Iounuwns xxpa, which is, in plain terms, 
‘QO, sister Ismene,’ and in this very play there is "Q giatarov 
yuveaxds loxaorns uaa, (1. 950,) and again, reSyxe Séiov laxaorns napa, 
(|. 1235,) obviously in the same sense. Indeed, one would have 
thought that this last passage must have opened the eyes of Mr 
Edwards, except indeed he supposed that it was intended to in- 
timate that it was the head only of Jocasta that was dead, and 
thereby to imply a doubt whether the other extremity might not 
be alive. 
‘Qs Toow sumerpoias nou tas Eyupopas, (1. 44.) 
Zicas opi mancta Tav Bovrtumarwr. 
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‘ For with the skilful I ever see the results of counsels most un- 
‘erring.’ So Mr Edwards translates the two lines. There is, 
also, another version commonly given, which runs,—‘ Foras- 
* much as I see even the events of counsels most prosperous with 
* the skilful.’ Now, it requires only a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with the language, to perceive that the emphatic word in 
the sentence is xa, and that its meaning corresponds pretty 
nearly to our word even. It makes no impression, however, 
upon Mr Edwards, and he glides over it with as little con- 
cern as if it had belonged to the tribe of vd, pa, xiv, 701, &c., which 
we occasionally discover in the Iliad, and chiefly when there is a 
chasm in the verse for them to fill up. The other translation 
does affect to give it a meaning; but why ‘ even the event? 
What more common than the event ? And what way of judging 
of the success or failure of counsel, but by the event? Both 
these interpretations being to us perfectly unsatisfactory, we 
suggest the following :—‘ Forasmuch as I see even calamities 
¢ most alive to those who are skilled in counsel ;’ or, in other 
words, ‘ forasmuch as I see that the greatest quantity of good 
* may be extracted even from calamities, by those who are skill- 
* ed in counsel.’ If any of our readers should be of opinion that 
panora should belong to curepdci, the version, obviously, would 
then be, ‘ forasmuch as I see good extracted even from calami- 
‘ ties, by those most especially who are skilled in counsel.’ If 
any should doubt the coupling of cuzeipco: with Cercyartay, their 
scruples will probably be removed, by being reminded that 
Eumeipos tod oatuou (Skilled in war) is used by Thucydides. 


"QQ. weudes Guntpir, yrwta x dum ceyviTa [dl (1. 57.) 
TIpoonaber’ isesipovtes, 


Mr Edwards translates, ‘ Alas, my piteous sons, ye have drawn 
‘nigh supplicating against evils known, and not unknown to 
‘me.’ Whereas we apprehend the meaning to be, ye are come 
* desiring,’ or ‘ requesting’ things known, &c., the request being 


that ‘ he should find some relief,’ —aaxy tw’ évpéw nulv.— Supra, 
1, 42. 


Qet’ ctx, vave yévdovta we é€eyeipete. (1. 65.) 


* Wherefore then ye are not arousing me, as if sunk in slumber, 
(Mr Edwards.) The original, however, is, ye are not arousing 
me sleeping from slumber, not as if, but actually, from sleep. 


Tloaaas Bodog Enbovra Ppovridos maavaus. (1. 67.) 


‘ I have come to many a thought in the wanderings of mental 
‘ care.” Thus Mr Edwards; anything but literally. The literal 
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translation is, ‘ I have travelled, or, having travelled many 
roads in the wanderings of thought,’—having thought of many 
schemes. 

Kai wf imap 43n Evyuperpoumevor xpdvw, (1. 73.) 

Avmit ti mpacoet* 
‘ And now the day present, computed from the period of his depar- 
‘ ture, fills me with apprehension as to how he fares.’ Is Mr 
Edwards quite sure that he has made fyuuetpdvuevov agree with 
the right substantive, and that the sense is not, I have sent 
Creon to Delphi, ‘ and he makes me uneasy, when I measure 
‘ (or measuring) the day by time, as to what he is doing, or how 
‘he fares?” There is nothing in the original to fix it to the day 
present ; it may mean, measuring the day of his departure by 
time, 7. e. reckoning the interval between that day and the pre- 
sent; or measuring this day by time, calculating the period be- 
tween his departure and now. Or, what if wap be used, gene- 
rally, for period ? 

In the first Chorus, Apollo, Minerva, and Diana, are invoked, 
—tpicon aarskinopa mpopante mot, (1. 163.)—* Ye three averters of 
‘ evil, I pray ye, timely appear ;’ it should be, *‘ may ye appear 
‘ three averters of evil,’-—may ye be on our side.—iweart éxtomiav 
prrya mnuaros, (1. 166.) is translated, * ye quenched the noxious 
‘ flame of wo;’ it should be, ‘ ye drove out of the country.’— 
Qpovridos Eyxo¢, (1. 170.) * energy of thought ;’—literally it would 
be ‘ weapon of thought,’ meaning, metaphorically, defence of 
thought. Again, (and it shall be our last instance,) the two fol- 
lowing lines,— 

Téac yep nv wT wk api, (1. 188.) 

Todt’ ar’ nuap Epyetatt, 
are thus translated: ‘ For if night at its close leaves aught be- 
* hind, it comes again with the day.’ Surely, this is a great mis- 
take. The whole Chorus respects the ravages of the plague, and 
this passage is merely a continuation of the same subject. We 
apprehend the meaning to be, ‘if the night leaves anything 
‘ untouched, upon that the day comes, or, that the day attacks.’— 
‘ Si quid nox reliquerit hoc dies invadit.’ Whereas, * the coming 
‘ again by day,’ implies some respite and revival, instead of a con- 
tinued and unremitting devastation. These observations upon 
the first two hundred lines of this performance, are, we pre- 
sume, sufficient to satisfy our readers, that, if Mr Edwards would 
lay claim to accuracy, he must proceed to a careful revision. We, 
however, do not invite him to the task. 

Whether the knowledge of the dead languages is not purcha- 
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sed at too dear a rate, is a question into which we shall not 
again enter now. The great and serious expenditure of the 
most valuable portion of life, in the prosecution of these studies, 
to the necessary exclusion of everything else, we have taken 
many opportunities of Jamenting. On the other hand, to lead 
the growing curiosity and ardent energy of youth to the pure 
and living fountains, ‘ the integros fontes,’ of Greece, from 
which all learning has flowed, will, we presume, be generally 
deemed an object deserving some sacrifice. How far a more 
compendious route, a royal road to this desired point, may be 
practicable, is another question, to which, on this occasion, we 
shall do no more than advert. Upon this subject, we, as yet, 
have our wishes, rather than opinions. But, whilst the present 
system is pursued, whilst so much time is devoted, and so much 
importance attached to an acquaintance with classical literature, 
that which is acquired at such immense cost, should, at least, 
be acquired thoroughly. There is no excuse for imperfect in- 
formation. With such opportunities, and such preparation, pro- 
ficiency is less creditable, than ignorance is disgraceful. Diffi- 
culties there are, undoubtedly, (and where are there not, when 
anything of value is sought for ?) and those difficulties should be 
conquered. The bare conflict with them, and mastery over them, 
will produce an effect, which may be beneficially felt in the at- 
tainment of still higher objects. He who, in the construction of 
a Greek sentence, overcomes the obstacles opposed to him, by his 
own perseverance, and unassisted endeavours, is gradually form- 
ing a habit more valuable than the immediate success which has 
been achieved. How can it affect the interests of the world, (except 
so far as the clearness of the deduction and purity of the logic 
employed upon the subject are concerned,) whether the three 
angles of every triangle are equal to two, or to twenty right 
angles? or what human creature can it concern to know the 
number of impossible roots in any given equation, and whether 
they enter into that equation by pairs, or scores, or even by 
hundreds at a time? Yet the establishment of that, or any other 
proposition in the thorny path of knowledge, to which we have 
last alluded, being effected only by patient thought and steady 
application, operates as a mental drill and discipline, ‘ which 
‘ may remedy and cure many defects in the wit and faculties in- 
‘ tellectual,’ and make them more fit for continued, and therefore 
successful exertion. And so it is, in a greater or lesser degree, 
in whatever manner the understanding may be employed. That 
scheme, therefore, has no charms for us, which, without mate- 
rially abridging the period of classical pupilage, has a tendency 
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to diminish the industry of the pupil; which, by teaching him 
to lean upon another for instruction and information, and the 
removal of every impediment in the way of his advancement, 
Jays the foundation of indolence and inactivity, and indisposes 
him for personal effort and labour, without which, nothing or- 
namental, or useful, or valuable, ever has been, or can be ac- 
quired. Works, therefore, like this of Mr Edwards, unless 
perfectly executed, can confer no credit upon the supposed 
instructor ; and, though they profess to be ‘ for the use of 
‘ auleute,’ are sure, however executed, to be of serious disad- 
vantage to them. 


Art. VIL—1. An Expositionof the Natural System of the Nerves of 
the Human Body. With a Republication of the Papers deliver- 
ed to the Royal Society, on the Subject of the Nerves. By Charles 
Bell, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. §c. London. 1824. 

2. Appendix to the Papers on the Nerves, republished from the Royal 
Society’s Transactions. By Charles Bell. Containing Con- 
sultations and Cases illustrative of the Facts announced in these 
Papers. London. Longman and Co. 1827. 


MONG the large additions to knowledge, by which the la- 
bours of modern philosophers have been rewarded, it is sa- 
tisfactory to find that the progress of Physiology, a science 
somewhat removed from the ordinary range of study, has not 
been stationary. In the busy search which has been made into 
all parts of the visible creation, the singular properties of the 
living beings it contains have not been overlooked. Whilst it is 
hardly presumptuous now to say, that the astronomer has ob- 
tained a key to the stupendous movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and has been enabled to measure their vast and never-ceasing 
wanderings, and to ascertain the laws by which they are rigor- 
ously confined ; whilst the geologist, limiting his regards to that 
particular moving mass on which we live, has almost decipher- 
ed the mysterious history of ‘ the earth, and the water under 
* the earth,’ and traced the changes they have undergone in the 
old time, from the first reign of order to those silent and mighty 
operations by which even now the foundations of future con-. 
tinents may be preparing in the pathless sea; whilst zealous tra- 
vellers have explored ¢ all the corners of the earth ;’ whilst the 
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nature of the atmosphere which envelopes it, of the electric fire 
which plays around it, of the vegetable productions which grow 
upon and beautify its surface, have been inquired into, and to 
some extent explained; the most wonderful objects which it 
comprehends, the animals which move upon the dry land, or 
soar in the air, or live in the measureless deep, numerous and 
diversified as they are, have been diligently and accurately exa- 
mined, and this most exalted class of the works of the unseen 
Creator, which seemed to contain varieties illimitable and irre- 
ducible to rules, has been found to be devised in an order the 
most admirable, and to admit of a classification the most pre- 
cise. 

In the arrangement of the animal creation, naturalists have 
been unavoidably led into comparisons between its lowest classes 
and the more perfect of the vegetable tribes; and have univer- 
sally arranged all living creatures in a series commencing with 
those least removed from vegetable life, and terminating in 
the class in which the intellectual faculties are most extensively 
developed, that is to say, in Man himself. Notwithstanding some 
late ingenious speculations concerning the functions of vegetable 
bodies, and the acknowledged difficulty of recognising a Nervous 
system in the lowest forms of animal existence, it is substantial- 
ly true, that the basis of this classification is the super-addition 
to organic structure of an animating system of Nerves. It is 
the Nervous System, which, by imparting the powers of sensation, 
volition, and motion, and permitting some inlet of intelligence 
concerning the world about them, elevates all but the very low- 
est animals above the most highly finished vegetable: And al- 
though, as we ascend the animal scale, and find a more perfect 
organization always accompanied by a corresponding provision 
in the Nervous system, we often see these gifts unequally dis- 
tributed, according to the necessities of different tribes of ani- 
mals—strength of muscles, acuteness of one or more senses, or 
a larger endowment of intellect being given for the occasion— 
it is yet in the Nervous system alone that we can trace a gradual 
progress in the provision for the subordination of one to another, 
and of all to man; and are enabled to associate every faculty 
which gives superiority with some addition to the nervous mass, 
even from the smallest indications of sensation and will, up to the 
highest degree of sensibility, judgment, and expression. If man 
has been enabled to get dominion over the lower world, control- 
ling many animals to various uses, and banishing others from the 
places of his habitation ; if the fear of him and the dread of him 
is found, according to the covenant with Noah, ¢ on every beast 
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‘ of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth 
‘ upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea,’ this has not 
been achieved by muscular strength, by superior swiftness or 
force, but by the mere superiority of his finer and more elabo- 
rate Nervous system ; by the combinations which, through it, he 
can effect ; by the knowledge which his nature is capable of re- 
ceiving and manifesting by means of it, and which knowledge 
invests him with a power against which the lower animals vainly 
oppose their capacities either of escape or of resistance. 
Comparative Anatomy teaches us, that the human body is 
throughout more finely constructed than that of other ani- 
mals; that created beings form a series, beginning with few 
organs, and increasing in their number, complexity, and /i- 
nish, up to man; that in man many processes are completed 
which are but sketched in the lower animals, and that several 
parts of his composition are more exquisitely wrought than 
theirs. But all these advantages become as dust in the balance, 
when we contemplate the system of Nerves with which he is en- 
dowed, contrasted as it strongly is with the lowest share of such 
a system, that seems compatible with life and feeling. Abstract- 
ing this from the rest of living structures, we find in those 
creatures which give the first indications of animal properties, 
a mere nervous thread, or ring, or some simple apparatus, either 
the origin, or not yet the origin, of nervous ramifications. As 
we advance, we discern an undoubted line of ganglions, then an 
orderly double column of at least two distinct parts, in other 
words, a spinal marrow ; a cerebellum is then added ; and lastly, 
a Brain ; the latter being wanting in the lowest animals, but never 
found, even in monstrous formations, without the former. The 
brain is then observed progressively to be improved in its struc- 
ture, and, with reference to the spinal marrow and nerves, aug- 
mented in volume more and more, until we reach the human 
brain—each addition being marked by some addition or ampli- 
fication of the powers of the animal—until in man we behold it 
possessing some parts of which animals are destitute, and want- 
ing none which theirs possess. Nature has given to brutes a mind 
equal to the positive wants of the hours and days of their exist- 
ence ; and providing them with internal senses or instincts, which 
securely guide and govern them, has left little or nothing to their 
determination. They are directed to the food proper for them, 
as the plant is endowed with power to push its roots into con- 
genial soil, or to turn its leaves to the sun; but in the prepara- 
tion of food they never become skilled. They build habitations, 
and sometimes with a great appearance of art, but the first ha- 
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bitation was as perfect as that of the present year; and even in 
these curious constructions they are as firmly bound by instincts 
which they cannot disobey, as are the fragile ivy and the creeping 
vine when they avail themselves of the support of sturdier trees. 
Man’s power and scope of action are far more ample and noble ; 
for notwithstanding some ambiguous appearances, it would be 
difficult to point out what is called instinct predominating in 
any of his external actions, from the cradle to the grave, save 
and except the solitary instinct by which he draws his first nu- 
triment from the female parent, by a peculiar application of the 
lips, and modification of the respiratory function. To man is 
intrusted the nice and gradual perfection of all that his hand can 
uecomplish, or his understanding comprehend. He alone aspires 
to subdue his animal propensities by his reasoning powers, and 
to submit his selfish feelings to the common and social good. 
Never ceasing in his progress towards greater degrees of know- 
ledge and higher forms of virtue, he alone possesses the power 
of recording and fixing his acquirements and his progress by 
means of written signs. Alone intrusted with the element of 
fire, he employs this wonderful agent to effect changes in all 
that is around him, for his food, for his clothing, for his mental 
gratification, for every combination which luxury can desire, or 
taste devise. Possessing the faculty of expressing the move- 
ments of his soul, he enjoys exclusively the pleasures springing 
from the communion and interchange of feelings. Above all, he 
feels the ennobling consciousness of higher destinies ; has a clear 
perception of moral excellence and duty; can estimate his rela- 
tion to the world and to the Creator, whose attributes he reads 
in it; and has thus looked forward, in all ages and climes, to a 
life beyond and after this life. And all this superiority, all these 
faculties which elevate and dignify him, this reasoning power, 
this moral sense, these capacities of happiness, these high aspi- 
ring hopes, are felt, and enjoyed, and manifested, by means of 
his superior Nervous system. Its injury weakens, its imperfec- 
tion limits, its destruction, humanly speaking, ends them. 

Speculations of this kind, although they force themselves up- 
on the mind of the coldest physiologist, and strongly attract at- 
tention to a system which is the medium of so great a superior- 
ity, can only be pursued with safety, and directed to useful ends, 
when the facts on which they rest are accurately ascertained ; 
and in no department of inquiry is it more necessary to be 
aware, that in these elevated and shadowy regions of observa- 
tion, the colouring of the imagination is too apt to be thrown 
upon every object that is discerned, and to hide from the inves- 
tigator those difficulties which yet lie in the way, and which 
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must yet be overcome. To difficulties of no common description 
it must be attributable, that of all parts of the frame this has been 
the latest to be clearly described, or even rationally surveyed. 

The texture and functions of the inferior parts of animal bo- 
dies, are, comparatively speaking, open to the gaze of all who 
choose to regard and learn, and were soon investigated with 
much success ; but the secret springs and movements of ner- 
vous energy, of that power by which all the organs are anima- 
ted, and the communication opened between the material world 
and the immaterial mind, are wrapped in almost impenetrable 
mystery; and none can hope to be a discoverer in this great 
field, unless his path be selected with more than common care; 
and unless, possessed of abilities of the first order, he applies 
those abilities with the utmost skill, and a perseverance quite 
indefatigable. Tor ages, the most celebrated anatomists had 
been baffled in their attempts, however assiduous, to unravel the 
mere structure of this finest part of the system; and physiolo- 
gists of the greatest reputation had speculated concerning its 
functions in vain; nor have many years elapsed since, by the 
careful observation of the disposition of its minute parts, and of 
the order of their formation in man and in animals, something 
more of certainty has been given to anatomical description and 
to physiological theory. 

It would be to little purpose to recount here the strange opi- 
nions formed concerning the uses of the Nervous system by 
the ancients. The imperfect cultivation of anatomy, the low 
state of physiological knowledge, and the superabundance of 
fancy which so often took the place both of careful dissection 
and observation, have conspired to render the suppositions of the 
older writers very uninstructive parts of scientific history. But 
when the structure and functions of the body were studied with 
more diligence and accuracy, (in the time of Galen for example, ) 
not only was the controlling superiority of the Nervous system 
universally acknowledged, but the distribution and subdivisions 
of its power were also perceived; although it was not until 
long after that these first vague and accidental conjectures were 
wrought into anything like distinctness. Galen taught his con- 
temporaries, that, by tying or dividing the recurrent branches 
of the eighth pair of nerves, the voice of an animal might be 
taken away. But many centuries passed away before the ex- 
ternal senses, and the power of voluntary motion, were assigned 
to distinct portions of nervous substance. The Nervous system, 
however, was soon acknowledged to admit of three great divi- 
sions; the cerebral, the spinal, and the intercostal, or sympathe- 
tic, each with their prolongations of nerves. It was soon ob- 
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served, also, that these divisions were double, one side of the 
body precisely reflecting the other ; and this system was found 
to-be less liable than any other to departures from strict struc- 
tural uniformity. Almost from the first casual inspection of 
animal bodies, the Brain was regarded as an organ of primary 
dignity, and, more particularly in the human subject, the seat of 
thought and feeling, the centre of all sensation, the messenger 
of the intellect, the presiding organ of the bodily frame. Some 
of these endowments were indeed occasionally disputed ; and 
the feelings and passions were, by some among the ancients, as 
well as by some modern physiologists, believed to reside in the 
intercostal, very improperly called the ganglionic system of 
nerves; and, what is humiliating enough, a perusal of the works 
of Galen, concerning the mode in which the influence of the 
brain is diffused over the body, will satisfy all who are curious 
on these subjects, that this matter was as well understood se- 
venteen hundred years ago as it is now. He believed the soul 
to be immaterial, but acting in the brain, at the origin of the 
nerves, and acting on the body through the animal spirit, which 
animal spirit was formed in the blood-vessels; so that, if for 
animal spirit we substitute nervous fluid, which means the same 
thing if it mean anything, we have precisely the theory of M. 
Le Gallois in our own day. This theory may, in truth, be traced 
through various disguises, like a simple air through many vari- 
ations, in all ages; and it is not easy to foresee when or how it 
will be improved. As for the more aspiring doctrine, which 
caused much discussion but a few years ago, and according to 
which the soul is material, or a mere result and attribute of 
matter in certain combinations, it may be no less clearly read 
in Lucretius, and, before Lucretius, in Epicurus, who lived five 
hundred years before the time of Galen. 

The spinal marrow, a kind of everted brain, next attracted 
attention, inclosed, even more carefully and strongly than the 
brain, in an osseous case, so contrived as to afford security, 
whilst it allowed of remarkably free motion. The streaming 
of countless branches of nerves through various and variously 
formed perforations of the anterior and inferior portions of the 
head; the regular origination between each of the vertebra, of 
filaments from the spinal marrow, with the complication caused 
by another, and as it were an added system of nerves and gang- 
lions, connected in their long course with all the successive spinal 
filaments, besides forming numerous unions with the cerebral 
nerves, ramifying in the thorax, and presenting, at these unions, 
new ganglions or plexuses,—and collections of nervous substance 
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among the most important viscera of the chest, as well as in the 
abdomen ; all these circumstances being observed, although at 
different periods, and in slow succession, and not yet disentan- 
gled from what seemed to be inextricable confusion, did but 
more overload the anatomist with difficulties, and more reduce 
the physiologist to despair. 

Even within our own time, although many great anatomists 
had devoted themselves almost exclusively to describing the 
brain, this organ used to be demonstrated by the greater num- 
ber of teachers, in a manner which, however invariable, was 
assuredly not particularly useful. It was so mechanically cut 
down upon indeed, as to constitute a sort of exhibition connect- 
ed with nothing. The teacher and the pupil were equally dissa- 
tisfied with the performance, and the former probably the most : 
the latter soon gave up the painful attempt to draw any kind of 
deductions from what he witnessed, and disposed of the difficul- 
ty as he best could, when he had to render an account of what 
he had seen. Up to this day, our memory is pained by the re- 
collection of the barbarous names and regular sections of what 
was then the dullest part of anatomical study; which, although 
often repeated, left no trace but of its obscurity or its absur- 
dity. Here an oval space of a white colour, and there a line of 
grey, or curve of red, were displayed ; here a cineritious, there a 
medullary mass; here a portion white without and grey within ; 
there a portion white within and grey without; here a gland pi- 
tuitary, there a gland like grains of sand ; here a ventricle; there a 
cul-de-sac ; with endless fibres, and lines, and globules, and simple 
marks, with appellations no less fanciful than devoid of meaning. 

The nerves were no less bewildering when shown after the 
old method. The first pair of nerves expanded on the os oth- 
moides, had at that time never been believed to be anything but 
what they are, namely, the nerves of smell, and the reason of 
their being joined at the place of their expansion by a branch 
of the fifth, was not made a subject even of conjecture. Equal 
difficulties, and still greater complication, were to be encounter- 
ed in tracing the ramifications and unaccountable conjunctions 
of the other nine pairs, which the unfruitful industry of the ana- 
tomists had successively brought to light; and when all these 
had been gone patiently over, there were between each of the 
vertebra of the neck, of the back, of the loins, of the sacrum, suc- 
cessive pairs of nerves, invariably connected with the nerves of 
the brain, or with the great sympathetic nerve, and giving occa- 
sional origin to nerves destined to remote internal organs, or to 
the extremities. And when all these, with implications aud in- 
terunions innumerable, had been considered, there was still left 
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the great sympathetic nerve itself, with its apocryphal origin, 
and absolutely endless connexions throughout the body. 

The anatomist dissected, and toiled on in this unpromising 
territory ; and entangled himself more in proportion to his un- 
willingness to be defeated ; and he succeeded no doubt in making 
out a clear display of all these complicated parts, which few, how- 
ever, could remember, and fewer still could comprehend. Then 
came the Physiologist, in still greater perplexity, and drew his 
conclusions, and assigned offices to the multiplied portions and 
ramifications of nervous substance, by arbitrary conjecture for 
the most part, and often with manifest inconsistency. Although 
the brain was generally allowed to be the organ of the intellec- 
tual faculties, it was supposed to give out from particular por- 
tions of the mass, but quite indifferently, nerves of sensation, ge- 
neral and specific, nerves of motion, and nerves of volition; the 
single, double, or multiplied origin of nerves, which had not 
escaped notice, not being supposed to be connected with these se- 
parate offices. Galen, whose name we mention again, because 
in this, as in many things, he went so far beyond his age, as in a 
great measure to excuse the blind idolatry of succeeding centuries, 
seems to have guessed, for he could not have proved, that the 
nerves of the body were of two kinds, one intended to convey 
Sensation to the brain, and one for Motion—and both proceeding 
from the spine. It is singular enough that this happy conjecture 
of so extraordinary a man should have been entirely overlook- 
ed, until the proofs of its truth were brought forward in Mr 
Bell’s experiments in 1809; for examples of diseases were daily 
occurring, in which sensation or motion were separately lost ; and 
the mere condition of sleep showed the suspension of one set of 
nervous offices, and the continuance of others,—whilst the ac- 
tual division of a nerve going to the extremities took away both 
motion and sensation. That there were some nerves merely for 
sensation, and some only for motion, was, however, generally 
discredited, at least up to the time of Haller. If motion was lost 
without there being also loss of sensation, the reason was, ac- 
cording to Haller himself, that sensation could exist with less 
remaining strength than motion could! and the condition of the 
dying, who lost the power of moving before the power of feeling 
left them, was adduced as an example. This notion was allied 
to, if not absolutely identical with, the hypothesis of the ner- 
vous action in motion and sensation being, in kind, precisely the 
same, and differing only in force. Of those who admitted the 
possibility of one nerve containing distinct fibres for each of 
these two offices, some supposed that the conducting faculty, 
with relation to external and internal impressions, resided in a 
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different substance, as that of internal impressions in the me- 
dullary, that of external impressions in the neurilemma ; but 
many were indisposed to acknowledge the necessity for that 
which they conceived might be regulated in the brain or nervous 
centre, and for which the fibres of the nerves exhibited no visible 
preparation. It was urged also, that as muscular fibres could be 
contracted in opposite directions, so in like manner might the 
fibres of the same nerves convey impressions from within out- 
wards, and from without inwards. We may here remark the 
curious mistake of the older anatomists concerning the ganglions, 
a matter on which they affected a particular exactness, and con- 
cerning which, for the most part, they agreed. They thought the 
proper office of the ganglions was éo cut off sensation from the 
portion of the nerve below it; it will presently be seen that the 
truth is diametrically opposite ; and that Mr Bell has shown all 
nerves of sensation to be provided with and distinguished by a 
ganglion. 

While these obscurities continued to beset the functions of 
sensation and motion, there was naturally no great accord among 
physiologists concerning what they chose to call vitality, and 
animality, or concerning the distinct offices of the cerebrum and 
the cerebellum, or the difference between nerves of voluntary 
and involuntary muscular motion. The spinal marrow was 
considered as a simple chord, medullary without, cineritious 
within, giving origin to the nerves; and the curious intercostal, 
or sympathetic system, was sometimes asserted to be the centre 
of organic, nutritive, or automatic life, and sometimes regarded 
as hardly more than an elaborate contrivance for the propaga- 
tion of sympathies among all parts of the body; between the 
intelleet and the stomach, between the body and the mind, be- 
tween one side of the body and the other, and interchangeably 
among all.the separate organs. 

Such, so vague, so obscure, so inexact, so unsatisfactory, was 
the kind of knowledge communicated to the student, until a very 
recent period; and the impression left by it was, that of con- 
fused and unintelligible profusion in the distribution of nerves, 
of intricacy without meaning, of an expenditure of resources 
without a parallel in the other works of nature. But no small 
part of this confusion is now made clear ; what seemed to be 
profusion, has been shown to be a provision equally wise and 
economical for the perfect performance and combination of the 
most important and distinguishing functions of living creatures. 
We do not mean to speak here of the proposed location of differ- 
ent mental faculties in different parts of the brain, an idea which 
the Arabians held in their schools, and which, with many addi- 
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tions, has lately excited so much attention, because that theory 
has not yet been subjected to the kind of investigation by which its 
truth must finally be judged. It can hardly be said to admit of 
experiment, and pathological facts have scarcely yet been view- 
ed in connexion with it. It must be confessed, indeed, that the 
structure and uses of the brain itself, of its eminences, cavities, 
divisions, and junctions, are yet among the things least un- 
derstood, and still remain to be explained by some living, or 
some future physiologist ; and many ingenious hypotheses will 
doubtless arise and fall, before conjecture points with any cer- 
tainty to the reason of all the forms, and modifications of the 
cerebral substance. Minute observation of structure, and the 
cautious investigation of morbid phenomena, must be chiefly de- 
pended on for the elucidation of these circumstances ; for here 
also experiment can seldom, perhaps never, be applied in aid of 
them. But discoveries of the highest value have been made in 
all that relates to the origins and functions of the Nerves them- 
selves, arising from portions of the cerebrum, and from the spi- 
nal marrow; and have sprung so legitimately from anatomical 
investigation, have been so judiciously and so clearly illustrated 
by experiment, and so supported by observation of cases of dis- 
ease, as to have laid a foundation, which may be enlarged or 
strengthened by the future progress of science, but can never be 
shaken or rendered insecure. Of these discoveries, so difficult in 
their nature, and in their practical, as well as philosophical con- 
sequences so important, the works of which the titles are pre- 
fixed to the present article, present abundant evidence, that the 
chief honour belongs to Mr Charles Bell. 

Previous to the publication of his Exposition of the Natural 
System of the Nerves, several eminent physiologists had insti- 
tuted researches into different parts of this system; but the re- 
sults had been less satisfactory than might have been expected 
from the zeal and intelligence with which they were conducted. 
We would by no means speak slightingly of labours most honour- 
able to those engaged in them; yet, assuredly, it is embarrassing 
to those who, not being practical physiologists themselves, humbly 
await the discoveries of those who are, to find, after reading no 
small number of volumes, including the details of innumerable 
experiments, that by one the ganglions were looked upon as so 
many little brains, between which the great intercostal, or sym- 
pathetic nerve, was the chain of communication for interior life, 
while others considered them as cutting off the course of sensa- 
tion ; that by one the power of the heart, stomach, and intestines, 
was wholly ascribed to the spinal marrow, and by another stated 
to be quite independent of it ; that by one the secretions were pla- 
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ced under the agency of the nerves, and by the experiment of 
another shown to be very little influenced by them. 

Mr Bell’s researches have been directed more exclusively to 
the principles of a just and natural arrangement of the nerves, 
called cerebral and spinal, and to the investigation of their par- 
ticular offices ; and in the progress of them he has established 
facts, analogies, and classifications, of singular value and interest. 

The history of these scientific labours presents so instructive 
an example of the means of establishing presumed truths, and 
has, moreover, so much connexion with certain consequences 
of another kind, which we shall have to notice, that we must 
begin our review of what he has done for this department of 
anatomy and physiology, by reverting to a pamphlet circulated 
by him among his friends, so long ago as in the year 1809, and 
entitled, ‘ Idea of a new Anatomy of the Brain.’ In justice, it 
ought to be stated, that this pamphlet was never published; 
but was distributed among Mr Bell’s friends, for the professed 
purpose of eliciting objections to the course of study which he 
found himself then taking, and which he foresaw would, in all 
probability, employ the better part of his life. He wished 
either to be encouraged, or to be convinced that he was 
wrong; and, notwithstanding that it contains more than the 
rudimenis of those discoveries which we have now to explain, 
it seems to have excited very little attention; and twelve years 
of unassisted labour elapsed before Mr Bell appeared before the 
public. During all that time, however, he was engaged in teach- 
ing, and each year in which he came to the discussion of the 
nerves, was marked by improvement. An opinion then prevailed, 
and is probably not yet quite extinct, that the different sensations 
conveyed by different nerves, resulted solely from the superior 
delicacy of one set of them above the other. If the optic nerve 
conveyed sensations of light and colour, this was only because 
its terminations were, of all nervous expansions, the finest and 
most minute. One answer may perhaps suffice for this extra- 
vagant hypothesis. If varieties of sensation depended on gra- 
dations of nervous subtlety, any decrease in this quality would 
produce not the impairment of the sensation usually conveyed 
by the nerve so affected, but a substitution of another sense in 
lieu of it. If the nerve of sight was so affected, the eye would 
be metamorphosed into the organ of hearing or of simple touch ; 
or in other circumstances, the sense of hearing might degene- 
rate into that of taste. But the truth is, that the theory has 
no foundation in fact: for the tenuity of expansion of the nerves 
of hearing, or taste, or touch, has never been proved to be less 
delicate than that of sight itself; and however varied the im- 
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pulse or agent affecting a nerve, the impression always takes 
its character from that of the nerve itself. Mr Bell, however, 
soon applied himself to the correction of more formidable errors : 
and attacking the common opinion, that a separate sensation 
and volition are conveyed by the same nerves, he asserted the 
functions of different parts of the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
and maintained that a great part of the nerves were not single 
nerves possessing various powers, but bundles of different nerves, 
the filaments of which were united for the convenience of dis- 
tribution, but yet as distinct in their office as in their origin ; 
that the perception or idea depended on the part of the brain to 
which the nerve was attached; and that the matter of the 
nerves of the external organs of sense was adapted to the re- 
ception of certain impressions only: further, ‘ That the nerves 
‘ of sense, the nerves of motion, ard the vital nerves, are dis- 
‘tinct through their whole course, though they seem some- 
‘ times united in one bundle; and that they depend for their 
‘attributes on the organs of the brain, to which they are se- 
* verally attached.’ 

We find Mr Bell strongly insisting, in this pamphlet, on the com- 
plete distinctness of the cerebrum and cerebellum; and pointing 
out the distinction, (which afterwards led him toother distinctions 
of great moment, ) that although the two hemispheres of the brain 
were so like in form and substance, and so united by tracts of me- 
dullary matter, as to make consentaneousness of office both proba- 
ble and easy, the cerebrum and cerebellum were, on the eontra- 
ry, very different both in form and arrangement, and but slightly 
and indirectly connected : adducing facts at the same time which 
showed that these parts might be separately affected ; and, final- 
Jy, deducing from these observations the conclusion of their be- 
ing distinct in office. This conclusion was strengthened by re- 
ference to the varying proportions of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
jum in different classes of animals, the diversity of the former in 
creatures differently endowed, and the general permanency of 
character in the latter. It is of much consequence, as will here- 
after be evident, to quote in this place Mr Bell’s own description 
of his attempts to prove by experiment what he had succeeded in 
making so probable by reasoning :— 

“T took this view of the subject. The medulla spinalis has a central 
division, and also a distinction into anterior and posterior fasciculi, corre- 
sponding with the anterior and posterior portions of the brain. Further, 
we can trace down the crura of the cerebrum into the anterior fasciculus of 
the spinal marrow, and the crura of the cerebellum into the posterior fasci- 
culus. I thought that here I might have an opportunity of touching the ce- 
rebellum, as it were, through the posterior portion of the spinal marrow, 
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and the cerebrum by the anterior portion. To this end I made experi- 
ments, which, though they were not conclusive, encouraged me in the view 
I had taken. 

‘I found that injury done to the anterior portion of the spinal marrow 
convulsed the animal more certainly than injury done to the posterior por- 
tion; but I found it difficult to make the experiment, without injuring 
both portions. 

‘ Next, considering that the spinal nerves have a double root, and be- 
ing of opinion that the properties of the nerves are derived from their con- 
nexions with the parts of the brain, I thought that I had an opportunity 
of putting my opinion to the test of experiment, and of proving, at the 
same time, that nerves of different endowments were in the same cord, 
and held together by the same sheath. 

‘On laying bare the roots of the spinal nerves, I found that I could 
cut across the posterior fasciculus of nerves, which took its origin from 
the posterior portion of the spinal marrow, without convulsing the muscles 
of the back ; but that on touching the anterior fasciculus with the point of 
the knife, the muscles of the back were immediately convulsed. 

‘ Such were my reasons for concluding that the cerebrum and the cere- 
bellum were parts distinct in function, and that every nerve possessing a 
double function, obtained that by having a double root. I now saw the 
meaning of the double connexion of the nerves with the spinal marrow ; 
and also the cause of that seeming intricacy in the connexions of nerves 
throughout their course, which were not double at their origins. 

‘ The spinal nerves being double, and having their roots in the spinal 
marrow, of which a portion comes from the cerebrum, and a portion from 
the cerebellum, they convey the attributes of both grand divisions of the 
brain to every part; and therefore the distribution of such nerves is sim- 
ple, one nerve supplying its destined part. But the nerves which come 
directly from the brain, come from parts of the brain which vary in ope- 
ration ; and in order to bestow different qualities on the parts to which the 
nerves are distributed, two or more nerves must be united in their course 
or at their final destination. Hence it is, that the first nerve must have 
branches of the fifth united with it: hence the portio dura of the seventh 
pervades everywhere the bones of the cranium to unite with the extended 
branches of the fifth: hence the union of the third and fifth in the orbit : 
hence the ninth and fifth are both sent to the tongue: hence it is, in short, 
that no part is sufficiently supplied by one single nerve, unless that nerve 
be a nerve of the spinal marrow, and have a double root, a connexion 
(however remotely) with both the cerebrum and cerebellum.’ 


In this passage we see laid open the very foundation of all 
Mr Bell’s important discoveries relating to the functions of 
the nerves: it being perfectly clear that he was then aware of 
the distinct offices of the anterior and posterior portions of the 
spinal marrow; and that the nerves arising from its anterior 
part were for Motion, and those of the posterior were for Sen- 
sation, or for some other office; for there was much difficulty 
in proving the latter circumstance by direct experiments, in 
VOL. XLVII. NO. 94, 26 
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consequence of the general shock communicated ; but the fact 
was afterwards proved by experiments made on the functions of 
the fifth nerve. It is no less clear that Mr Bell then understood 
that the nerves proceeding from the brain had each but a single 
function, and required to be united with some other nerve when 
a double function was to be effected: and although it was in 
consequence of these investigations, and from the discovery of 
this general principle of combination of separate nerves for 
combined offices, that he was led to the understanding of the 
extensive system of nerves connected with the complicated ac- 
tions of respiration; yet this is precisely the part of Mr Bell’s 
labours, concerning which justice has been most withheld fronr 
him. His incontestable discovery of the distinct functions of the 
spinal nerves has been claimed by others; and those who seem 
most disposed to pronounce fairly on this matter in another 
country, where the claim has been most directly advanced, and 
would at least allow Mr Bell a share of the merit of priority, 
rest his title to it, curiously enough, en the probability of his 
having been naturally led to the discovery by his researches into 
the system of the respiratory nerves ; whereas the truth is, that 
tliese researches, with all their consequences, were the result, 
and not the cause, of his having discovered the principle om 
which the spinal nerves of motion and sensation were distri- 
buted. It was, beyond all question, by the light of this principle 
that he was directed to the conclusion, that the nerves of an 
urgan were complex only because its functions were complica- 
ted. Putting aside the mere evidence of dates, there is proof 
enough of Mr Bell being the first discoverer, from the eourse of 
his progress. We see, first, the observation of structure, leading 
him to infer the distinct functions of the different roots of the 
spinal nerves; and then the inconvenience of the experiments 
directly proving it, causing him to trace analogical double struc- 
ture in some of the cerebral nerves, and to select the fifth, of 
which he sueceeded in showing the double office. Subsequently 
to this, we observe him still seeing more nerves sent to parts 
already supplied with nerves both of motion and sensation, and 
led to investigate their uses; and finally, by experiment, by 
comparative anatomy, and pathological phenomena, ascertain- 
ing the separate and swperadded system of respiratory nerves, 
so denominated by him with an obvious reference to the pre- 
viously ascertained nature of the regular nerves of sensation and 
of motion. Every step of this process is plain and orderly, and 
it would be difficult to find a more admirable example of use- 
ful discovery philosophically attained. It is enough, for the pre- 
sent, to have pointed out the singular perversity of fortune by 
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which Mr Bell’s persevering and patient pursuit ef a great 
principle, and his meritorious abstinence from premature asser- 
tion, had almost deprived him of the credit which so truly be- 
longs to him. 

Although, from circumstances, it has become necessary to 
trace Mr Bell’s discoveries back to this pamphlet, it is proper to 
remark, that the observations on the brain and the roots of the 
nerves, were not the commencement of his labours. It was the 
seeming complication in the course of the nerves, as they wan- 
der over the head, the neck, and the chest, that first led him 
to this investigation. When he was directing our attention 
to the columns of the spinal marrow, and the double roots of 
the nerves, he was in fact explaining that intricacy, which he 
found in the distribution of the nerves, and which had met him 
each time he returned to the demonstration of the subject in his 
public lectures. So that he has, in fact, arrived at his conclu- 
sions by two different paths,—Ist, by observing the distribution 
and relation of the nerves in their remote extremities ; and, 2d, 
by observing the columns of the brain and spiaal marrow, and 
the origins of the nerves from these columns. 

Before following the order of Mr Bell’s papers, it may facili- 
tate the comprehension of the whole subject to state, as he him- 
self has done in his preliminary observations, that according to 
the views he takes of the nerves of the human body, there are, 
besides the nerves of vision, smell, and hearing, four different 
systems of nerves distributed through the body ; those, namely, 
of Sensation, of Voluntary Motion, of Respiratory Motion, and 
those which, neither communicating sensation in the ordinary 
meaning of that term, nor conveying the volition which directs 
voluntary motion, nor yet respiratory, unite the body into a 
whole, and are essential to Nutrition, to growth, to decay, and 
generally to animal existence. The nerves of these separate 
functions are undistinguishable by their structure, but known 
by their origins; they are sometimes separate in their course, 
sometimes bound together in one sheath; but never, as had 
been formerly supposed, confounded in office. They are di- 
vided into simple nerves and compound; the first having their 
roots arising in a line, or sequence, from the brain or spinal 
marrow, as seen in the ninth nerve ; the roots of the second ari- 
sing in double rows, each row from a different column or tract of 
nervous matter, as exemplified in the nerves arising from the spi- 
nal marrow. 

‘If we were successfully to trace a nervous cord, (we shall suppose 
from a muscle of the fore-arm, ) it would be found a simple filament, thread, 
or funiculus. We should then trace it into a compound nerve; perhaps 
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the ulnar nerve, which we call compound, because there are in it filaments 
of motion and filaments of sensation bound together. At the root of the 
axillary nerve we should trace it into the composition of a fascis, where 
it forms the anterior root of a spinal nerve. Being further traced, it would 
merge in the anterior column of the spinal marrow; and traced into the 
base of the brain, it might be followed as a ¢ractus, a streak of matter 
distinguishable from the surrounding substance, until it was seen to dis- 
perse and lose itself in the cineritious matter of the cerebrum. In all this 
extent, however combined or bound up, it constitutes one organ, and mi- 
nisters to one function, the direction of the activity of a muscle of the hand 
or finger. Even in this respect its operation is not perfectly simple, for 
while it excites the muscle to change its state, which we call its state of 
contraction or of relaxation, it also conveys to the sensorium a sense of the 
condition of that muscle. 

‘ And so, if we trace other fasciculi, or rather filaments, whether they be 
for the purpose of sensation or of motion, each retains its office from one 
extremity to the other ; nor is there any communication betwixt them, or 
any interchange of powers, further than that a minute filament may be 
found combined with filaments of a different kind, affording a new pro- 
peity to the nerve thus constituted.’ 

Mr Bell describes the spinal marrow as being composed in real- 
ity of six columns, or three in each lateral portion ; an anterior 
column, which is for the function of Voluntary Motion, and may 
be traced into the substance of the brain; a posterior column for 
Sensation, and a third, or lateral, column, between the anterior 
and posterior columns, and which is for the Respiratory func- 
tions. The existence of this last had been pointed out by other 
anatomists; hut Mr Bell was the first clearly to describe it, or 
to point out its peculiar use. Each of these columns has subdi- 
visions, not yet explained. This arrangement of the spinal mar- 
row prevails in all the vertebrated animals; and is indispensable 
to the association and combination of all the movements con- 
nected with the act of respiration in those possessing a thorax 
capable of respiratory motions. 

To speak first of the regular nerves, there are of these thirty 
sent out from the spinal marrow on each side; and each of 
these has two distinct roots, one from the anterior and one 
from the posterior column. The posterior root of each is dis- 
tinguished by a ganglion, situated where it is surrounded by the 
sheath of the spinal marrow, and before its junction with the an- 
terior root. Seeing this great regularity of the spinal nerves, 
and the very great irregularity of the cerebral nerves, Mr Bell 
was led to inquire into the reason of so remarkable a contrast ; 
whether, first, the double office of these nerves depended on 
their having double roots; and whether this was the cause of 
their peculiar simplicity of arrangement; and, secondly, what 
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cerebral nerves, iu their distribution to the head and face, had 
similar offices. 

‘ It was necessary to know, in the first place, whether the phenomena 
exhibited on injuring the separate roots of the spinal nerves corresponded 
with what was suggested by their anatomy. After delaying long on ac- 
count of the unpleasant nature of the operation, I opened the spinal canal 
of a rabbit, and cut the posterior roots of the nerves of the lower extre- 
mity ; the creature crawled, but I was deterred from repeating the expe- 
riment by the protracted cruelty of the dissection. I reflected, that an 
experiment would be satisfactory, if done on an animal recently knocked 
down and insensible ; that whilst I experimented on a living animal, there 
might be a trembling or action exerted in the muscles by touching a sen« 
sitive nerve, which motion it would be difficult to distinguish from that 
produced more immediately through the influence of the motor nerves. I, 
therefore, struck a rabbit behind the ear, so as to deprive it of sensibility 
by the concussion, and then exposed the spinal marrow. On irritating the 
posterior roots of the nerve, I could perceive no motion consequent, on 
any part of the muscular frame ; but on irritating the anterior roots of the 
nerve, at each touch of the forceps there was a corresponding motion of 
the muscles to which the nerve was distributed. These experiments sa- 
tisfied me that the different roots and different columns from whence those 
roots arose, were devoted to distinct offices, and that the notions drawn 
from the anatomy were correct. 

‘ The anterior roots of the spinal nerves, and the anterior column of the 
spinal marrow, being thus shown to have a power over the muscular sys- 
tem, the next step of the inquiry was distinctly indicated. If I pursue 
the track of the anterior column of the spinal marrow up into the brain, 
shall I find the nerves which arise from it to be muscular nerves? An 
anatomist will at once answer, that only muscular nerves arise in this 
line.’ 

Mr Bell’s descriptions are materially aided by drawings and 
plans; but those who are acquainted with anatomy will remem- 
ber, that on tracing up the anterior column of the spinal mar- 
row into the corpus pyramidale, the ninth nerve is found to 
arise from it, having one series of roots only, corresponding 
with the anterior roots of the spinal nerves, and that this nerve 
is a nerve of Motion, entirely devoted to the muscles of the 
tongue, and unconnected with the sense of taste. Higher up, 
arising from the same tractus motorius, is the sixth nerve, a mus- 
cular nerve of the eye; and higher still, tracing the tractus 
through the Pons Varolii, are the roots of the third nerve, the 
motor nerve of the eye. These interesting points being ascer- 
tained, it remained to be seen whether the posterior column of 
the spinal marrow, and the roots proceeding from it, were for 
sensation. Pursuing this inquiry, it was found that the fifth 
nerve was the sole nerve of sensation in the head and face; and 
it was thence understood why there was no necessity for the 
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third, sixth, and ninth nerves having a posterior or ganglionic 
root. Thus far the fifth nerve agreed with the spinal nerves 
in bestowing sensation: It then became a question whether it 
had a farther resemblance to them, and comparisons being ‘in- 
stituted, both in man and in brutes, of the anatomy of this 
nerve and of the spinal nerves, a remarkable similarity was 
discovered. It was seen, like the spinal nerves, to have a 
double root, the anterior root passing the ganglion, and the pos- 
terior falling into the ganglion; and on following back the an- 
terior root, it was observed to come out between the funes of 
the pons varolii, and, in fact, from the crus of the cerebrum. 
And as the anterior portion of the nerve did not enter the gan- 
glion, Mr Bell conceived it to be, in fact, the uppermost nerve 
of the spine, the uppermost of that series of nerves which are 
both for motion and for sensation. To ascertain the correct- 
ness of this conclusion, the nerve was exposed at its root, in an 
ass just killed, and being irritated, ‘ the muscles of the jaw act- 
‘ ed, and the jaw closed with a snap.’ The nerve was next di- 
vided in a living animal, and the jaw was found to fall. These 
experiments left the functions of the nerve no longer a matter of 
doubt, and proved it to be both a muscular nerve anda nerve of 
sensibility ; in short, to be, for the head, what the spinal nerves 
are for the other parts of the body. 

The regular nerves, then, are the seven cervical, the twelve dor- 
sal, the five lumbar, the six sacral, the sub-occipital, and the fifth 
pair; and all these nerves, which are for sensation and motion, 
are double in their origin; and they are common to all animals, 
‘ from the worm up toman.’ The irregular nerves, so designa- 
ted from the irregularity of their distribution, have a single root, 
and are superadded to those just spoken of, according to the 
complication of organs for which they are intended; such are 
the third, fourth, and sixth nerves going to the eye; the 
seventh, to the face; the ninth, to the tongue; the glosso- 
pharyngal, to the pharynx; the nervus vagus, to the larynx, 
heart, lungs, and stomach; the phrenic, to the diaphragm ; the 
spinal accessory, to the muscles of the shoulder; and what Mr 
Bell has named the External Respiratory, a nerve resembling 
the phrenic in its origin, but sent to the outside of the chest, to 
the serratus magnus muscle, which muscle is also supplied 
from the regular system of nerves. All these irregular nerves 
are, we have said, using Mr Bell’s words, swperadded, and for 
superadded organs; and this superaddition of organs he has 
shown to be such as are connected with the apparatus of respi- 

ration, and the variety of offices for which this apparatus is pre- 
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pared in the higher animals. It is this explanation which gives 
clearness to a piece of anatomy, formerly of all the most difficult 
and confused, and which enables us to account for the apparent 
prodigality, for the countless ramifications, for the numerous 
connexions of the nerves of the face, neck, and chest; more 
particularly of the fifth and seventh nerves with the ninth, and 
with the cervical and phrenic nerves. 

The niotions connected with respiration, although chiefly seen 
in the neck, trunk, and face, extend almost all over the body, to 
some hundred muscles, as is evident during any of the more 
violent respiratory efforts. Here, then, are new motions, dif- 
fering wholly from those of which the end is locomotion, and noe 
less from the voluntary motions, and therefore presumably re- 
quiring a new source of nervous energy. Of these motions, 
some are well known to be under the command of the will, 
others carried on independently of the will, and not to be con- 
trolled for any long time by the strongest effort of volition, but 
still carried on by the same muscles, both when we will, and 
when we do not. Thus we breathe during sleep without voli- 
tion, and yet we can use the respiratory muscles as voluntary 
muscles in violent exertions, or in singing. Hence there is an 
evident necessity for a combination of powers; and from this 
combination arises a necessary degree of complexity in the sys- 
tem of nerves connected with those powers. Mr Bell has illus- 
trated this very clearly :— 

‘ Let us observe, in the act of eating and swallowing, the necessary 
combination of the three powers of sensation, voluntary museular activity, 
and the act of the respiratory muscles. If we cut the division of the fifth 
nerve which goes to the lips’of an ass, we deprive the lips of sensibility ; 
so when the animal presses the lips to the ground, and against the oats 
lying there, it does not feel them; and consequently there is no effort 
made to gather them. If, on the other hand, we cut the seventh nerve 
where it goes to the lips, the animal feels the oats, but it can make no ef- 
fort to gather them, the power of muséular motion being cut off by the di- 
vision of the nerve. Thus we perceive that in feeding, just as in gather- 
ing anything with the hand, the feeling directs the effort, and two proper- 
ties of the nervous system are necessary to a very simple action. 

‘ In drinking, the fluid is sucked in by the breath, and when the mouth 
is full we swallow. The water is felt; the lipsare moulded into the 
right form by volition, and the muscles of inspiration combine to draw in 
the fluid. In the act of swallowing, the liquid would descend into the 
windpipe, were there not acombination of the muscles of respiration with 
the apparatus of deglutition to prevent it; nor could the fluid or the solid 
morsel pass the diaphragm without a similar coincidence of activity and 
relaxation betwixt parts animated by different systems of nerves. 

‘In speaking, it is still more obvious that the act of respiration must be- 
come voluntary, in order to push out the breath in combination with the 
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contractions of the larynx, and tongue and lips, for producing sound, and 
more especially articulate language. 

‘ The respiratory system must be exercised under an instinctive and in- 
voluntary impulse, as in breathing during sleep and insensibility. But it 
must, at certain times, be associated into voluntary actions. By foresee- 
ing this difficulty, we shall avoid the danger of pushing the investigation of 
the anatomy too far, or of throwing a doubt over important discoveries by 
attempting too much.’ 


It was fortunate for Mr Bell’s investigations, that the face was 
a part of the body in which the nerves of voluntary motion and 
of sensation, which in other parts of the frame ran their course 
bound up together, were distinctly and separately distributed, 
coming out from the cranium through separate openings, and 
meeting only in their terminations. This arrangement enabled 
him to make those decisive experiments to which we have already 
alluded. 

We have before said that our author had contrasted the 
spinal nerves, which are remarkable for their regularity, with 
the nerves of the brain, which are irregular both in their ori- 
gin and course. The former arise uniformly from prolonged 
tracts of medullary matter, and have each two roots and a 
ganglion upon one, and they are distributed universally over 
the body. ‘The nerves of the brain arise from distinct parts, 
and their roots are single, with the exception of one, which 
is the fifth. We find that this has ¢wo distinct origins, and also 
a ganglion upon one of them—that it corresponds, in fact, with 
the extensive class of spinal nerves. Here there is a remark- 
able circumstance demanding explanation: when we find a spi- 
nal nerve introduced in the midst of so many others, it points 
out distinctly that the spinal nerves must have some pecu- 
liarity of function. The fifth nerve was found, accordingly, 
to be both a nerve of motion and of sensibility, as all the spinal 
nerves are. But the question then arose, what necessity is there 
for another nerve of motion being supplied to the muscles of the 
face, where the fifth is already distributed? This can only be 
answered by attending to the peculiar functions performed by 
these muscles, and observing how they are connected with the 
complex actions of respiration, as may be seen in simple breath- 
ing, or speaking, and expression. It would thus appear that the 
fifth pair is not suited for controlling these actions, but that a 
new nerve having a different origin from the brain is required. 
All these circumstances being considere’, Mr Bell was prepa- 
red to decide by experiment whether the fifth and seventh af- 
forded a double supply of the same kind of endowment, or per- 
formed different offices, 
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¢ An ass being thrown, and its nostrils confined for a few seconds, so 
as to make it pant and forcibly dilate the nostrils at each inspiration, the 
portio dura was divided on one side of the head ; the motion of the nostril 
of the same side instantly ceased, while the other nostril continued to ex- 
pand and contract in unison with the motions of the chest. 

‘ On the division of the nerve, the animal gave no sign of pain; there 
was no struggle nor effort made when it was cut across, 

‘ The animal being untied, and corn and hay given to him, he ate with- 
out the slightest impediment. 

« An ass being tied and thrown, the superior maxillary branch of the 
fifth nerve was exposed. ‘Touching this nerve gave acute pain. It was 
divided, but no change took place in the motion of the nostril ; the carti- 
lages continued to expand regularly in time with the other parts which 
combine in the act of respiration; but the side of the lip was observed to 
hang low, and it was dragged to the other side. The same branch of the 
fifth was divided on the opposite side, and the animal let loose. He could 
no longer pick up his corn ; the power of elevating and projecting the lip, 
as in gathering food, appeared lost. ‘To open the lips the animal pressed 
the mouth against the ground, and at length licked the oats from the 
ground with his tongue. The loss of motion of the lips in eating was so 
obvious, that it was thought a useless cruelty to cut the other branches of 
the fifth. 

‘ The experiment of cutting the respiratory nerve of the face, or portio 
dura, gave so little pain, that it was several times repeated on the ass and 
dog, and uniformly with the same effect. The side of the face remained 
at rest and placid, during the highest excitement of the other parts of the 
respiratory organs. 

* When the ass, on which the respiratory nerve of the face had been cut, 
was killed, which was done by bleeding, an unexpected opportunity was 
offered of ascertaining its influence, by the negation of its powers on the 
side of the face where it was cut across, 

‘ When an animal becomes insensible from loss of blood, the impression 
at the heart extends its influence in violent convulsions over all the muscles 
of respiration; not only is the air drawn into the chest with sudden and 
powerful effort, but at the same instant the muscles of the mouth, nostrils, 
and eyelids, and all the side of the face, are in a violent state of spasm. 
In the ass, where the respiratory nerve of the face had been cut, the most 
remarkable contrast was exhibited in the two sides of its face; for whilst 
the one side was in universal and powerful contraction, the other, where 
the nerve was divided, remained quite placid.’ 

‘ The actions of sneezing and coughing are entirely confined to the in- 
fluence of the respiratory nerves. When carbonate of ammonia was put 
to the nostrils of the ass whose respiratory nerve had been cut, that side 
of the nose and face where the nerves were entire, was curled up with the 
peculiar expression of sneezing; but on the other side, where the nerve 
was divided, the face remained quite relaxed, although the branches of the 
fifth pair and the sympathetic were entire. The respiratory nerve of one 
side of the face of a dog being cut, the same effect was produced ; the ac- 
tion of sneezing was entirely confined to one side of the face. 

‘ On cutting the respiratory nerve on one side of the face of a monkey, 
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the very peculiar activity of his features on that side ceased altogether, 
The timid motions of his eyelids and eyebrows were lost, and he could 
not wink on that side; and his lips were drawn to the other side, like a 
paralytic drunkard, whenever he showed his teeth in rage.’ 

‘ All that excitement seen in a dog’s head, his eyes, his ears, when 
fighting, disappears, if this nerve be cut. The respiratory nerve being cut 
across in a terrier, the side of the face was deprived of all expression, 
whether he was made to crouch, or to face an opponent and snarl. When 
another dog was brought near, and he began to snarl and expose his teeth, 
the face, which was balanced before, became twisted to one side, to that 
side where the nerve was entire ; and the eyelids being, in this state of ex- 
citement, very differently affected, presented a sinister and Judicrous ex- 
pression.’ 


About a year after the communication of these facts to the 
Royal Society, Mr Bell read a second paper in continuation of 
the same subject, but relating particularly to the nerves which 
associate the muscles of the chest in the actions of breathing, 
speaking, and expression. The extensive combinations into 
which these muscles enter may be conceived, by reflecting on 
the actions and offices of this portion of the body, which sup- 
ports and protects the heart and lungs, as weil as the viscera seat- 
ed in the upper part of the abdomen, and produces, by alternate 
opposition and yielding to the atmospheric pressure, the action 
of respiration. In order to explain these actions, Mr Bell 
found it necessary to draw attention to the muscles of the chest; 
observing particularly upon those which come from the shoulder 
bones, and from the head, and descend to the upper part of the 
chest, and in explaining how these muscles expand the chest, 
as in drawing breath, he proves that at the same moment the 
head must be raised, and the shoulders drawn back. Having 
thus shown, by the review of the muscles, which of those on 
the fore part and of those on the back part of the chest, are 
necessarily combined in the act of drawing breath, he has paved 
the way for removing the whole intricacy of this part of the 
Nervous system: for to reach these respiratory muscles, the re- 
spiratory nerves must take a devious course, turning and twist- 
ing, and threading through the nerves of sensation and volun- 
tary motion. Taking one of these nerves, the spinal accessory, 
and dividing it, he found that the muscles supplied by it were 
cut off from partaking in the act of breathing, whilst they re- 
tained their office under the other nerves; that is, could be used 
as voluntary muscles, when they no longer acted as respiratory 
muscles. To the spinal accessory nerve, therefore, Mr Bell has 
given the name of Superior Respiratory ; and he has ascertained 
that whilst the phrenic acts on the diaphragm in expanding the 
chest, the external muscles associated with the diaphragm are 
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combined in such action by a similar provision of respiratory 
nerves; that what the phrenic, or internal respiratory, is to the 
diaphragm, the spinal accessory is to the muscles behind the neck 
and to the mastoidens, and the external thoracic to the muscles 
of the sides of the chest. The proofs of these opinions rest, like 
those of the office of the respiratory nerve of the face, on the ori- 
gin and distribution of these nerves in the human subject, on the 
facts exhibited by comparative anatomy, or pathological pheno- 
mena, and on experiment. It has been seen that the spinal ac- 
eessory arises, like the other respiratory nerves, from the lateral 
column of the spinal marrow. In fishes, which have no dia- 
phragm, there are no phrenic nerves; nor are there any spinal 
accessory, or external thoracic, their muscular conformation not 
requiring any. The structure of the wing, and the absence of a 
mastoid muscle, render a spinal aecessory nerve unnecessary to 
birds. Quadrupeds in general have all the three respiratory 
nerves of the trunk; but the camel, which is without a mastoid 
muscle, its neck and head being supported by a succession of 
muscles which are shorter and attached to the vertebra, has no 
spinal accessory nerve. 

By inquiring into the functions of the numerous distinct 
nerves which go into the parts surrounding the eye, Mr Bell 
was led to observe the motions of the eyeball, with particular 
interest. The motions of the eye, consequently, became the 
subject of one of his papers, the third, read before the Royal 
Society, in which it was explained why no less than six nerves 
were sent to that organ, and crowded into a space so small 
as that of the orbit. The internal arrangements of this import- 
ant organ of sense, have often furnished a pleasing subject 
of popular illustration, and are pretty generally understood ; 
but what Mr Bell terms ‘ the frame-work which suspends it, 
‘ and by which it is covered and protected,’ has been less attend- 
ed to, though no less worthy of notice than the contrivances 
within the eye itself. Except when some part of this curious 
external apparatus is impaired, we seldom are aware of its 
great value. Paley was struck with the importance of the 
‘two little muscles that serve to lift up the eyelids,’ by being 
acquainted with a gentleman who had lost the use of them, 
and was obliged ‘ to shove up his eyelids with his hands ;’ and 
there are other minute offices without the regular performance 
of which sight would be equally interfered with. Mr Bell con- 
siders the motions of the eye in two points of view; with re- 
lation to mere vision, and with relation to the preservation 
of the organ. He has pointed out a peculiar revolving motion 
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which had not previously attracted attention, and that the dif. 
ferent conditions of the retina are accompanied by appropriate 
conditions of the surrounding muscles; he has divided these 
muscles into two classes, one presiding over the organ when 
we use it, the other taking charge of it when we sleep, or during 
faintness or insensibility; and he has shown the deductions 
which may be drawn from these circumstances, in connexion 
with the appearances of the eye in disease, and as an organ of 
expression. 

The revolving movement of the eye is that by which, when 
the eyelids are closed, the cornea, or transparent part, is raised 
under the upper lid, a movement easily verified by closing one 
eye and placing a finger over the eyelid, so as to feel the ball 
of that eye, and then shutting the other eye, in which case the 
globe of the eye over which the finger is placed is felt to move 
upwards, as it is also perceived to descend when the other eye 
is opened again. The intention of this motion is thus explain- 
ed by Mr Bell. The margin of the eyelids is flat, and when 
the lids are closed, they meet only by the outer edge of this 
flat margin, and a gutter is left between them and the cornea; 
this part of the cornea, therefore, in the space or gutter so left, 
would never be touched or swept over by the eyelids, unless the 
eyeball shifted its place in the act of shutting the eye; and it 
would consequently become dimmed by a continual collection 
and accumulation of moisture there, exactly in the axis of the 
eye. This motion of the eye also facilitates the flow of tears 
from the lachrymal duct, and is performed so rapidly, the globe 
of the eye moving upwards whilst the lid moves downwards, 
that protection is instantaneously given in all emergencies to 
which so delicate an organ is exposed, and which its outward 
guards are not of themselves calculated to meet. The best illus- 
tration of this motion of the eye, and one which Mr Bell has 
often pointed out to his pupils in the Middlesex hospital, is af- 
forded in some cases of partial paralysis; cases in which there is 
no loss of sensation, but in which the motion of the eyelids of 
one eye is lost, and the eyelids remain open; in these instances, 
whenever the unaffected eye is closed, whenever the patient 
winks, the eyelid of the paralyzed side of the face is unmo- 
ved, but the globe of the eye is at that moment lifted upwards, 
as if to get under the raised lid; and this circumstance, it 
may be observed, not only shows the revolving motion of 
the eye, but the dependence of that motion on a nerve not in- 
volved in the paralytic affection which deforms the face. Mr 
Bell further observes, that during this rapid motion, the low- 
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er eyelids move also, and in a direction towards the nose; so 
that if both lids are marked, it may be seen, that, when the 
eye is shut and opened, the spot on the upper lid descends and 
ascends perpendicularly, while that on the lower moves horizon- 
tally towards the nose and from it, ‘ like a shuttle.’ So that we 
see the whole effect of the act of winking, an operation so in- 
stantaneous as to have formed the basis of a proverb from time 
immemorial, is, that the secretion of the lachrymal gland is pro- 
moted, and directed towards the duct along which it is to flow 
from the eye after washing it; the upper eyelid descends and 
sweeps the eye; the globe of the eye is so moved, that the only 
part which could not be so swept is effectually cleared; and the 
under eyelid moves, so as to propel towards the outlet of the 
eye, at its inner angle, whatever has offended it, whatever would 
obscure or impair it, as well as the tears which have been used 
to wash these objects away. At the same time, the eye is re- 
lieved by the interchanges of muscular action which take place 
during this momentary action, and it is immediately protected 
when immediate protection is required. 

These are but a small part of the proofs of design afforded by 
this single organ, contributing as it does so largely to the know- 
ledge and the happiness of living creatures. In an examination 
of the works of Infinite power, we are always reminded of the 
benevolence with which it is combined, and of the limitation of 
our own conceptions. The larger works of the creation first 
attract our regard; we push our ambitious inquiries into the 
heavens, and are lost in ideas of space and magnitude, of rapi- 
dity and immensity of movement beyond the reach even of the 
imagination. But if we look down into the smallest details of 
those works which are around us, or which are exhibited in the 
‘ express and admirable’ structure of our own frame, we are no 
less delighted by exquisite contrivance and delicacy of execu- 
tion. The more we increase our means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the larger features of the universe, the more we are 
impressed with the greatness of the power which sustains 
and directs so stupendous a work; and the more minutely we 
pursue researches which our unassisted senses could not insti- 
tute, the more delicate, the more immeasurably superior to any 
performance of human hands, do all the divisions and parts of 
the vast work appear. 

Nothing, we think, can be more fortunate than the induction 
by which Mr Bell has thus unfolded the marvellous contrivances 
that are combined in the arrangement of the eye—having de- 
monstrated with admirable patience and precision, that there 
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are five different objects to be provided for by appropriate 
nerves:—1l. vision; 2. common sensibility; 3. the voluntary 
direction of the eye-ball ; 4, the condition of the eye in sleep, or 
at perfect rest ; 5. the instinctive and rapid motions in winking, 
to protect the eye whilst it is exercised and watehful ; and lastly, 
it has been shown, by some curious observations, in a manner 
quite unexpected, that there is a necessity for a connexion be- 
tween the muscles of the eye, and the muscles of respiration ge- 
nerally, without which this delicate object would suffer derange- 
ment. It was only by such minute attention to the functions of 
this part that he could arrive at the rationale of the number of 
nerves (no less than six) going into the orbit. 

Our author has certainly grappled here with the most diffi- 
cult part of the whole system: And yet the advantage of his 
method might perhaps have been better illustrated by attend- 
ing to the different operations of the tongue, which is the in- 
strument of deglutition—the principal instrument of artieulate 
language—the seat of an exquisite sense of touch—and the 
organ of taste. This explains why there are three nerves dis- 
tributed to it, each of which forms different connexions with 
other nerves; that nerve which is the organ of taste being con- 
nected with the salivary glands and muscles of mastication; 
that which connects the muscles of the tongue with those of 
the fauces in swallowing, passes down to the muscles of the 
pharynx; whilst that which is the organ of volition is con- 
nected with the nerves of the larynx, and the nerves of respi- 
ration generally,—to combine the actions of the tongue in arti- 
culate language with the act of breathing. 

It has too commonly happened that those who have been am- 
bitious to improve medical science have neglected this instruc- 
tive study, for the sake of experimenting. The example of re- 
served and judicious appeal to experiment, in support of views 
derived from attention to structure, presented in these labours 
of Mr Bell, is, in this point of view, particularly instructive. 
Whilst he never seems to have performed an experiment which 
could have been avoided, and has decidedly escaped all reason- 
able censure on the score of cruelty, not one of his experiments 
appears to have been idle or fruitless. The rash and unadvised 
destruction of animal life, in quest of whatever may chance to 
turn up, or of whatever is new and rare, can by no pretext be 
justified. The subject which now occupies us has been followed 
with every variety of investigation, and attempts have been made 
to snatch, as it were, a knowledge of the most hidden things of 
the Nervous System, by experiments without number; yet the 


results of injuries, most heedlessly inflicted on various portions 
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of the cerebral mass cannot be said to have led to conclusions 
that we can at all rely upon, even respecting the parts actually 
involved in such injuries. In many instances the only effect has 
been the loss of power to direct the movements of the body, and 
a general diminution of sensorial power—from which no precise 
conclusion can be drawn. All that has been got at in this way, 
with all the diligence and all the disregard of life, by which the 
attempts have been characterised, is not to be compared with the 
valuable results obtained by those physiologists who, labouring 
more patiently, and having caught a steady view of some im- 
portant fact, have first maturely considered which, of many 
paths, would most surely lead them to the point; and who have 
then, by careful reasoning, aided by knowledge industriously 
gathered from various sources, proceeded, by the light of a few 
decisive experiments, step by step, to what has been hailed, 
by all competent judges, as equally valuable and indisputable. 
Such physiologists proceed like the skilful miner, who, having 
first ascertained, from indications that cannot err, that there 
is a precious vein beneath the surface, commences his labour 
where it can be commenced with the most advantage. Those 
of another description are like wild speculators, the Douster- 
swivels of science, who either proclaim a treasure when none 
exists, or lose their time in indiscriminate search ; and, in their 
eagerness for gold, assert what is not true, or waste their ill- 
directed industry on hopeless and ungrateful soils. We are 
told by Celsus that, even before his time, and in the age of 
Alexander, Erasistratus indulged himself very freely in the ex- 
amination of the bodies of criminals whilst they were yet alive, 
‘ etiamnum spiritu remanente,’ and saw the contractions of the 
heart, and beheld the lacteal vessels of the mesentery filled 
with chyle; but it was many hundred years later before the 
use of the lacteals, or of the action of the heart, were compre- 
hended; and the knowledge of their uses was gained in a very 
different manner. The immortal Harvey, in relating his own 
progress, says, ‘ J began to think whether there could be any mo- 
‘tion of the blood, as in a circle; which I afterwards found to 
‘ be true’ And thus it has probably always been, and must al- 
ways be, with great discoverers. In the midst of patient re- 
search, accident presents a single fact unthought of before, and 
the fact kindles a train of conjecture; a possibility is imagined ; 
the faculties employed in the investigation and comparison of 
facts, are called into exercise ; reasoning suggests experiment, 
and directs pursuit; careful observation governs and regulates 
the whole process, and a great truth is evolved. 

It would be to forget half the value of the a views 
of the structure and functions of the Nervous System which 
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have occupied our attention, if we were not to allude to the 
great improvement that may be expected to arise from them 
to medical science. From understanding the anatomy and 
office of any part of the system, to clear ideas of the diseases 
of such structures or functions, the step is easy and direct; 
and when both are understood, it is not difficult to apply prin- 
ciples of treatment with increased effect. To the Surgeon there 
are many very obvious applications of the information given by 
Mr Bell, concerning the properties of the two great nerves of 
the face. Here the division of different nervous branches has 
been frequently performed for the relief of that distressing dis- 
order, the Tic Doloureux; sometimes with complete success, 
but sometimes not only without benefit, but with consequences 
highly inconvenient; events which can now be explained. Whe- 
ther the branches of the portio dura, or respiratory nerve of the 
face, may not in certain states of disease be affected with pain, is 
perhaps a question not quite decided ; but it is easily understood, 
from the uses of this nerve, that if any attempt is made to re- 
lieve pain by dividing any part of it, there will be a loss of mo- 
tion in some part of the muscles of the face, and consequent defor- 
mity ; and if in this, or any other operation about the eye-lids, 
this nerve should be divided in that situation, consequences 
still more unfortunate would ensue; for it is the nerve on 
which the motions of the eyelids depend, and as they could not 
then be closed, the cornea of the undefended eye would be- 
come opaque, and the sight of the eye would be lost. 

When a man has been deprived of all sensation and power of 
voluntary motion below the lower part of the neck, by an in- 
jury of the spine in that part, but continues to inspire and ex- 

ire naturally, can cough, blow his nose, &c., we learn from Mr 
Bell’s Observations, that the continuance of his respiration does 
not depend on the continued power of the phrenic nerve alone, 
of which the origins are higher than the seat of the injury; and 
we comprehend, that if the motions of the thorax and abdomen 
depended wholly on the regular nerves, we should see them also 
suspended. But the phenomenon is sufficiently explained, when 
we remember that these alternate respiratory motions are a 
consequence of the unimpaired state of the respiratory nerves 
in a wider sense, of the phrenic for one certainly, but also of 
the superior and external respiratory nerves, of which the ori- 
gins are as high as those of the phrenic. If the injury happens 
above the origin of the phrenic nerve, but not so high as that of 
the spinal accessory, breathing will still be carried on, though fora 
short time only; the action of the diaphragm is lost, and the patient 
breathes with much effort of the shoulders, between which the 
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head is almost drawn at every inspiration ; those muscles being 
now principally called into action which are supplied by the 
spinal accessory. In these, and other accidents affecting the 
spinal column, the surgeon is therefore now enabled to judge 
more correctly of the seat of the injury, often inaccurately referred 
to by the patients themselves ; and he is enabled better to assign 
a reason for the continuance of life in deep and serious wounds 
of so important an organ as the brain ; as well as to account for 
the strange circumstance which is witnessed in some monstrous 
births, in which respiration is performed, although there is no 
brain at all. 

To the physician, the advantages of an exact acquaintance 
with the Nervous System are even greater. Instead of reject- 
ing nervous theories, as some eminent practitioners have done, 
in the most unqualified terms, the physician may now find in 
this delicate system secure foundations for valuable practical 
improvements; may explain much that was before obscure, 
and much, that, though successful, was but empirical ; may dis- 
tinguish partial from general affections of the nerves with more 
certainty, and enlarge the powers and applications of medicine. 
Diseases, of which the phenomena were apparently most arbi- 
trary and intractable, must now become more clearly under- 
stood and more easily managed. Distinctions also may be 
more readily made between external phenomena depending on 
slight and temporary paralysis, occasioned by partial affections 
of the muscles of the face, and those more serious cases origina- 
ting in the brain ; and, of course, between affections of the sym- 
metrical and the superadded nerves. The symptoms of what 
are really nervous disorders, affecting different systems, may be 
more confidently referred to the causes affecting what may be 
called their anatomical origins, and better arranged; and in 
very many forms of disorder, the signs which indicate danger, or 
afford reasonable ground of hope, signs connected with the respi- 
ratory system, will be more justly appreciated. Even those 
sudden and alarming occurrences will be less mysterious, in 
which instantaneous injury, or overwhelming pressure of the 
medulla oblongata, extinguishing the function of respiration at 
once, produces immediate death, those cases in which, as Dr 
Bell observes, ¢ the change takes place with appalling sudden- 
‘ness; not a breath is drawn, nor a word uttered, nor a strug- 
‘ gle to indicate pain, nor a feature discomposed.’ And although 
this exact knowledge does not always confer immediate practi- 
cal advantage, it seldom fails to lead to some ultimate benefit, 
and to the acquisition of some unforeseen resources against 
disease. Those who are engaged in the investigation of any 
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science, can never see the full extent of the advantages which 
will reward their diligence, according to the seven-fold libe- 
rality with which intelligent industry is always repaid, that 
no inducement may be wanting to engage in it. The daily 
instances of respiration being affected in consequence of the 
presence of some offending matter in the stomach, so often, 
for instance, exemplified in asthma, are at once explained, when 
the close alliance between the stomach and respiratory nerves 
is clearly known; and the less distressing, but inconvenient 
affections of the same system, producing odd twitchings and 
catchings of the eyelids, or face, or shoulders, are no longer 
incomprehensible; and a nearer approach may be made to- 
wards understanding that singular disorder, called Angina Pec- 
toris, which certainly does not always depend on a diseased 
state of the heart. Abundant pathological evidence is scattered 
through the pages of Mr Bell’s work, and bearing on all parts 
of the inquiry. 

In one instance, the inconvenience of cutting a branch of 
the portio dura, going to the angle of the mouth, though not 
very great, was yet very marked; it was done by Mr Bell him- 
self, in taking out a tumour from before the ear of a coachman, 
and the man complained that he could no longer whistle to his 
horses. Numerous cases, indeed, of a similar kind, have now 
been amassed, and the Appendix to the Papers on the Nerves, 
consists entirely of such, chiefly communicated to him by other 
practitioners, and completely proving all that is required. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist concerning the ex- 
tent to which experiments are useful, it cannot be doubted that, 
in the eagerness with which they have been prosecuted, many 
obvious and useful hints which they suggest as to the patholo- 
gical conditions of the body, have been too much disregarded. 
The functions of sensation and motion, for example, are often, 
and in various degrees, separately affected ; so are the functions 
denominated vital, and the functions of the mind. In some 
instances, the respiratory functions, according to Mr Bell’s ex- 
tended signification of the term, are no less so: They remain 
unaffected when there is loss of common motion and sensation, 
and they are violently agitated when neither sensation nor volun- 
tary motion are disturbed. Future observation may detect 
equal separateness of other functions, as well as connexions 
between them. The dreadful struggles of hydrophobia com- 
mence in a peculiar irritation of the whole system of respira- 
tory nerves; the breathing is rapid, the larynx intensely sensi- 
ble, the expression of the countenance peculiar and indescriba- 
ble, and the sensorial and motor nerves become secondarily 
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involved in the terrible disturbance of the frame. Hysteria 
sometimes presents an affection of the nerves still more exclu- 
sively confined to the respiratory system, although all classes 
of nerves may be implicated in this disorder. The instances 
of asthma, tetanus, chorea, catalepsy, and eonvulsions, require 
only to be mentioned ; but if we would see the indubitable ex- 
tent of the influence of the respiratory actions, we could no- 
where find it more impressively exhibited than in one of the 
most frequent of the many forms of death, from chronic dis- 
ease. In this melancholy act of almost finished life, the body 
is bent forward, the hands are stretched out for support, the 
chest heaves, the shoulders rise with each laborious inspiration, 
the eyes are wide open, all veluntary motion suspended; no 
questions rouse, no kindness soothes the patient, and all the 
changeful expression of the face is taken away; the uncon- 
sciousness and immobility are such, as if the organs of motion and 
of sense alike were too intently occupied with the peril of an- 
other and a vital function, to renew their own. The respirations 
become separated by longer intervals, and performed by the 
auxiliary effort of more and more respiratory muscles; and 
when the chest can no longer be in any way expanded, the con- 
vulsive actions of the lips and nostrils form the last ineffectual 
efforts of respiration in the remote and minute muscles associ- 
ated with that office; this system of nerves retaining its sen- 
sibility later than any other, or, in Mr Bell’s words, being ‘ the 
‘ last to die.’ 

It might be inferred, from what has been said of the value of 
anatomical investigation, that the tracing of the nervous system 
in different classes of animals, would often elucidate what with- 
out such help could not readily be understood. The addition, 
or absence of a part in animals peculiarly endowed, naturally 
explains the uses of such parts, or corrects erroneous concep- 
tions concerning the use of them. Mr Bell has fully availed 
himself of the knowledge to be gained in this way. He ob- 
served that in creatures which did not breathe, and in which 
the mouth had but one function to perform, one nerve only 
was given to the mouth; that when the face and nostrils had 
no complexity of relations, and the throat no complexity of or- 
ganization, there was no complication and variety of nerves ; 
and turning to the multiplied offices and nerves of the same 
parts in man, he felt irresistibly how closely these two things 
were bound together. On another occasion, his brother-in- 
law, Mr Shaw, by whose recent and lamented death the sci- 
ences of anatomy and physiology have been deprived of a most 
diligent and enlightened cultivator, had an opportunity, in the 
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dissection of the trunk of an elephant, of proving that two 
nerves were supplied to that useful part of the animal, previous- 
ly described by M. Cuvier as having only one; a description 
which, as the trunk was evidently an organ of sensibility as well 
as of motion, seemed to be altogether opposed to Mr Bell’s 
doctrines. It was found by Mr Shaw, that not only were 
branches of the fifth nerve sent to the trunk, as described by 
Cuvier, but a branch from the portio dura was sent also, of the 
size of the sciatic nerve in the human subject; thus exactly 
confirming the opinions entertained respecting the divided of- 
fices of these two nerves. Many other examples of the value 
of comparative anatomy are met with in the Exposition, seve- 
ral of which have been already noticed. Yet, as regards the 
uses of the brain and cerebellum, and of their different parts, this 
study has certainly been less profitable than might have been 
expected ; and even many of the difficulties which beset the mi- 
nor arrangements of the nervous system, continue undiminish- 
ed amidst the widest opportunities of comparative observation. 

However varied the form of animals, or however multiplied 
their peculiar functions, we see no more than corresponding 
additions of cineritious matter, deposited in ganglionic grana- 
ties, wherever the peculiar supply is required ; and the contri- 
vance in the nervous system for the finger-formed prolongations 
of the flying-fish, or for the branches furnished to the electrical 
apparatus of the torpedo, do not differ in kind from that for the 
nerves of the superior and inferior limbs of the human body, 
being chiefly superadditions of cortical substance. If the develope- 
ment of the brain and spinal marrow of the fetus exhibits in all 
varieties of animal formation a canal, or groove, closed before 
birth, which remains open during the whole of life in fishes, 
reptiles, and birds: If previous to the third month of feetal life, 
or later, there are no pons varolii, no pyramidalia corpora and 
olivaria, and if fishes, reptiles, and birds, are destitute of these 
eminences; if at this period the cerebellum of the human fetus 
has attained the utmost degree of evolution to which in fishes 
and in many reptiles it ever reaches—we are not yet able to as- 
sign any reason for such circumstances, or to connect them with 
any precise gradation of function. And although, ascending in 
the scale of animal creation, in the gradual developement of the 
anterior and superior portions of the brain, in the volume and 
depth of the hemispheres, in the increasing number of anfrac- 
tuosities and convolutions, we seem more clearly to connect pe- 
culiarity of conformation with enlargement of intellectual ca- 
pacity, we are no less in the dark respecting many minute parts 
of the cerebral structure, the pineal gland, for instance, which 
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has often been regarded as a particle of great dignity and impor- 
tance, and which, appearing in the human fetus about the fourth 
month, and possessed by mammiferous animals, by birds, and by 
reptiles, is yet absent in fishes. 

The actual importance of Mr Bell’s discoveries, no less than 
our own estimation of their value, makes it incumbent upon us 
to say something more of the claims which have been put forth 
to the honour of having made them. We shall limit our re- 
marks strictly to such claims, not choosing to interfere in the 
matter of objections which may furnish ground for future inves- 
tigations. It is not our ambition to decide concerning points 
which, without any deduction from Mr Bell’s high merit, may 
yet be considered doubtful by other physiologists, anxious, we 
doubt not, like himself, not to assent to what may not be cor- 
rect. In touching on other and somewhat tender points, we 
shall endeavour so to keep in view the possible misconceptions 
and self-delusions of those whom we should be sorry to charge 
with anything more heinous, as to do justice in a manner the 
least painful that may be to those who have obstructed it. 

Whether such a general excuse be applicable to M. Magen- 
die, he alone can truly tell; but it is plain that Mr Bell and his 
friends do not consider the French physiologist free from very 
glaring plagiarism. Apparently acquainted with all Mr Bell’s 
previous publications; after having in an especial manner 
praised and given publicity to the first paper on the nerves of 
the respiratory system; after witnessing, in consequence of his 
own request, some of Mr Shaw’s experiments in Paris, on the 
fifth and seventh nerves, and receiving from that gentleman 
very full explanations of the opinions entertained by Mr Bell 
and himself, as well as copies of the plates illustrative of those 
opinions, and showing the difference between the two grand 
classes of nerves, and the analogy between the fifth nerve and 
the nerves of the spine; after learning Mr Bell’s division of the 
nerves into the regular and irregular, or symmetrical and 
superadded,—of which division, before he became acquainted 
with Mr Shaw, he never, in any line of his writings, showed 
that he entertained the most remote conception; he comes for- 
ward and lays claim to the discovery of the first order of nerves ; 
and then, going a step farther, lays hold of the fifth nerve, 
the true offices of which may be said*to form the second link in 
the chain of Mr Bell’s discoveries, and asserts it to be a nerve 
of sensibility only, and of very peculiar sensibilities; forgetting, 
in his eagerness to see more in this nerve than Mr Bell had 
seen, that it was not the sensibility of this only, but its divided 
funetion and double root, and its analogies with the spinal 
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nerves, in which Mr Bell found a support and confirmation of 
his first opinions. 

It is painful to believe that M. Magendie well knew how, from 
a knowledge of the regular order of nerves, Mr Bell was led toa 
knowledge of those of the second order ; that, familiar with every 
step of the process, he came forward fifteen years after Mr Bell’s 
annunciation of the different offices of the anterior and posterior 
roots of the spinal nerves, and declared himself to be the disco- 
verer of their separate functions. We know, however, that M. 
Magendie has frequently repeated the experiments first made 
by Mr Bell in 1809; and yet, that to this day he professes to 
doubt whethersuch experiments have ever been made in England. 
By the numerous and not very precise experiments to which he 
has subjected the fifth nerve, (that nerve which had been so 
serviceable to Mr Bell,) and particularly by dividing it within 
the skull, M. Magendie seems at last to have wholly mistaken 
its true character. Apparently not perceiving or not under- 
standing its double origin, of its double office he has no con- 
ception. Misapprehending the kind of sensibility with which 
it is endowed, he elevates it, as another discovery, into the 
nerve of all the senses; and he has actually been to London, 
not only to show as his own experiments, what had many 
times been shown before, the different offices of the spinal 
roots; not only to teach the English, what Mr Shaw had 
taught Aim, that the fifth nerve was a nerve of sensibility; but 
to declare the inutility of the optic, olfactory, and acoustic 
nerves, for seeing, or smelling, or hearing! Pursuing a train 
of reckless experiments on the cerebrum and cerebellum, he 
produced, no doubt, various combinations of motion or the loss 
of motion; and on this built an hypothesis of opposing powers 
in the nervous system, as much contrasted, by its uncertainty 
and want of connexion or utility, with the opinions maintained 
by Mr Bell, as its suggestion was with the philosophical deduc- 
tions from whence Mr Bell’s opinions were derived. We do not 
deny that M. Magendie has had the merit of proving some of Mr 
Bell’s conclusions by experiments which were conclusive and sa- 
tisfactory ; and we would willingly extend our courtesy to a phy- 
siologist of his nation very far. Happily, as his countrymen have 
been freed from the oppressive folly of the old system of things 
and opinions, there is yet visible, even among those of them 
who are distinguished by scientific acquirement, much of the 
good old propensity to regard France as confessedly the wisest 
of all possible countries, the first beyond all comparison in all 
kinds of excellence. Hence it is that they possess compara- 
tively little acquaintance with what is done in other countries, 
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give themselves no trouble about the progress of their neigh- 
bours, can with difficulty imagine anything to be, or to have 
been, invented in any country but their own—and so, often 
claim, and proclaim with much solemnity, and at least half in 
good faith, as new, what all the world but themselves have 
known long before. It is to be confessed, however, that the 
plea of ignorance cannot be of much use to so able a prose- 
cutor of physiological science as M. Magendie. His own wri- 
tings inform us that he possessed and had read the ‘ Idea of a 
‘ New Anatomy of the Brain.’ He quoted it in 1822: and yet, 
in the following year, we find him alluding to the English phy- 
siologist, not as the person who first showed that different por- 
tions of nervous matter were bestowed for different purposes 
and functions, but as the author of a very curious discovery— 
that of the faculty by which the sentiments are expressed in 
the countenance! thus avoiding the injustice of passing Mr 
Bell over without notice, and condescendingly introducing him 
to the grave and enlightened members of the institute, as a kind 
of clever physiognomist. This is surely not ignorance—nor is 
it self-delusion. 

An extreme admiration of the French schools of anatomy and 
physiology has for some time prevailed in England, and has second- 
ed, in no small degree, the exclusiveness of our neighbours—gi- 
ving success to their boldest attempts to wrest from us, what, with 
less pretension and less haste to publish, had been long brought 
out by the labours of our own countrymen. When M. Magen- 
die was in London, his experiments (setting aside their cruelty, 
which was, however, publicly and strongly reprobated) were 
considered so new, and their results were so unexpected and 
thought to be so undeniable, that it scarcely occurred to those 
who witnessed them, that within a short distance of the theatre 
in which they were performed, the most useful of them had ac- 
tually been first performed by Mr Bell; and that all that was 
really known in consequence of them, all which was of a na- 
ture to be permanent, all in fact which now rests unshaken, 
had there been pointed out originally, and again and again, and 
year after year, for many years. In France such unreflecting 
enthusiasm would have been less extraordinary. Bichat, a 
man of genius, and therefore to be spoken of with respect, had 
but a few years before attempted to abrogate all ancient autho- 
rities concerning the Nervous system; and passing over all the 
writers of this country in silence, had boldly essayed the inven- 
tion of a system of his own; elevating the ganglia into little 
brains, and assigning sensation and motion to the cerebrum. 
This hypothesis, the papers on the nerves by Mr Bell had 
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scattered to the winds, never to assume shape or body more. 
Thus disconcerted, the national honour was concerned in getting 
up some new opinions; and the process of observation being too 
slow for ardent minds, even invention failing, Mr Bell’s system 
was kidnapped, out of pure patriotism—disfigured a little that its 
identity might be a little confounded, and sent back for the edi- 
fication of our own school, to be received, as imposing strangers 
generally are, until they are found out, with admiration, and 
compliments, and delight. An eminent English anatomist, how- 
ever, who had depreciated Mr Bell’s labours in no very measu- 
red terms, mingling his admiration of Magendie with some little 
consideration for himself, and preserving a remarkable absti- 
nence of allusion to Mr Bell, claims, both the first discoveries, 
and the inferences which led to subsequent ones, and still, by an 
odd fatality, mistakes the nature of the fifth nerve, and magnifies 
the Frenchman for the confirmation he had afforded him con- 
cerning the nerves of the spine; although at a much later pe- 
riod, and after the beneat, no doubt, of much consideration, he 
states that the experiments of both were but improvements upon 
those which Mr Bell had previously performed ; and speaks of 
the Essays on the Nerves as containing valuable facts, and as ha- 
ving the merit which belongs to originality. 

On the subject of any, or all of these claims, we imagine Mr 
Bell feels very little uneasiness. He is only paying the price 
which discoverers have always paid to the selfish ambition of 
their fellow-creatures,—of those especially who, travelling in the 
same path, feel some natural disappointment when they find 
they have overlooked the treasures which Jay by its side; and, 
forgetting how sure and impartial are the judgments of poste- 
rity, first desperately deny the value of the prize, and then claim 
it for themselves. A retrospect of the controversies and heart- 
burnings of men of science in past times, is the surest remedy 
for any disquiet which a renewal of such proceedings may pos- 
sibly communicate, even to those who have the most positive 
conviction of the priority of their own claims. The discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, a discovery which, if measured 
by its consequences on physiology and on medicine, was the 
greatest ever made since physic was cultivated, suffers no dimi- 
nution of his reputation in our day, from the incredulity with 
which his doctrine was received by some, the effrontery with 
which it was claimed by others, or the knavery with which it 
was attributed to former physiologists, by those who could not 
deny, and would not praise it. The very names of these envi- 
ous and dishonest enemies of Harvey are scarcely remembered ; 
and the honour of this great discovery now rests, beyond all dis- 
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pute, with the great philosopher who made it. If we are no less 
just to William Hunter, as the first to discover the functions of 
the lymphatics, we are not influenced in our decision by the 
acrimony with which he defended it from the grasping ambi- 
tion of another great man, who was here at least a follower, and 
not, as he wished to be thought, a leader. Removed, though ne- 
ver so little, from the immediate time and scene of warfare, we 
feel no difficulty in awarding to one party the victory, which in 
the heat and confusion of conflict, both parties so confidently 
claimed. The immediate reception of truth, or even the parti- 
cular manner in which it is first received by the public, ought 
not to be a matter of extreme anxiety, to those who, by their ta- 
lents and industry, are happy enough to be able to advance it: 
For the labours they undergo in the cause, are rather perform- 
ed, than directed, by them. The annals of human knowledge 
teach us, that its progress, like the advancement of men to- 
wards moral excellence, partakes of the nature of a revelation, 
made through the agency of a succession of individuals, whose 
intelligence surpasses, in successive ages, that of the great mass 
of their species; men permitted for great ends, to comprehend, 
with unusual clearness, some portion of created things, and to 
look through parts at least, of the comprehensive design of na- 
ture, with a more pervading vision than ordinary observers ; or, 
perhaps, to obtain more intense perceptions of that ideal beau- 
ty, or harmony, or perfection, which even they can never fully 
comprehend. Each fulfils his allotted task; some promote and 
forward natural knowledge, and some encourage our moral as- 
pirations ; some direct and inform, some rouse and elevate,— 
but all improve their fellow-creatures. Some devise, and some 
execute; some merely project what they have not time to per-' 
form, and others perform what they have not genius to project; 
some, by an intuitive vision, or peculiar felicity of nature, be- 
hold afar off, and soon become possessors of what are to others 
the objects of slow and painful attainment: to some the gift of 
tongues is given,—to some that of prophecy. But an unerring 
hand guides all the stages of this great progression; and truth, 
which for ever steadily advances, is ulways duly apportioned at 
last, to those great benefactors of human science and virtue, who 
have been permitted to obtain a glimpse of it for ends full of be- 
nefit to mankind. In the mysterious government of the world, 
the highest privileges of intellect are so often associated with 
counterbalancing infirmities, that those who are permitted to de- 
serve the gratitude of their age, may be well content, if, without 
incurring this sad penance, they merely suffer from the little 
hostility, or little arts of those whom vanity alone has elevated 
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into rivalry. Satisfied with the living evidence within their own 
breasts, and not despising the opinion of their fellow men, they 
should neither be surprised nor grieved, far less should they be 
soured or irritated, if that justice is for a time withheld from 
them, which is always unerringly rendered in the end. 

To this Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the 
Human Body, then, by Mr Bell, little or nothing has yet been 
added by physiologists, at home or abroad. What has been dis- 
covered in the same department by some of the foreign anato- 
mists, merely confirms some of the circumstances on which the 
Exposition rests. On the continent, as well as in this country, 
the merit of having been the first to describe this part of the hu- 
man body, is very generally conceded to him. The difficulty 
of some of the experiments, may make the cautious withhold an 
unqualified assent to the whole of his views and opinions: But 
the discoveries taken altogether, relating to the functions of the 
Nerves, are, we need hardly say, universally allowed to be among 
the most important, we believe we might say ¢he most import- 
ant, which have enriched physiology in the present age. Mr 
Bell was the first to show that the ganglions, instead of cutting 
off sensation, were necessary appendages on the roots of all nerves, 
whose office it is to bestow common sensibility. He showed that 
thirty-one nerves went off in regular succession, from the brain 
and spinal marrow, similar in their composition and in their 
functions; that they had each two roots, one bestowing the 
power of motion, and the other sensibility ; that the tractus mo- 
torius was a column extending from the origin of the third nerve 
to the termination of the spinal marrow, and that all the nerves 
that went off from it were muscular nerves. He proved that the 
fifth pair of nerves was the source of sensibility to the head and 
face, and to all the interior parts of the head ; that the two nerves 
to the face were different in function,—the one being a branch 
of this fifth, and therefore the nerve of sensibility, and the other 
a nerve without a ganglion, a muscular nerve; and by decisive 
experiments, he proved, that when the one was cut, sensation 
was taken away; and when the other was cut, the parts were 
deprived of motion. 

These were most important discoveries; simple and very in- 
telligible: But his observations on the next subject, the respira- 
tory nerves, were necessary to crown the whole. The reader, 
however, must be a student of anatomy, in order to comprehend 
the value of them; he must have had experience of the extra- 
ordinary intricacy of the nerves, before he can acknowledge his 
obligations to this author. These form the great outline of 
Mr Bell’s discoveries; but they are supported by investigations 
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into the functions of the different organs: As, for example, 
the actions of the throat, the motions of the nostrils, the ac- 
tions of respiration, the effects of passion, the uses of the appa- 
ratus around the eye, &c., each of which might form a distinct 
essay: And, we may add, any one perusing these essays, even 
if he understands nothing of the Nervous system, would be led 
to acknowledge our author’s merits in the minute detail, patience, 
and ingenuity evinced in each. 

That further discoveries remain to be made, nobody is more 
convinced than Mr Bell himself. To some, indeed, he distinct- 
ly points ; and some he may perhaps illustrate, in the new scene 
of exertion on which, with the experience of mature age,—with 
the accumulated wisdom of a studious life,—and with undimi- 
nished energy, he is now entering.* But should he do no more 
than he has already done, he may very pardonably indulge in 
the complacent reflection, that for many discoveries hereafter to 
be made by others, his works must be the guide and the exam- 
ple. He has shown how views conceived by one mind are'to be 
established, so as to be presented with conviction to the minds of 
others. He has cleared a vast extent of territory, overgrown un- 
til his time with the weedy speculations of all past ages ; and ha- 
ving shown that the soil richly deserves the labours of cultiva- 
tion, he has also indicated the direction in which that labour 
may be most profitably applied. 

Of the ultimate processes by which our intellect is opened, 
through the windows of the senses, and by means of nerves, to 
some of the properties of the exernal world, no less than of the 
hidden processes of thought, feeling, and imagination, we are 
yet unquestionably in a state of very profound ignorance. We 
trace nature into her laboratories, and find everything of rare 
and curious construction ; we sometimes can even ascertain the 
tools and materials with which her miraculous designs are effect- 
ed; but we never find her actually at work. Nor is it probable 
that we shall ever attain a knowledge which is not necessary 
for the purposes of our existence, or ever be able to explain why 
one expansion of nerves should enable the brain to receive im- 
pressions through an optical instrument, or another to receive 
the impression of sounds, or another of odorous particles flying 
off from other substances, invisible, inaudible, and to touch im- 
palpable. The same mystery will, perhaps, for ever hang over 
the internal sense on which the motions of the heart, and the 


* Mr Bell is appointed Professor of Physiology in the London Uni- 
versity. 
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unfelt actions of the stomach intimately depend, and in con- 
sequence of which, whether we sleep or are awake, or take exer- 
cise or rest, they perform functions, from infancy to age, on the 
continuance of which our life, corporeal and mental, altogether 
depends. Much time has been wasted on these recondite ques- 
tions, and the consequence has been, that the more useful and 
exact knowledge of the parts of the Nervous system, contribu- 
ting nervous energy according to the office and necessities of the 
separate organs, has been left for later discoverers. Engaged in 
subtile disquisitions touching life and death, and the reciprocal 
influence of the body and the soul, physiologists forgot to bring 
their philosophy down to earth, that it might be applied to use- 
ful purposes. Hotly debating the disputed doctrines of vibration, 
or a nervous fluid, as the medium of sensation, volition, and the 
power of motion; dilating through many argumentative pages 
upon the tenuity, velocity, and nutritious, alkaline or explosive 
properties of a fluid, of which neither they nor anybody else had 
ever seen a single drop, it seldom occurred to the disputants to 
question the actual possession of any of these properties by the 
nerves, and never to examine into their actual powers and oflices. 
Men’s researches, however, have now taken a new direction; 
and their ambition, though less lofty, has been fixed on objects, 
more within their reach. Future investigators may trace the 
separate nerves of volition, and of involuntary actions, to their 
very source,—follow the intricate fibrils up into the medullary 
substance of the brain, demonstrate their integrity there, or pur- 
sue their origin into the grey substance, and make intelligible 
and clear all the singular arrangements of the cerebral mass. The 
lateral columns may be shown to have a greater extent, and more 
multiplied influences. The nerves of each distinct function, 
may be found to form a distinct system, though involved with 
other systems, both anatomically and physiologically ; and these 
systems may be traced successfully to one or more centres in the 
grey portions of the nervous mass,—to several, each the centre 
or source of the separate system,—or to one, the great centre or 
source from which all the systems derive their manifold proper- 
ties. The great sympathetic, or intercostal system, may become 
clearly understood, with the extent of the dependencies and re- 
lations of the circulating, digestive, and other functions, and all 
which relates to 
« This knot intrinsicate 
Of life,” 

may finally be apprehended by the faculties of man. 

Between the facility of imagining these and many other ar- 
rangements, and the skill and labour required for their proof, the 
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difference, however, is immense ; and none can ever advance to- 
wards the demonstration of what may yet have been eternally 
true, except by long-continued observations, made without par- 
tiality or haste, and by occasional experiments conceived in a phi- 
losophical spirit, and practised with the extremest care. It is 
not for us to limit conjecture. The light of imagination may some- 
times be advantageously thrown over regions of discovery yet 
unexplored, as the torch of the practised guide is held so as to 
illumine caverns, into which the prudent traveller can hardly 
venture to step. It is only when descriptions, founded on such 
transient views, and gathered by such unsteady gleams, are given 
to the public as faithful and secure directions, that any harm or 
danger can arise. They who aspire to perpetuity of honour, and 
would, in good faith, communicate instruction to the world, 
must venture farther, and labour more,—must dare to de- 
scend, and submit to creep, and struggle to climb,—must bear 
frequent disappointments, and endure many repetitions of un- 
successful trials,—that, at last, leaving nothing unexamined, 
they may record their investigations, not in the seductive cha- 
racters of novelty only, but in the unerring and durable lines 
of truth. 


Art. VIIL—An Inaugural Discourse, pronounced on the occasion 
of opening the Theatre of the City of London Literary and 
Scientific Institution, in Aldersgate Street, on Friday, April 24, 
1828. By Thomas Denman, Esq., Common Sergeant of Lon- 
don. London. Witsox. 1828. 


HE establishment of the Mechanics’ Institution in London, 
at the close of the year 1823, has been frequently referred 
to as an event of great importance in the history of general 
education. Its immediate consequence was, as every one ac- 
quainted with the state of the country expected, the adoption of 
the plan in the provincial towns; and although the distresses 
which soon after followed materially obstructed the progress 
of the system, it is most pleasing to find, that the effects 
of those bad times have been of short continuance, and that in 
some places, where the rising seminaries of popular instruction 
had drooped the most, they have now regained their strength, 
and are nearly as flourishing as before the calamitous visitation 
of 1825, while those that had suffered less are making more ra- 
pid advances. 
The diffusion of the original system through the country was 
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hardly a more natural, or a more immediate consequence of the 
proceedings in November 1823, than the adoption of a similar 
plan by persons engaged, like mechanics, in the pursuits of active 
life, but in a higher station and easier circumstances. Early in 
1825, some young men, engaged in commercial pursuits, under 
the superintendence of Messrs John Smith, John Abel Smith, 
and George Grote, and with their zealous assistance, formed 
themselves into an association for the purpose of obtaining those 
advantages of education, from which the habits of a busy life 
are apt to exclude the trading and professional part of the com- 
munity. The numbers that immediately joined them at once 
proved the demand for this new Institution, and the certainty of 
its success; showing, that they who wanted instruction were 
sensible of its value. Four hundred members were at once en- 
rolled, but the average has been six hundred. The subscription 
was limited to two guineas a-year ; and with assistance from the 
President, Mr John Smith, a man to be venerated for his con- 
stant, but judicious support of all good measures, and from the 
vice-presidents, they have been enabled to obtain spacious pre- 
mises in Aldersgate Street, and to build a Lecture Room ad- 
joining to them. It was on the occasion of opening this, that 
the Discourse now before us was delivered. 

The benefits of this Institution are of two kinds ; the Library 
and the Lectures. The former was established in April 1826, 
and already contains above 2000 volumes. Nothing can be 
clearer than that the advantages of a mere Library of reference 
are extremely limited; to make books really useful they must 
be read at home. Accordingly, this collection is allowed to cir- 
culate—each member being allowed two volumes at a time ; and 
the average issued each day is upwards of 100 volumes. 

The lectures have, even under the inconvenience of a hired 
room, for the temporary purpose, gone on without interruption ; 
one at least being delivered every week, and very frequently 
two; and they have treated of most branches of Science and 
Literature. Classes for the most useful languages have, at the 
same time, been taught; Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
By these instructions, a large portion of the members have be- 
nefited ; and a report now before us, after observing that other 
studies have been occasionally pursued, as Shorthand and the 
use of the Globes, adds this gratifying statement, ‘that as often 
* as any number of persons may happen to concur in attachment 
* to any particular science, it has been the duty, as well as the 
‘ pleasure, of the Committee, to afford them the amplest facilities 
‘ for studying it.’ 

Thus far the Institution is formed upon the model of the Me- 
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chanics’ Institution; but an interesting addition has been made to 
the plan. One night in each week is set apart for discussing 
Historical, Moral, and Political questions; avoiding, of course, all 
subjects of a party or purely controversial nature. This branch of 
the establishment, although at first objected to from the appre- 
hension of its abuse, and perhaps still more from the fear of ex- 
citing alarm, has been found to answer the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its advocates. * The subjects considered,’ says the 
report, though usually solid and scientific, have been so hand- 
‘led as constantly to keep alive and captivate the attention of 
‘ the class. The number of members engaged in it has been un- 
‘ usually great: and the Committee have remarked with plea- 
‘ sure, how much it has instigated the members to seek the requi- 
‘ site previous instruction by private reading in the Library. Ac- 
‘ ceptable and interesting as this class has proved, it is still more 
‘ valuable from the habits which it tends to form among the 
‘ members, of investigating and explaining the reasons for their 
‘ opinions, and of hearing and canvassing the arguments urged 
* by opponents.’ 

The plan of this Institution has been adopted elsewhere, in- 
cluding the weekly discussions. At the west end of the town, 
and in Southwark, similar associations have been formed; the 
former already reckoning above 700 members. It is a remarkable 
and gratifying circumstance that these Institutions have not been 
materially injured by the commercial distresses. The largest, 
indeed, the Western, was formed at the very period of the great- 
est embarrassments. 

Of the Discourse with which the New Building was opened, 
it is impossible to speak in terms of too high admiration. The 
great celebrity of its author, indeed, while it was calculated to 
raise expectations, which few beside himself could satisfy, af- 
forded, at the same time, an ample guarantee against their dis- 
appointment. No one who reads it will rise from the perusal, 
without being both instructed and gratified; and the only ob- 
jection to which it is exposed, is the most flattering that can 
be brought against such a production : it is too short,—the read- 
er desires to have more. Not that there is anything slight 
or jejune in the handling of the subjects; on the contrary, each 
successive topic is treated in a manner as searching as the style 
is eloquent and impressive. But we feel that the learned au- 
thor would have gratified us more, if he had dwelt longer upon 
some matters; and had given his audience credit for more pa- 
tience than his modesty has disposed him to expect from them. 
We could willingly give our readers the whole of this admirable 
discourse, but that our limits prescribe selection. The follow- 
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ing sentences well state the advantages of combining a literary 
taste with commercial pursuits. 


‘ The very least advantage that can arise, is the acquisition, by great 
numbers, of a taste for English Literature. Let us pause for a moment, 
to consider the extent and value of this alone. Ask yourselves, if any 
prospect of emolument would tempt you to forego it; and in observing 
others, contrast the man of active habits, who can devote his hours of lei- 
sure to this intellectual gratification, with him who is destitute of such 
aresource. Most of us have observed, in various departments of life, strong 
natural talents, acting with marvellous precision in some narrow round of 
daily employment, but, from the want of general cultivation, incompetent 
to any other effort. How lamentable a waste of time would have been 
reclaimed in such cases, had all the faculties been taught activity! how 
many starts of unseemly irritation, how many tedious hours of languor, 
would have been avoided! How many low-thoughted cares of sordid 
gain, how much degrading sensual indulgence, would have been changed 
for the purest enjoyments, at once independent and social in their nature, 
delighting the mind in its intervals of idleness, and bracing it for the more 
cheerful and effective discharge of duty ! 

‘ The character here alluded to is fast disappearing from among us, and 
will shortly exist in tradition only. The same degree of ignorance and in- 
tellectual apathy, is from henceforth rendered impossible, by the all-perva- 
ding activity of the periodical press. But we are become so familiar with 
the means by which the mighty machine carries on its civilizing process, 
as to be in some danger of undervaluing, if not forgetting, the service per- 
formed. Even while that great object, the extinction of unlettered barba- 
rism, is in a rapid course of accomplishment, we are often invidiously told 
of what is of necessity left undone, and reminded of the poet’s disparaging 
sarcasm against “a little learning.” Assuredly an ampler supply is much 
to be desired: but a beginning must be made. The progress of accumu- 
lation is by nature slow and gradual ; and the smallest portion of learning 
is better than none at all,—partly for its own intrinsic value, and still more 
as the indispensable forerunner of further acquisitions.’ 


Having spoken of ¢ tracing the illustrious family of our poets, 
¢ through an unbroken pedigree, from Byron back to Shak- 
« speare,’ he breaks out in this fine passage :— 


« At the sound of that great name, I pause fora moment. Not ambi- 
tious to break a lance with the long train of our eminent critics, who have 
exercised their talents in his praise, I will merely observe, that their eulo- 
gies always succeed in raising our estimation of the writers, but have uni- 
formly failed to do justice to their subject. A few simple facts record the 
praise of Shakspeare,—the insatiable demand for his works—the swarming 
theatres, which find them ever new and delightful—the pride with which 
real dramatic genius aims at embodying his conceptions, while it disdains 
to receive its task from any meaner hand. His power is manifested in tears 
and smiles, inagony and rapture, on its first display to the sensibility of youth, 
and in the tranquil delight of reflecting age, on the hundredth repetition ; 
in the permanency imparted to our Janguage by the richness, the strength, 
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the ever-varying graces of his style; in the gentle, yet generous spirit, the 
sympathy with all the kindly affections, the high feelings of magnanimity 
and honour, by which he has produced a lasting effect on the character of 
Englishmen.’ 


The mention of Shakspeare reminds the orator of ‘a very 
‘ homely fact, yet not unseasonable on this occasion,’ that his im- 
mortal works were chiefly composed in the metropolis ; and thence 
he takes occasion to remind his audience, that in the midst of 
London and its thronged engagements, and in the bustle too of 
his official life, Bacon composed his Novum Organum ; and that 
the same vast capital was a choice scene of Newton’s labours. 
Whether these facts be put ‘ magis rhetorice,’ or not, the follow- 
ing matter which they introduce, is as happy in itself, and as 
appropriate to the occasion, as it is felicitous in its connexion 
with the preceding part of the discourse. 


‘ It was in this city, in this immediate neighbourhood undoubtedly, per- 
haps on this very spot, that Milton, a native of London, composed the su- 
blimest of all human compositions. His careful biographer, Mr Todd, has 
so described the situation of his house, as to make it highly probable that 
we are now assembled on its site. It was then “a handsome garden-house 
“in Aldersgate Street, situated at the end of an entry, that he might avoid 
“ the noise and disturbance of the street. Here he received into his house 
“a few pupils, the sons of his most intimate friends, and he proceeded 
“ with cheerfulness in the noblest employment of mankind, that of instruct- 
“ ing others in knowledge and virtue.” With what approbation would his 
free spirit look down on the work you have achieved ! How congenial to 
his own profound and most liberal views of education, the business which 
now engages us! how gratifying to have foreknown, that the same scene, 
in which a few were then urged by him to painful studies in certain branches 
of learning, would be eagerly resorted to by hundreds, as a theatre for 
teaching everything that science and letters can bestow ! 

‘ These recollections, however interesting, I might have abstained from 
reviving in your minds, but for the practical inference, which grows out of 
them. The splendid names of Shakspeare and Milton, of Newton and 
Bacon, are not the only ones by which the argument may be maintained ; 
for almost all the literary trophies that dignify our country, have been 
earned in London, and a large proportion of them by men engaged in the 
active concerns of life. If they then, “ in populous cities pent,” in the 
thronged abodes of trade, and politics, and pleasure, could give their ima- 
gination so wide a range, or task their reason with speculations so abstruse 
and severe, shall we effeminately decline to reap the fruit of their toils, 
merely because we live in the place where they were performed, and give 
some hours of our time to occupations akin to theirs? Shall we not ra- 
ther exemplify the truth taught by experience, that the necessity of ap- 
propriating time, imposed by the exigencies of active life, may be made 
available for every useful purpose ? that some portion of leisure may be 
carved out of every day, and cannot be so well employed, as in extending 
our knowledge, and multiplying our attainments ?” 
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We add the conclusion, not only for the singular excellence 
of the composition, but still more ‘for the incalculable import- 
ance of the sentiments which it conveys. The address to men 
of the order from which those Juries are taken, who have to de- 
cide every question of moment between the government and the 
people, is well worthy of the deepest reflection. We have lived 
in times when the office of jurors alone saved the liberties of 
the country. May the day be far distant when such an appeal 
shall again be made! but if made, the improvement which has 
been effected in the interval, will give us new securities that it 
cannot be in vain. 


‘ To this class to whose advantage your exertions have been devoted, 
belongs the profession of the Law,—a profession, so much interwoven in 
all the affairs of men, and on whose integrity such absolute reliance must 
be placed, that in them the elevation of character produced by literary ha- 
bits is a positive gain to the public. From the same class also those Juries 
are drawn, who form the only real safeguard of all our rights. The truth 
can never be too often repeated. But if juries are deficient either in in- 
telligence or independence, if their minds are unenlightened or their spirit 
servile, farewell to the blessings of that boasted ordinance ! it will then be, 
as it has often already been, but an engine for effecting crooked designs, 
and a cloak for disguising them! Farewell to the hopes of legal and judi- 
cial reformation, of short, and cheap, and simple methods of procedure, 
which, it is now apparent, can only be expected from the practical good 
sense of a vigilant, a well-informed, and a considerate Public. 

‘ In still higher regions of political science, in the exalted sphere of Go- 
vernment and Legislation, the action and reaction of theory and practice 
will strike out still more extensive good. Few members of this Institu- 
tion probably are without some influence in parliamentary election, and 
many may, at some period, be themselves elected : many may be appoint- 
ed to a share in the executive administration of public affairs, In the ex- 
ercise of these rights, and the discharge of these duties, what stronger sti- 
mulus than the hope of serving our country, by the application of just 
principles to such important ends ? what more encouraging support than 
a free intercourse with kindred minds, long exercised in similar discus- 
sions ? what sweeter reward, than the consciousness of struggling—not 
at all times unsuccessfully—for the great interests of mankind, for the sa- 
ered cause of truth and justice, of freedom and humanity ? 

‘ I wish these weighty considerations had been urged by a more power- 
ful advocate. They are a theme for talents of the highest order, acting 
freely, in perfect leisure, undisturbed and undivided. He who, without 
any of these, has now rather invited your own reflection to the noblest 
subject than discoursed upon it, felt it impossible to decline the task, 
which a too partial kindness assigned him. This was forbidden, not only 
by his sympathy with your feelings, but by the sentiments of esteem and 
confidence which he has long cherished towards his respectable friends, 
the promoters of your Institution, and by his attachment to that illustri- 
ous City to which he is proud to belong. For nothing can so effectually 
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contribute to the prosperity and honour of London, as the emulous ad- 
vance of her sons in the career of Science and Literature. He trusts that 
his zeal may in some degree supply what is wanting in ability; and he 
can offer at least his testimony as a witness, speaking from experience and 
observation, to the value of literary pursuits as means of happiness. They 
are, in truth, in the language of that lesson imbibed in his early years, 
“ the nourishment of youth, the delight of age ; the ornament of prosper- 
« ous life, the refuge and consolation of adversity ; the companion of our 
“ weary travels, of our rural solitudes, of our sleepless nights.” ‘These 
words were uttered near two thousand years ago by the great Statesman 
and orator of Rome, who in those characters performed but a fleeting ser- 
vice to his own country ; while, as a Philosopher and a man of Letters, he 
has conferred benefits on all mankind which must be felt while the world 
endures,’ 


Art. [X.—Supplement to the Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language: Illustrating the Words in their different Signi- 
fications, by Examples from Ancient and Modern Writers ; 
showing their Affinity to those of other Languages, and especially 
the Northern ; explaining many Terms, which, though now ob- 
solete in England, were formerly common to both Countries ; and 
Elucidating National Rites, Customs, and Institutions, in their 
Analogy to those of other Nations. By Joun Jamison, D.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, of the American Antiquarian Society, 
and Associate of the First Class on the Royal Foundation of 
the Royal Society of Literature. In 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 
1825. 


c is now full twenty years since we noticed the original work, 

of which a Supplement, equal in size to that original, is 
now before us. On that occasion we took the liberty to point 
out some deficiencies, which have been since amply supplied, 
both by the author’s own enthusiastic diligence, and the con- 
tributions which have poured in, in aid of it, from all possible 
quarters. It is now, we think, a very considerable, and nearly 
a complete work; and must be regarded with interest, not 
merely by the philologist or student of languages, but by all 
who are curious about old customs, superstitions, and opinions, 
or the gradual change of manners and occupations in society for 
the last five hundred years. Of all these things, the vestiges are 
left far more surely in the language of the common people and 
of old authors than in any other memorial,—and, to those who 
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have the knowledge and sagacity to trace them, there is scarcely 
an obsolete phrase in a neglected writer, or an uncouth word 
which lingers in the remote parts of the land, which does not, on 
the one hand, illustrate some curious trait in its early story, and 
may not, on the other, be distinctly explained by a reference to the 
less familiar facts which that story embraces. It is in this point 
of view chiefly, that we prize the elaborate and comprehensive 
work before us. As a great collection of etymologies and ety- 
mological corrections, it has undoubtedly a high philological 
value. But its true and most important character is that of a 
vast treasury of facts relating to the history of the northern parts 
of the empire, or rather of that period in the history of the races 
by which they are peopled, which is now fading from recollec- 
tion—and of traits in their manners and usages which, not being 
likely to find a place in the records of their public transactions, 
could only be snatched from oblivion by the minute researches, 
and multifarious learning, of an antiquarian lexicographer. 

We cannot but wish that Dr Jamieson, instead of presenting 
us with a new alphabetical series, or second Supplementary 
Dictionary, in his recent publication, had recast his materials in 
an enlarged edition of the whole work. This, of course, must 
be done in the next impression. But, as we think it very un- 
likely that any considerable additions can be made to his stores, 
it would plainly have been much more convenient to have 
had it done now. Men will naturally grudge the trouble of 
a double reference whenever they want to be satisfied on any 
particular subject—and may complain, besides, that the size and 
the price of the work are needlessly increased by the repetitions 
and references, which are unavoidable on such ascheme of double 
entry. We wish also that he had been a little more scrupulous 
about admitting words on the authority of modern Scottish 
writers of no great weight or consideration. We would not al- 
ways trust to the exactness of Sir Walter Scott himself in this 
particular; nor be sure that he does not occasionally coin a well- 
sounding archaism, when it is too much trouble to recollect one. 
But we are quite sure that little reliance can be placed on some 
of the more obscure dabblers in modern Scotch, to whom Dr J. 
has now and then condescended to refer; and though it is pro- 
bable that the learned author is himself aware of the actual cur- 
rency of the words so given, we think it would have been bet- 
ter to have referred generally to the usage, than to the fact of 
their insertion in works of no credit or authority. 

But we havea still better suggestion to make to Dr Jamieson ; 
and, before entering at all on the merits of his present publication, 
we must say, that we trust he will take seriously into considera- 
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tion the proposal we now make to him, to collect and digest out of 
the rich store of materials it presents, another and a more legible 
work, in the shape of connected dissertations upon the language, 
the manners, the superstitions, and progress of society and opi- 
nions among our ancestors. If he does not do this himself, he may 
depend upon it that some less worthy person will speedily do it 
for him; and availing himself, with probably no very important 
additions, of what his learning and industry have now brought to 
light, will present these facts in a new and more taking form to 
the public, and thus run away, not only with much of the re- 
putation, which should truly belong to the discoverer, but 
with a very undue share of the remuneration to which he has 
become entitled by the meritorious labour of a life. A Diction- 
ary, we fear, can scarcely ever be a popular work—and the ta- 
lent employed in its compilation is, therefore, too often both un- 
cheered by general applause, and unrewarded by more substan- 
tial advantages. When it happens, therefore, that a Dictionary 
does contain, and does even contain exclusively, the materials 
for a popular and original work, we are clearly of opinion that, 
for the sake of the public and of the author, they should be speed- 
ily turned to this account ; and that by the hand that can wield 
and manage them with the least labour, and judge of their value 
with the least risk of mistake. There never was a time in 
which such a work as we have now indicated could have had a 
better chance of success—a work dealing in well-authenticated 
historical details, enriched with curious anecdotes, and striking 
traits either of local incidents or national manners, and bring- 
ing out some characteristic, though perhaps minute peculiarity, 
by a happy combination of evidence, or an ingenious comparison 
of neglected notices and obscure intimations. 

Of Dr J.’s qualifications for such a work, we feel the more se- 
cure, from having looked back to the preliminary dissertation pre- 
fixed tothe original work, on the Origin and History of the Scottish 
Language—which, though unavoidably more controversial than 
any of the other essays would need to be, unquestionably indicates 
such powers, both of reasoning and research, as are more than 
sufficient to secure his success in less rugged and more inviting 
fields. In that work we think he has conclusively established, 
not only that the Lowland Scotch was derived directly from the 
Teutonic dialects, spoken on the opposite coasts of the conti- 
nent, but that its varieties, as we proceed northwards, are distiuct- 
ly referable to corresponding varieties in the language of those 
countries. Mr Chalmers himself has been obliged to admit, 
that the names of places in Orkney and Shetland are not merely 
Teutonic, but Scandinavian; and we have lately had occasion 
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to learn that M. Niebuhr, the son of the celebrated traveller 
of that name, was extremely struck, in his journey from the 
south to the north parts of our eastern shore, with the increasing 
similarity of the language to his native Danish. 

These, however, are matters of mere scholarship, or obscure his- 
tory. But Etymology, philosophically pursued, leads to far more 
profound and curious speculations; and, among others, to thelarge 
and interesting subject of the influence of the varying opinions, 
character, and manners of a people, upon their language; and 
of the re-action of the language upon their habits and opinions. 
We are not aware that, with the exception of an early treatise of 
Michaelis, by no means equal to his after fame, the subject has 
ever been systematically discussed by any writer of competent 
learning, though it has been occasionally touched on by various 
philological and metaphysical writers. In our own language, the 
origin, and apparently capricious fortune of such words as knight, 
knave, villain, pagan, right, virtue, &c. have attracted peculiar 
notice, and led to some interesting speculation. The last of 
these, indeed, had obtained so peculiarly national a signification 
among our frugal ancestors, that it is worth while to trace its 
history a little more particularly. Being clearly derived from 
vir, we cannot be surprised to find that, among the early Ro- 
mans, it signified primarily valour or courage—the highest qua- 
lification of a man in such warlike communities—or that, when 
manners softened, it should have come to comprehend whatever 
amiable disposition or faculty was in esteem in society. In our 
own country, as applied to the softer sex, it has, from similar 
reasons, the peculiar sense of chastity—as being in them the 
most indispensable of all qualities—so that we may hear it said 
of a woman that, though confessedly cruel, unjust, or dishonest, 
her virtue is above ail suspicion ; which would be mere nonsense 
if said of aman. In Italy it has obtained a still more caprici- 
ous signification. From being primarily expressive of excel- 
lence in general, it happened, not altogether unnaturally, that 
ina country full of the monuments and studies of the elegant arts, 
the highest species of excellence should be supposed to consist 
in great skill and knowledge in these departments—and, conse- 
quently, that any profligate who was a good judge of painting 
and sculpture, should be reckoned a man of virtu. With us, in 
Scotland, the peculiar signification is not less national; vertue, 
with our progenitors, meaning thrift or industry, as Dr J. in- 
forms us in the following passage :— 

‘ VERTUE, Verrew, s. Thrift, industry.7] 

“It is necessar that in everie schyre at leist thair be ane schooll or hous 

of vertue erected.—Any parcellis of cloth, sergis, &c. to be transported 


ee 
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beyond seas, and made in the saidis houses of vertew to be frie of all cus- 
tome—for fyfteene yeiris nixt.” Acts Cha. I. Ed. 1014, V. 392, 393. 

‘ ‘The word, as used in the same sense, is pronounced virtue, Loth. Roxb. 

“ His landlord, digging stones at the end of that village, told the officers 
that he was afraid the soldiers would plunder his cottage; they said, 
« Poor man, you deserve encouragement for your virtwe ; be not afraid for 
your house, for we shall order two soldiers to stand at the door, that none 
may enter to wrong you.” Life of Peden, Edin. 1727, p. 119. 

‘ Vertuous, Virtuous, adj. Thrifty, industrious, S..] Add ; 

‘ Sir W. Scott has kindly furnished me with the following amusing il- 
lustration. 

‘«¢ A young preacher, who chose to enlarge to a country congregation on 
the beauty of Virtue, was surprised to be informed of an old woman, who 
expressed herself highly pleased with his sermon, that her daughter was 
the most virtwows woman in the parish, for that week she had spun sax 
spyndles of yarn.” 


The word Jawit, originally signifying lay, as opposed to cleri- 
cal, affords another instance of a similar transformation ; having, 
from the influence of the clergy, come to be equivalent to ig- 
norant or unlearned; and finally, to licentious or immoral. It 


is thus explained by Dr. J. 


‘ LAWIT, Lawn, Lawyp, Lewit. adj. 1. Lay, belonging to laymen. 
Than ordanyd wes als, that the Kyng, 
Na na lawyd Patrowne, be staff na ryng, 
Suld mak fra thine collatyowne. 
Wyntown, VII, 5. 120. 
The Archebyschape of York 
—_—_——— assoyled then 
Alysawndyr our Kyng, and his awd men, 
Bot the Byschapys and the clergy 
Yhit he leit in cursyng ly. 
Wyntown, VII. 9. 160. 
2. Unlearned, ignorant. 
Of all the realme, quhom of ye beir the croun, 
Of lawit, and leirit ; riche, pure ; up and doun; 
The quhilk, and thay be shame with man’s [mannis] hand 
Ane count thairof ye sall gif I warrand. 
Priests of Peblis, p. 29. 
I say not this of Chaucere for offence, 
Bott till excuse my /ewit insufticience. 
Doug. Virgil, 10, 31. 
A. S. laeweb, lewd, id. laewed-man, a layman; O. E. lewd. 
And if thei carpe of Christ, these clerkes and these lewd, 
And they meet in her merth whan minstrels ben, 
Than styll, telleth they of the trinitie a tale or twaine. 
P. Ploughman’s Vision, ¥ol. 46. a. 
‘ The history of this term affords, at the same time, a singular proof of 
the progressive change of language, and of the influence of any powerful 
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body on the general sentiments of society. By Bede, Aelfric, and other 
A. S. writers, it is used in its primitive sense. ‘This meaning it retained so 
late as the reign of Edward III., when R. de Langland wrote his Vision 
of Peirs the Ploughman. But as, in the dark ages, the little learning that 
remained was confined almost entirely to the clergy; while the designation 
by which they were known came to denote learning in general, the dis- 
tinctive term lewd was considered as including the idea of ignorance. It 
did not stop here, however. The clerical influence still prevailing, and 
the clergy continuing to treat the unlearned in a very contemptuous man- 
ner, as if moral excellence had been confined to their own order ; by and 
by, the term came to signify a wicked person, or one of a licentious life. 
Hence, the modern sense of E. lewd. 

‘The A. S. word may have been formed from Lat. Jaic-us, which must 
be traced to Gr. Aw-os, populus. Other dialects retain more of the ori- 
ginal form ; Su. G. lek, Isl. leik, Alem. leig. It seeias doubtful, however, 
whether /aewed be not radically the same with /eode, populus, plebs, Isl. 
lid, Germ. leute. V. Spelman, vo. Leudis. In Fr. the phrase, le lais gens 
resembles the secondary sense of /awit ; le petit peuple ; Dict. ‘Trev.’ 


Dr. J.’s learned researches have enabled us to throw some light 
on the great Shibboleth of modern English speech—the peculiar 
use of the auxiliaries will and shall; by their unskilfulness in 
which, more perhaps than by any other peculiarity, our coun- 
trymen are so often bewrayed. It is not, we trust, entirely out 
of resentment towards this unlearnable system of speaking, 
that we are induced to say that it is one of the most capricious 
and inconsistent of all imaginable irregularities, and at vari- 
ance, not less with original etymology than with former usage, 
and substantially with itself. It is not perhaps generally 
known among the English, who value themselves on this 
strange anomaly, that it is comparatively of recent introduc- 
tion, and has not been fully established for so much as two 
centuries. 

The Gothic language possesses a separate termination to express 
the future; but it sometimes also uses the word skallan, (debere, ) 
the origin of our shall: munan, the origin of must; and haban, the 
origin of have. In some instances, the Greek futures are transla- 
ted, in the Gothic version of the Gospels, by the Gothic present 
verb, willyan; however, it is never used to form the future; but 
in every case in which it occurs in the New Testament, signi- 
fies merely volition, and answers exactly to the Latin velle. In 
the Anglo-Saxon, again, there is no separate and peculiar termi- 
nation for the future tense,—the present and the future being 
exactly the same. In colloquial English this is still retained, as, 
‘ I come to-morrow, if it is fine weather :’ ‘ he dines with me 
‘ next Sunday.’ The future, however, in Anglo-Saxon, was also 
frequently expressed by the auxiliary swa/,—the present indi- 
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cative of the verb swoldan, (debere,) evidently from the Gothie 
verb already mentioned. Ellfur uses swal to express the Latin 
future. Willi, the present indicative of the verb willam, is also 
used where volition is implied ; but in no case simply as expressive 
of futurity. 

From this short notice of the primitive meaning of the words 
shall and will, as they appear in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
languages, it is quite evident, that they respectively signify ne- 
cessity, or moral obligation, and volition. We by no means con- 
cur with Horne Tooke in thinking, that the primitive meaning 
of a word is indelible, and can never be essentially changed by 
usage, however strong or general; it being manifestly prepos- 
terous to suppose, that custom cannot alter what custom alone 
had established. But we are not aware of any instance in 
which the change has been so unaccountable and inconsistent 
us in the case of these unhappy words,—especially as they were 
long naturalized in the language before this most capricious 
use of them was introduced. If we look back, for instance, to 
Wickliffe’s New Testament, which was translated in the year 
1380, we shall find shall generally used, where, in our later ver- 
sion, we have will, as may be seen by comparing the following 
and other passages :-— 


Wickliffe. 

And Jesus answered and said to 
them, and I shall ask you one word, 

And the lord of the vineyard said, 
what shall Ido? I shall send my 
derworth son: peradventure when 
they see him, they schulm (shall) 
dread. 

Jesus answered and said to them, 
Undo this temple, and in three days 
I shall raise it. 

And he shall shew to you a great 
supping place arrayed, and there 
make you ready to us. 

And, if he shall dwell still knock- 
ing; I say to you, though he shall 
not rise and give to him, for that, 
that he is his friend, nevertheless for 
his continual asking, he shall rise 
and give to him, as many as he hath 
need to: and I say to you, ask ye, 
and it shall be given to you; seek 
ye, and ye shall find ; knock ye, and 
it shall be opened to you. There- 


Common Version. 
And he answered and said to 
them, I will also ask you one thing. 
Then said the Lord of the Vine- 
yard, what shall do? I will send 
my beloved son: it may be, they 
will reverence him. 


Jesus answered and said to them, 
destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up. 

And he will shew you a large up- 
per-room, furnished and prepared ; 
there make ready for us. 

I say to you, though he will not 
rise to give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importu- 
nity, he will rise and give him as 
many as he needeth. And I say to 
you, ask and it shall be given to 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you. Ifa 
son shall ask bread of any of you 
who is a father, will he give him a 
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fore, who of you asketh his father stone? or if he ask a fish, will he 
bread, where he shall give him a_ for a fish, give him a serpent? or if 
stone ? or, if he asketh fish, whether he shall ask an egg, will he offer 
he shall give him a serpent for the him a scorpion ? 

fish? or, if he ask an egg, whether 

he shall veach him a scorpion? 

These examples are sufficient to prove, that in the age of 
Wickliffe, the future was uniformly expressed by the auxiliary 
shall, even where no necessity, duty, or command, was implied. If 
we now pass on to the sermons of Bishop Latimer, which were 
preached about the middle of the 16th century, nearly 200 years 
after Wickliffe, we find the words used in the following man- 
ner:—* If it were contravened then, will ye think it shall not be 
‘ contravened now.’ ‘ But, before I enter further into this mat- 
‘ ter, I shall desire you to pray.’ ‘ First of all, as touching my 
‘ first sermon, I wid/ run it over cursorily.’ ‘ And will you know 
* where the town is; I wil/ not tell you directly.’ ‘ It shail be 
‘ blown abroad to our holy father of Rome’s ears.’ * You shall 
‘ not find in Scripture, what he saw or what he did there.’ In 
all those passages, there is no appearance of the present mode 
of using shall and will, but rather the contrary. So with As- 
cham, Spenser, Hooker, Bacon, and other classical writers of 
the latter end of the 16th century. Ascham writes thus :—* As 
* I will fully declare in fitter place.’ ‘ The scholar shall win 
* nothing by paraphrases.’ ‘ The master, in teaching it, shall ra- 
‘ ther encrease his own labour.’ ‘I trust this my writing shall 
*‘ give some good student occasion to take some pieces in hand.’ 
And Spencer: ‘ There is none so bad, but shall find some to 
‘ favour his doings.’ ‘ But, since you please, I will, out of that 
‘ infinite number, reckon but some that are most capital.’ ‘I 
‘ will then, according to your advisement, begin to declare the 
* evils.” Hooker writes thus: ‘ And when they are in it, they 
‘ shall be perfecter than they now are.’ ‘ That which apper- 
* taineth to the one now, the other shall attain to in the end.’ 
* No, I will not be afraid to say unto a Pope or Cardinal, in this 
‘ plight.’ And Bacon: * Wherefore, we will conclude.’ From 
these, and the examples we have already quoted from the autho- 
rized version of the Scriptures, and indeed from many other 
passages of the same date, we think it is evident, that the pri- 
mitive and etymological meanings of these two words were not 
adhered to,—that shall was not used to express simple futurity, 
but that the two auxiliaries were applied as often in what would 
now be termed the manner of the Scotch, as in that sense, which 
the modern English regard as the only accurate one. 

Such was the case at the commencement of the 17th century : 
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how soon afterwards the existing usage was adopted we cannot 
accurately determine; but in the ‘ Grammatica Lingue An- 
‘ glicanee,’ published by Dr John Wallis, the celebrated Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford, in 1653, we find the following 
passages, which plainly indicate that the respective meanings of 
shall and will were then fixed; and that the proper application 
of each was a great stumbling-block to foreigners in their ac- 
quisition of the “English. We translate those passages, the ra- 
ther as they point out, in a very concise and perspicuous man- 
ner, the peculiar meaning of each auxiliary, according to the per- 
son in which it is used. £ Shall and will indicate the future, as 
‘it shall burn, it will burn.’ ‘ But as it is extremely difficult for 
‘ foreigners to know when the former or the latter ought to be 
used, (for we do not promiscuously say, shall and will,) and as 
Iam not acquainted with any former rules for their applica- 
tion, I have deemed it proper to subjoin the following ; who- 
ever observes them, will commit no blunders on this point :— 
In the first person, singular and plural—shall simply fore- 
tells: will, as it were, promises or threatens. But in the second 
and third persons, singular and plural, shall is the language of 
* promise or threatening : will, simply of foretelling.’ Now, no- 
thing can show better than this very rule the departure both 
from etymological propriety and consistency, with which we 
have charged the modern usage. The etymological meaning of 
shall implies duty or obligation ; ; and this it retains in the second 
and third persons ; but it loses it in the first person, where it 
simply and exclusively indicates futurity, or merely predicts. 
The etymological meaning of will, again, is lost when it merely 
indicates futurity, in the second and third persons, but is re- 
gained, with somewhat additional force, in the first person, when 
it commonly signifies not merely volition, but determination. 
The truth is, that the English language is destitute of a mode of 
expressing simple futurity, either by termination, or auxiliary 
verbs—such as is expressed, in the former manner, by those 
European languages, which are more immediately der ived from 
the Latin,—and, in the latter manner, by those of a purer Teu- 
tonic origin than ours. Thus the Germans confine their auxili- 
ary verb wollan, to the expression of inclination, desire, wish, 
&c; and sollan, to the expression of sincerity, duty; and they 
use the auxiliary verb, wordan, when simple futurity is to be ex- 
pressed. 

We shall now say something of the lights which this great 
compilation throws upon the condition, habits, and manners of 
our Scottish ancestors. It will easily be believed, that these 
were not very comfortable or refined. But the recent improve- 
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ments have been so great, that few who had not inquired minute- 
ly into the matter, could believe that the state of the peasantry, 
not more than sixty years ago, was so very rude and miserable, as 
this Dictionary of Dr Jamieson’s enables and authorizes us to de- 
scribe it. A cold climate, and a mountainous and barren soil, for 
a long time confined the agriculture of Scotland to a very rude, 
limited scale, totally incompatible with the enjoyment of much 
comfort, or abundance and various food, by the peasantry. Corn, 
a word, which in English, and other northern languages, signi- 
fies grain in general, was, over all Scotland, the appellation of 
vats exclusively,—a sufficient proof of the kind of grain to which 
its agriculture was confined. That this, accordingly, was the 
main food of the people, is further indicated by the numerous 
preparations of oat-meal, each designated by its appropriate 
name, which are noted and described in Dr Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary; nearly all those preparations, as well as those of milk, &c., 
were extremely simple, requiring little trouble or expense, and 
seasoned or varied to the taste by few extraneous ingredients, 
Yet this agriculture, rude as it was, and limited in most districts 
to oats, bear, (or big,) pease, &c., was obliged to be watched and 
guarded, on account of the backward, unsettled, and ungenial 
climate, by the fostering and protecting power of the legisla- 
ture. Of this, two curious proofs occur in this Dictionary. 
Under the article Ait-seed, an act of James VI. 1587, is quoted 
by our author. ‘ That the Session and College of Justice shall 
‘ begin, upon the first day of November yearly, and shall sit 
‘ while the first day of March next thereafter; and that the hail 
‘ month of March shall be vacancy for the ait-seed” Again, un- 
der the head of Beer-seed, the same act is quoted. ‘ Thereafter, 
* the Session to begin, and sit the hail month of April, and at 
‘ the end thereof to rise, and vacance to be for the beir-seed during 
‘the month of May.’ We may fairly conclude from those pro- 
visions of the Scotch Parliament, that oats and barley were the 
grains then almost exclusively cultivated, and certainly chiefly 
depended upon. 

Another article in our author’s Dictionary affords additional 
proof of the necessary care of the legislature to guard against 
any hinderance or delay in the harvest operations, in a climate so 
backward and broken as that of Scotland. We quote the whole 
article, as affording a good specimen of the extent and variety of 
illustration which Dr Jamieson throws on every topic that falls 
within the range of his Dictionary. 

* FERYALE, Fenrrare, Fertary, Ferrer, adj. Thesame with Fe- 
riat, denoting that which is consecrated to acts of religion, or at least 
guarded by a protection against legal prosecution. 
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“ Feriel days at mattingis [matins] mess, ewinsang,” &c. Aberd. 
Reg. Cent. 16. 

« The Lordis—decrettis—that the said balyeis wrangwisly & vnor- 
derly procedit in the seruing of the said breif [of inquest] becauss thai 
gert it be serwit in hervist, quhilk is feriale tyme & forbiddin of the 
law.” Act. Dom. Cone. A. 1478, p. 16. 

‘ Lat. ferial-is, id., synon. with feriat-us. 

‘ This humane ordinance, securing an immunity from legal prosecution 
during harvest, as much as if every day of it had been devoted to religion, 
had been borrowed by our ancestors from the jurisprudence of the con- 
tinent. L. B. Feriae Messivae denotes the same thing ; Vacationes au- 
tumnales. In the laws of the Visigoths, the Feriae Messivae continued 
from the 15th of the kalends of August to the same date in September, 
and the Feriae Vindemiales, or the vacation for the vintage, lasted a 
month also from the 15th of the kalends of October. This protection was 
not extended, however, to those guilty of crimes which deserved death. 
V. Lindenbrog. Leg. Wisigoth. 1. 2. tit. 11. p. 18. 

‘ This custom also prevailed in France. Hence la Mession, “ the va- 
eation during vintage ;” Cotgr. Induces mestives ; Consuet. Turon. art. 
56. Also in Spain; asthe Feriae Messivae et Vindemiales are mentioned 
in the decrees of the council of Toledo. V. Du Cange, Feriae Messivae.’ 


We rather wonder our author did not take the opportunity 
afforded by this article, of tracing the usual vacation time, in 
the Schools in Scotland, to a similar origin. The principal and 
longest vacation is in the harvest months; and there can be no 
doubt that this period was fixed upon, in order that all might 
assist in the operations, as well as participate in the cheerful- 
ness and festivities of that most important and joyful employ- 
ment. 

Among the most honourable of the peculiarities of our ancient 
Scottish tenures, was that which bestowed extraordinary privi- 
leges on the families of the old occupants of the ground, under 
the name of kindly tenants. Dr Jamieson has thus explained 
this primitive usage in Scotland :— 


‘KYNDLIE ROWME, or Possesston, the land held in lease by a 
Kindly Tenant. V.Kynvuiz TENNENTS. 

‘Krvpiie, s. A man is said to have a kindlie to a farm, or possession, 
which his ancestors have held, and which he has himself long tenanted, 
8.0. 

‘ Sixty or seventy years ago, if one took a farm over the head of another 
who was said to have a kindlie to it, it was reckoned as unjust as if he had 
been the real proprietor. 

‘ Kynpiie TeNNeENTS, a designation given to those tenants whose ances= 
tors have long resided on the same lands, S. 

“ Some people think that the easy leases granted by the kirk-men to 
the kindly tennants, (i. e such as possessed their rooms for an undeter- 
mined space of time, provided they still paid the rents, ) is the reason that 
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the kirk-lands throughout the kingdom were generally the best grounds,” 
Keith's Hist. p. 521, N.’ 

But though the tenants, by enjoying a kind of hereditary hold 
of their farms, might be regarded as very favourably dealt with, 
yet, in many respects, their treatment indicated a much greater 
inferiority to their landlords, than in these days would be sub- 
mitted to in the principal agricultural districts of Scotland. 
The change to which we more particularly allude, however, has 
not existed for half a century: within less than that period, a 
number of services and petty payments, exceedingly troublesome, 
vexatious, and degrading, as well as inconvenient, were regu- 
larly inserted in the leases, and as regularly enforced, even in 
the Lothians, and consequently within a short distance of the 
metropolis of Scotland. Of these, the appropriate designations 
and the purport are given by our author. To bring the landlord’s 
coals from the colliery—to breed up puppies of various descrip- 
tions for him, and to supply his table with a certain number of 
cane hens, &c., at such periods, and in such numbers, as he 
should require, were some of those inconvenient and degrading 
stipulations. The explanatory addition, given by Dr Jamieson 
in his Supplement, is more correct than the article in the Dic- 
tionary itself. 


‘ CANE, Katy, s. a duty paid, &c. Add ; 

‘ This term is not to be understood, as denoting tribute in general. A 
literary friend remarks, that it is confined to the smaller articles, with 
which a tenant or vassal is bound annually to supply his lord for the use 
of his table. He objects to the example of cane aites, given by Skene ; 
observing that money, oats, wheat, or barley, stipulated to be paid for 
land, is never denominated hain, but only fowls, eggs, butter, cheese, pigs, 
and other articles of a similar kind, which are added to the rent. Thus 
David I., in a charter to the church of Glasgow, grants, “ Deo et eccle- 
sie Sancti Kentigerni de Glasgu, in perpetuam elemosinam, totam deci- 
mam meam de meo Chan, in animalibus et porcis de Stragriva, &c. nisi 
tunc quando ego ipse illuc venero perendinens et ibidem meum Chan co- 
medens.” Chartular. Vet. Glasg. But the term seems properly to de- 
note all the rude produce of the soil, payable to a landlord, as contradis- 
tinguished from money ; although now more commonly applied to smaller 
articles.’ 


We have already mentioned that oats, as they were the chief 
produce of the Scotch soil, so, in one preparation or another, they 
constituted the most common and regular farinaceous food of the 
imhabitants. Of this latter fact, the numerous terms found in 
this Dictionary to designate the preparations of this grain, af- 
ford abundant evidence; whereas, we believe, there is scarcely 
one Scottish term in it to express any preparation of wheat, or 
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wheaten flour. Proverbial expressions not unfrequently paint 
the manners and habits of a nation more vividly and accurately 
than any statement of facts or general description can do. The 
following quotation from our author points out the frugal and 
temperate Scot; and, in illustration of what we have said, may 
be contrasted with the proverbial invitation of the better feeding 
English, ‘ Will you come and take your mutton with me?” 


‘ KAIL, used metonymically for the whole dinner ; as constituting, among 

our temperate ancestors, the principal part, S. 

‘ Hence, in giving a friendly invitation to dinner, it is common to say, 
« Will you come, and tak your fail wi’ me?” This, as a learned friend 
observes, resembles the French invitation, Voulez vous venir manger la 
soupe chez moi ? 

“ But hear ye, neighbour,—if ye want to hear onything about lang or 
short sheep, I will be back here to my ‘ail against ane o'clock.” Tales 


of my Landlord, p. 31.’ 


Even among farmers little animal food was used; and it was 
always cooked in that manner, which, with the loss of its savouri- 
ness, would render it most thrifty and lasting: hence, we be- 
lieve, and not, as has been supposed, from an imitation of the 
French, broths of all kinds were, till very lately, the chief dish, 
for which all kinds of meats were reserved. Roast meat was sel- 
dom seen; and is even now rare, compared with its use among 
the same classin England. Less than half a century ago, a mart 
was regularly bought or fattened, by the most respectable farmers, 
and even by many citizens; this was a cow or ox killed and salt- 
ed at Martinmas for winter provision ; a custom which, though 
not uncommon in England, perhaps 100 years ago, has certainly 
not been followed, except, perhaps, in remote and sequestered 
districts, or by very old-fashioned farmers, within that period. 

In looking over Dr Jamieson’s Dictionary and Supplement for 
the articles that describe the food of the Scotch, we were a good 
deal struck with the article s/ake; as exhibiting a very striking, 
though by no means a singular, proof of the power of fa- 
shion, or taste, to convert that which a rude and poor people are 
compelled to substitute for a luxury they cannot obtain, into an 
article of food, to be purchased only in the daintiest and dearest 
provision shops in London, and seen only at the tables of the 
richer and more delicate epicures. Slake, Dr Jamieson informs 
us, is a kind of reddish sea weed,—Nor. Laver—which, forming 
a jelly when boiled, is eaten, by some of the poor people in An- 
gus, with bread, instead of butter. And in the Life and Remains 
of Dr Clarke we learn, that slake or sloke, a kind of sea weed, 
(Laver,) is used in St Kilda, with the fulmar, (a species of Pe- 
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trell,) to make a kind of broth, which constitutes the first and 
principal meal of the inhabitants. 

Even among the rudest and poorest of the inhabitants of 
Scotland, however, at a period when their daily meal must have 
been always scanty, and frequently precarious, one laxury seems 
to have established itself, which has unaccountably found its 
way into every part of the world. We mean tobacco. The in- 
habitants of Scotland, and especially of the Highlands, are no- 
torious for their fondness for snuff; and many were the rude 
contrivances by which they formerly reduced the tobacco into 
powder. Dr Jamieson in his original Dictionary, under the 
article Mill, observes, 


‘MILL. S. The vulgar name for a snuff-box, one especially of a cylin- 
drical form, or resembling an inverted cone ; also snuff-mill, sneeshin- 
mil, S. 

‘ No other name was formerly in use. The reason assigned for this de- 
signation is, that when tobacco was introduced into this country, those 
who wished to have snuff were wont to toast the leaves before the fire, 
and then bruise them with a bit of wood in the box ; which was therefore 
called a mill, from the snuff being ground in it.’ 


This, however, isnot quite correct: wehave learned that a snuff- 
mill was a machine like a nutmeg-grater, formerly in use in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, which made snuff as often as a pinch was 
required. We have reason to think also, that the Quern was 
used in the Hebrides not only to grind oatmeal, but also to ma- 
nufacture snuff on a larger scale, from the leaves of the tobacco. 

We now proceed to notice some miscellaneous articles, and to 
point out a few additions and corrections : still keeping in mind 
those articles principally that relate to one or other of the topics 
on which we have already dwelt. 

Under the article Almous, a curious fact in relation to begging 
is noticed. So late as the reign of James VI. licenses were 
granted, by the several Universities, to some poor students to go 
through the country begging, in the same manner as the poor 
scholars belonging to the church of Rome do, to this day, in 
Ireland. Among the dissipated, idle, and strange beggars, against 
whom so many of our old statutes are directed, are reckoned all 
vagabond scholars of the Universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, not licensed by the Rector, and Dean of Faculty, 
of the Universities, ‘ to ask almous.’? Act James VI. 1574. 
The influence of the superstitions and customs established by 
the Church of Rome, may be traced in a great proportion of the 
words and phrases noticed by Dr Jamieson: one curious exam- 
ple we subjoin— 
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‘ DABBIES, s. pl. Haly, also pronounced Helly Dabbies. 1. The de- 
signation still given, in Galloway, to the bread used in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. This is not baked in the form of a loaf, but in cakes 
such as are generally called Shortbread. 

‘2, The vulgar name still given in Edinburgh to a species of cake baked 
with butter, otherwise called Petticoat-tails ; in Dundee, Holy Doupies. 
‘ They have obviously been denominated Dabbies, as being punctured, 

from the v. to Dab; and Haly, Helly, or holy, as being consecrated to a 

religious use. Helly is the pronunciation of the term in Dumfries-shire. 

This kind of bread, it is supposed, had been preferred to that in the form 

ofa loaf, in imitation of the unleavened cakes used by the Jews in the Pass- 

over, and of course in the first celebration of the Supper. The learned 

Bingham, however, contends that, in the first ages of Christianity, leaven- 

ed bread was commonly used in the Supper ; and shows, that it was not 

till the eleventh century that unleavened bread was introduced in the Ro- 

man ritual. Antiq. Christ. Church, B. xv. c. 2. 

‘ Du Cange refers to some kind of bread resembling this, when quoting 
from the Monasticon Anglicanum, Tom. i. p. 498. Molendarium septem 
panes de conventu, et septem panes de Pricked-Bread. Vo. Panis. 

The Church of Rome, in the height of its power, was extreme- 
ly scrupulous in all that related to the sacrament] bread. Ac- 
cording to Stevens, in his Monasticon, they first chose the wheat, 
grain by grain, and washed it very carefully. Being put intoa 
bag, appointed only for that use, a servant, known to be a just 
man, carried it to the mill, worked the grindstones, covering 
them with curtains above and below; and having put on him- 
self an albe, covered his face with a veil, nothing but his eyes 
appearing. The same precaution was used with the meal. It 
was not baked till it had been well washed; and the warden of 
the church, if he were either priest or deacon, finished the work, 
being assisted by two other religious men, who were in the same 
orders, and by a lay brother, particularly appointed for that 
business. These four monks, when matins were ended, washed 
their faces and hands. The three first of them did put on albes ; 
one of them washed the meal with pure clean water, and the 
other two baked the hosts in the iron moulds. So great was the 
veneration and respect, say their historians, the monks of Cluni 
paid to the Eucharist! Even at this day, in the country, the 
baker who prepares the sacramental wafer, must be appointed 
and authorized to do it by the Catholic Bishop of the district, as 
appears by the advertisement inserted in that curious book, pub- 
lished annually, ‘ The Catholic Laity’s Directory.’ 

The following is curious and interesting :— 

‘ARVAL, Arvit-Supper, s. The name given to the supper or enter- 
tainment after a funeral, in the western parts of Roxb. 

‘ Arvill, a faneral. Arvill-Supper, a feast made at funerals, North. Grose. 
‘In the North this [the funeral’] feast is called an arval or arvil-sup- 
VOL. XLVII. NO. 94, 2k 
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per ; and. the loaves that are sometimes distributed among the poor, ar- 
vil-bread.” Douce’s Illustrations, ii. 203. 

‘ The learned writer conjectures that arval is derived from some lost 
Teut. term that indicated a funeral pile, on which the body was burned in 
times of Paganism; as Isl. aeri// signifies the inside of an oven. But ar- 
val is undoubtedly the same with Su. G. arfoel, silicernium, convivium fu- 
nebre, atque ubi cernibatur hzreditas, celebratum ; Ihre, vo. Arf. p. 106. 
It has evidently originated from the circumstance of this entertainment 
being given by one who entered on the possession of an inheritance ; from 
arf, hereditas, and oe/, convivium, primarily the designation of the beverage 
which we call ale. 

‘ The term arval may have been left in the North of E. by the Danes 
¢who write it arfw-oel). For although A. S. yrf denotes an inheritance, 
I see no vestige of the composite word in this language. Isl. erf. is synon. 
with earval ; Parentalia ; ad drekkia erfi, convivando parentare defunctis ; 
G. Andr. p. 15, 16. 

‘ Wormius gives a particular account of the Arffueoel, “ a solemn feast, 
which kings and nobles celebrated in honour of a deceased parent, when 
they succeeded to the kingdom or inheritance. For,” he adds, “ it was not 
permitted to any one to succeed to the deceased, unless he first received 
the nobles and his friends to a feast of this description. One thing prin- 
cipally attended to on this occasion, was that, in honour of the defunct, 
the heir taking the lead, vast bowls were drunk, and his successor bound 
himself by a vow to perform some memorable achievement.” Monum. 
Danic. p. 56, 37.’ 


This little article also is remarkable :— 
‘ BEUER, Bever, s. A beaver. 

“ Besyde Lochnes—ar mony matrikis, bewers, quhitredis, and toddis.” 
Bellend. Descr. ch. 8. 

‘ This refers to what is said by Boece. Ad haec martirillae, fouinae,— 
Jibri, \atraeque incomparabili numero. 

‘I take notice of this word, because it seems to afford a proof that this 
animal once existed in Scotland. Sibbald says, “ Boethius dicit fibrum 
seu castorem in Scotia reperiri; an nunc reperietur, nescio.” Prodrom. 
P. ii. lib. 3. p. 10 

‘ The Gael. name, it is said by a learned friend, is Jos lydan, which sig- 
nifies broad tail ; los denoting a tail, and deathan broad. 

‘C. B. afangc signifies a beaver, written by Lhuyd avangk, adhangk. It 
is also denominated /hostlydan. Ir. davaran loisleathain. 

“ Beavers,” says Pennant, “ were formerly found in Great Britain ; but 
the breed has been extirpated many years ago. The latest account we 
have of them is in Giraldus Cambrensis, who travelled through Wales in 
1188. He gives a brief history of their manners; and adds, that in his 
time they were found only in the river Teivi. Two or three lakes in that 
principality still bear the name L/yn yr afangc, or the beaver lake.—We 
imagine they must have been very scarce even in earlier times ; for by the 
laws of Hoel dda, the price of a beaver'’s skin (croen llostlydan) was fixed 


at one hundred and twenty pence, a great sum in those days.” Brit. Zool. 
i, 70. 
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‘ That the testimony of Boece is, in this instance, worthy of credit, ap- 
pears from this circumstance, that a head of this animal has lately been dug 
up from a peat moss in Berwickshire ; and is now in the Museum of the 
Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 

‘ There is also part of the skeleton of a beaver, which was presented by 
the late Dr Farquharson, from the Loch of Marlies in Perthshire.’ 


With reference to licensed beggars, we may remark, that Dr 
Jamieson, neither in his Dictionary nor in the Supplement, offers 
any conjecture respecting the origin or cause of the bedesmen, who 
are privileged to beg, receiving a blue gown, whence they take 
the name commonly given to them. Pliny informs us, that blue 
was the colour in which the Gauls clothed their slaves; and 
blue coats, for many ages, were the liveries of servants, appren- 
tices, and even of younger brothers, as it is now of the Blue 
Coat Boys,and of other Blue Schools in the country. Strumpets 
also used to do penance in blue gowns. Hence the proverb in 
Ray, ‘He is in his better blue clothes,’ applied to a person of low 
degree, when dressed very fine. 

As connected with this subject, and in illustration of what 
Dr Jamieson states, in the Dictionary itself, under the article 
‘ To bid,—to pray for,’ we may remark, that the term ‘ bidding’ 
is applied to the long prayer for the souls of benefactors, used 
in Catholic chapels, immediately before the sermon. A prayer 
of thanks for deceased benefactors is still used in our universi- 
ties and inns of court, on the same occasion. 

The Buck-basket of Falstaff has puzzled the commentators ; 
Dr Jamieson explains it. Bouk is the Scotch word for alye used 
to steep foul linen in, before it is washed in water; the buck- 
basket, therefore, is the basket employed to carry clothes, after 
they have been bouked, to the washing place. Brawn, a prepa- 
ration of swine’s flesh, for which Shrewsbury and Canterbury 
are famous, has not been traced to its origin, by any lexicogra- 
pher that we know of. In our author’s Supplement we find it.. 
Brawn, a male swine; synonymous with E. Boar. Roxb. ‘ Brawn, 
a boar, Cumb.’ Grose. 

Although Dr Jamieson’s work is most particularly and direct- 
ly instructive on the subject of the resemblances between the 
language, manners, &c. of the lowland Scotch, and those of the 
Gothic nations of the continent, yet it also contains many curi- 
ous and important points of strong resemblance in those respects, 
between the Highland Celts, and the Celtic inhabitants of Ire- 
land ; we extract the article * Dalt,’ as an illustration of this, 
and also in order to subjoin a passage from Holinshed, which 
shows the similarity between those Celtic races, and throws ad- 
ditional light on the word Dalt. 
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‘DALT, s. The designation given, in the Hebrides, to a foster-child. 

“‘ There still remains in the islands, though it is passing fast away, the 
custom of fosterage. A laird, a man of wealth and eminence, sends his 
child, either male or female, to a tacksman or tenant to be fostered. It is 
not always his own tenant, but some distant friend, that obtains this ho- 
nour: for an honour such a trust is very reasonably thought. The terms 
of fosterage seem to vary in different islands, In Mull, the father sends 
with his child a certain number of cows, to which the same number is add- 
ed by the fosterer. The father appropriates a proportionable extent of 
ground, without rent, for their pasturage. If every cow brings a calf, half 
belongs to the fosterer, and half to the child ; but if there be only one calf 
between two cows, it is the child’s; and when the child returns to the 
parents, it is accompanied with all the cows given, both by the father and 
by the fosterer, with half of the increase of the stock by propagation. 
These beasts are considered as a portion, and called Macalive cattle, &c. 

« Children continue with the fosterer perhaps six years ; and cannot, 
where this is the practice, be considered as burdensome. ‘The fosterer, if 
he gives four cows, receives likewise four, and has, while the child con- 
tinues with him, grass for eight without rent, with half the calves, and all 
the milk, for which he pays only four cows, when he dismisses his dalt, 
for that is the name for a fostered child.” Johnson’s Journey, Works, viii. 
374, 375. V. MACALIVE. 

‘ Shaw gives Gael. da/tan as used in the same sense; and also renders 
daltach “betrothed.” V. Dawrir. 

‘I am inclined to think that this term, like many others used in the 
Western islands, may have had a Norwegian origin. Isl. daelt, signifies 
one’s domestic property; Domesticum familiarie propriam. Hence the 
proverbial phrase, Daelt er heima huort ; Quod tibi domesticum et tibi 
magis commodum; Domus propria, domus optima. Havamaal, apud 
Verel. Ind. 

‘ This corresponds to our Prov.; “ Hame’s ay couthy, although it be 
never sa hamely.” At thakia daelt vid annan at eiga ; Commodum sibi 
habere, in aliquem agere. G. Andr. p. 44. 

‘ Daelt is properly the neuter of dael, felix, commodus (G. Andr.), man- 
suetus. We may add daella, indulgentia, Verel. 

‘It may be viewed as a confirmation of this idea, that the practice of 
giving out their children to be fostered was common among the northern 
nations. V. Ihre, also Eddae Gloss. vo. Fostra. Hence perhaps the Gael. 
term dailtin, a jackanapes, puppy, as the dali would be in great danger of 
being spoiled, and of course of assuming airs of superiority.’ 


Holinshed, speaking of the Irish, observes : ‘ Greedy of praise 
‘ they be, and fearful of dishonour ; and to this end they esteem 
‘ their poets, who write Irish learnedly, and pen their sonnets 
*heroical, for the which they are bountifully rewarded ; if not, 
they send out libels in dispraise, whereof the lords and gentle- 
“men stand in great awe. They love tenderly their foster chil- 
‘dren, and bequeath to them a child’s fortune, whereby they 
‘nourish sure friendship,—so beneficent every way, that com- 
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* monly 500 cows and better are given in reward to win a noble- 
‘ man’s child to foster; they love and trust their foster children 
‘ more than their own. Proud they are of long crisped bushes 
‘ of hair, which they term libs. They observe divers degrees, ac- 
‘ cording to which each man is regarded. The basest sort among 
‘ them are little young wasps, called daltins : these are lacqueys, 
‘ and are serviceable to the grooms, or horseboys, who are a de- 
‘ gree above the daltins. The third degree is the haerne, which 
‘is an ordinary soldier, using for weapon his sword and target, 
‘ and sometimes his piece, being commonly so good marksmen, 
‘as they will come within ascore of a great cartele. The fourth 
‘ degree is a gallowglass, using a kind of poll-ax for his weapon, 
‘ strong, robust men, chiefly feeding on beef, pork, and butter. 
‘ The fifth degree is to be a horseman, which is the chiefest, next 
‘ to the lord and captain. These horsemen, when they have no 
‘ stay of their own, gad and range from house to house, and ne- 
‘ ver dismount till they ride into the hall, and as far as the ta- 
* bles.” Under the words Galloglach and Kern, in Dr Jamie- 
son’s Supplement, the reader will remark the similarity of the 
Highland names and customs with those thus described by Ilo- 
linshed. 

We do not observe that our author, either in his Dictionary or 
Supplement, under the head, ‘ Deasoi/, motion according to the 
‘ course of the sun,’ notices the observance of that practice, ac- 
companied with other curious customs, at marriages, except in a 
quotation from Pennant, ‘ that the bride is conducted to her fu- 
* ture spouse, in the course of the sun.’ The minister of Logie- 
rait, in Perthshire, in his statistical account of that parish, sup- 
plies us with the following curious information on this and other 
marriage ceremonies. ‘ Immediately before the celebration of 
‘ the marriage ceremony, every knot about the bride and bride- 
‘ groom (garters, shoe-strings, strings of petticoats, &c.) is careful- 
‘ly loosed. After leaving the church, the whole company walk 
* round it, keeping the church walls always upon the right hand ; 
‘ the bridegroom, however, first retires one way, with some young 
‘ men, to tie the knots that were loosened about him, while the 
‘ young married woman, in the same manner, retires somewhere 
‘ else to adjust the disorder of her dress.’ 

Fairntosh. Dr Jamieson is very short and unsatisfactory on 
this word; which, in our recollection, designated a kind of 
whisky, then unrivalled for its purity and fine flavour. We 
give, from official documents, the origin of this appellation ; both 
because it may be interesting to whisky drinkers, and because 
the account contains some curious particulars regarding the 
fermer mode of rewarding loyalty, and one branch of the reve- 
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nue of Scotland, in the present day the most important and pro- 
ductive. 

It appears, from these official documents, that long previous 
to 1690, there had been a distillery of aqua vite, or whisky, on 
the lands of Fairntosh, belonging to Mr Forbes of Culloden. At 
the time of the Revolution, these lands and the brewery were 
laid waste by the adherents of James II. in consequence of Mr 
Forbes’s steady and active attachment to King William. The 
damages sustained were estimated at upwards of L.3500. In 
order to indemnify Mr Forbes, the Scottish Parliament, in 1690, 
farmed to him and his heirs, the yearly excise of the lands of 
Fairntosh, for payment of the sum of 400 merks Scots, or L.22, 
4s. 53d. sterling, per annum, being their proportion of L.40,000 
sterling, the whole excise of Scotland at that time, as paid into 
the Exchequer. In 1695, in consequence of additional duties 
being imposed on excisable liquors, a proportional addition was 
then rated and paid on these lands. 

This mode of indemnifying loyalty was soon abused ; for, in 
1703, the gentlemen whose lands lay contiguous to Mr Forbes’s 
estate complained, in a petition to Parliament, that he undersold 
and ruined his neighbours, and injured the public revenue, by 
distilling from much more grain than was the produce of the 
lands of Fairntosh; and that he must already have received an 
ample indemnification for his losses. The Parliament on this re- 
stricted the privilege to the growth of Mr Forbes’s own lands of 
Fairntosh. Soon after the Union, another attempt was made to 
rescind the privilege ; and a suit in equity was filed in the Court 
of Exchequer, to try the validity of his right. ‘The Court, how- 
ever, decided in his favour; on the footing of a private right, 
saved by the 6th article of the Union. It having been ascer- 
tained, that at this period, the English duties of excise were 
higher than the Scotch, a proportional sum was added to Mr 
Forbes’s original composition; so that, in 1712-13, it amounted 
to L.28, 11s. 2d.; and, in consequence of other additional duties, 
imposed at various times, in the year 1785, it reached L.72, 18s, 
1ljd, 

In 1761, Fairntosh whisky was in great repute, and sold even 
in the remotest parts of Scotland ; and the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise ascertained that the abuse of the privilege was extending, so 
that large quantities of grain were brought in to Fairntosh from 
distant counties, for the purpose of distillation and sale. This in- 
duced them again to attempt to put an end to the privilege. The 
opinion of the King’s counsel in Scotland was taken ; and after- 
wards that of the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals (afterwards 
Lord Camden and Lord Chancellor Yorke.) The latter clearly 
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declared that Mr Forbes’s right of exemption was not saved b 
the treaty of Union. Mr Forbes on this offered to silo 
his right for L.20,000; but nothing was done, in consequence 
of this claim being deemed exorbitant, as it was ascertained 
that the utmost produce of the estate, including the benefit of 
-the privilege, did not, on an average of years, amount to L.'750. 

The entered distillers—a body of men who, about 1784, from 
the magnitude of their operations, and the importance of the 
duties they paid, began to take that hold on the financial minis- 
ter of the country, which, every year since, has become more 
firm and commanding—complained that the greater part of these 
Fairntosh spirits were carried to the remote parts of the coun- 
try—and very large quantities sent even into England—particu- 
larly to London, where a public warehouse for the sale of them 
had been opened: and that although such spirits were of equal 
or superior quality, they were sold at a lower price than the en- 
tered distiller could afford to sell his spirits for. At last the 
case was brought before a special jury, in the Court of Exche- 
quer, at Edinburgh, on the 29th of November, 1785, when a 
verdict was returned, finding Mr Forbes entitled to a compen- 
sation amounting to L.21,580. This was accordingly paid him, 
by a warrant from the Treasury, out of the revenues of Excise 
in Scotland. 

‘ Herschip: The act of plundering.’ In this sense the word is 
used in a very rare and curious work, which Dr Jamieson does 
not appear to have seen—judging from its not being inserted in 
his list of books quoted. The title and contents are given be- 
low. * 


* Ane compendious and breve tractate, concerning the office and dew- 
tie of kyngis, spirituall pastoris, and temporal jugis, compylit be Wil- 
liam Lauder, for the faithfull instructioun of kynges and prencis. 

(Here follows a wood-cut of a king, or governor.) 
Diligite justiciam, qui judicatis terram. 


TO THE REDAR, 
The Contentis of this Buke. 

And first, containing the diffinitioun of ane kyng, and of his office. 

Secundle, Declarying of what difference is thair before God, betwixt 
the kyng and his vassall. 

And qwhat sall becum to kyngis, that contynewis in iniquitie, and ne- 
glectis thair offices. 

Schewing, siclyke, ane general instructioun to kyngis, how they sall 
alsweill inhereit the hevin, as the erth. 
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Mr Thorpe, the bookseller, in whose catalogue the only copy 
known to exist appeared, marked it at L.35, that is, above L.3 
a-leaf, as the whole work consists only of eleven leaves. Of the 
author nothing is known; but, considering the period in which 
he lived, he writes most openly and courageously on the duties of 
Kings, and what shall come to them that viciously reign, ne- 
glecting their affairs. The word herschip occurs in the follow- 
ing passage on this last topic :— 

* Followis quhat sall becum to kyngis, that vitiouslie ryngis, 
neclectand thare offices. 


‘O! kyngis, I mak you traist and sure, 
Give ye neclect your prencilie cure, Proverbs, iv. 
And becum avaritious, 

Parciall, cruell, or covatus, 

With sum dispensand for * pure pakkis, Sap. vi. 
That they may + brek your prencelie actis, 


_ And how kyngis suld elect thare spirituall pastoris, and temporal 
ugis. 

, And how the spirituall pastoris and temporall jugis sulde have them in 
thare officis. 

Qwhat sall becum of kyngis that electis unqualifyit officiaris ? 

And last of all, unto qwhose actionis in speciall suld kyngis give rathest 
actendence. 

Compylit be William Lauder ; for the erudition of all Catholyke Chris- 
tian Kyngis and Prencis ; to whom he wyssis grace, mercy, and peace, in 
Jesu Christ, our Lord. So be it. 

At the end of the book, 


FINIS. 
And imprentit in the yeir of God, Ane M.D.LVI. 

* Pakkis, not in Dr Jamieson, intimacy. 

+ Brek, noise abroad ; this word not in Dr Jamieson. The following 
also, which occur in this curious work, are not in Dr Jamieson: weyit, 
considered ; cause ministrat be, cause to be administered. No geir sulde 
do the faltour by, stand by, or in favour of the faltour; let the culprit 
escape. 

‘ Your fals glosing of the wrang 
Sall nocht mak you to raz here lang.’ 

This sense, to continue, is not given by Dr Jamieson ; ¢ all and od,’ all 
and every one. 

‘ And now, geve that ye wald be /eird, 
To bruke and to enjoy the eird.’ 

Leird, taught. Bruke is given in the Supplement, but only with one 

authority, and that the acts of the Lords of the Council. 
‘ For they tak neither thocht nor care, 
But reuth, for to oppresse the pure. 













Reuth seems here to mean pleasure. Is it from the Anglo-Saxon roit, 
joy? or the German, ruhm, glory? or should it be, ¢ nor ruth,’ pity ? 
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Raisand gret derth, exhorbitent 
Aganis your actis of parliament, 

Oppressand your communytie, 

And bringand thame to povertie, 

To hoonger, herscheip, and rewyne, 

Puttand the pure in poynt to tyne, 

And selland so the common weill 

Of them that are your leigis leill ; 

Sufferand sic wrang for to be done, 

That Kyng that sitts a kyngis abune, Sap. vi. 
Quha heiris and seis all that is wrocht, 

And knawis every hartis thought, 


The following passage is a favourable specimen of the true poetry into 
which the ardent and conscientious zeal of Lauder not unfrequently car- 







‘ Followes the Election of the Spirituall Pastores. 
‘ O, kyngis, quhen that ye go to chuse 
Your pastours that suld preching use, 
Ye suld not chuse thaim for yair blude, 
Nor for thare ryches, nor thare gude, 
Nor for thare plesand parsonage, 
Nor for thare strength, nor vassalage ; 
Ye suld nocht chuse unto that cure 
Ane viuolent nor * wod gesture, 
Nor sleprie hird, nor errogant, 1 Tim. iii. 
Bot prudent, wyse, and vigelant ; 
No pastor gewin to feid the flesch ; 
Allsic ye sulde from yow depesche ; 
None wantons of wardlie glore, 
None to heape ryches upe in store, 
None hazardous at cards nor dyce, 
Nor gevin to foule nor fylthie vyce. 
‘ Ye suld not chuse thame cause ye lufe thame, 
Nor for no favour suld promove them, 
To that most gret and wechty cure, 
Except ye understude most sure 
Thame apt and + gauand for the yok, 1 Tim. iii. 
For to instruct the christian flok, 
And with exempyll of thare lyfe 
To edefye man, maid, and wyffe.’ 


* Wod, mad, crazy. 
+ Gauand, fit. 
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Sall nocht onlye heir you torment 
With grevous plaige and ponyschement, 
Bot sall, quhen ye may nocht amend, 
Plaige you with pain that hes no end. 

‘ Your names they sall be scrapit oute, 
Furth of the buke of lyfe but doute, 
And your successioun they sall be 
Eradicat from your ryngs trewlie, 
And gevin to uncouth natioun 
To joyne your habitatioun,’ 


Under the article ‘to preis,’ Dr Jamieson remarks, ‘ This has 
been explained to attempt; but it seems to claim a stronger sense 
—to exert oneself strenuously.’ This is undoubtedly true; and 
in this strong sense it is frequently used by Lauder : 


‘ Thocht to defend you, ye wald preis.’ 
‘ Preis never, O princes, in your cure 
No way for to oppress the pure.’ 


And still more decidedly, in the following admirable pas- 


sage : 


‘ Preis ever to win your liegis hartes, 

Rather than conqueis gold in cartis ; 

Have ye thare hartis, I say expresse, i 
Than all is yours, that thay possesse, 

Than need you nocht, no tyme, nor seasone, 

Be it for falset, or for treasone.’ 


One more quotation: Lauder is doubtful whether a good king 
will have a higher place in heaven than a good poor man; and 
then adds— 


‘ Bot I knaw, and they boith discend Sap. vi- 
Tyll hell, quhaire thare is paine but end, 
As God forbid that ony do 

That ever he put life in to, 

Give that thare ony places be 

More creuell than uthers in degre, 
Thare sall it be the kyngis dwellyng, 
With gretyng, raryng, and with yellyng ; 
Because the kyng had in his handis 

The rewle of hunders and thousandis, 
Quhome that he sufferit in his dayis 

To *tyne and perysche mony wayis, 
And the vile catyve, naikit and pure, 
Had of hymself bot only cure.’ 


* Tync, be lost. 
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But we must now draw to a close,—though there are yet abun- 
dant materials both curious and instructive—with a few short 
extracts aad observations, and the notice of some words omitted. 

‘To KITTLE, v.a. 1. To tickle, 8.) Add; 

‘ This word occurs in a curious passage in our old laws, from the Book 
of Scone. 

“ Gif it happin that ony man be passand in the King’s gait or pas- 
sage, drivand befoir him twa sheip festnit and knit togidder, be chance 
ane horse, havand ane sair back, is lying in the said gait, and ane of the 
sheip passes be the ane side of the horse, and the uther sheip be the uther 
side, swa that the band quhairwith they are bund tuich or ki/tle his sair 
bak, and he thairby movit dois arise, and caryis the said scheip with him 
here and thair, until at last he cumis and enteris in ane miln havand ane 
fire, without ane keipar, and skatteris the fire, quairby the miln, horse, 
sheep, and all, is brunt; Quaeretur, Quha sall pay the skaith? Responde- 
tur, The awner of the horse sall pay the sheip, because his horse sould not 
have been lying in the King’s hie streit, or commoun passage; and the 
millar sall pay for the miln, and the horse, and for all uther damage and 
skaith, because he left ane fire in the miln, without ane keipar.” Balfour's 
Pract. p. 509, 510.’ 

Landsmark Day, the day on which the marches (boundaries) 
are rode. Dr Jamieson remarks that this custom is observed in 
London: it is, we believe, common over all the kingdom; and, 
in cases of any dispute respecting the rights claimed by a parish, 
it is regularly the practice to block up that path which leads 
through the disputed district. Thus, in Chelsea parish, the 
road before the Hospital is shut up on Landsmark day, in con- 
sequence of the parish claiming a right to it; and the Governors 
of the Hospital denying the justice of the claim, 


‘ NEID-FYRE, Neeprire, s. 1. The fire produced by the friction of 
two pieces of wood, S.-]_ Add, after definition ; 

‘ The following extract contains so distinct and interesting an account 
of this very ancient superstition, as used in Caithness, that my readers, I 
am persuaded, would scarcely forgive me did I attempt to abridge it. 

“In those days, [17887] when the stock of any considerable farmer 
was seized with the murrain, he would send for one of the charm-doctors 
to superintend the raising of a needfire. It was done by friction, thus; 
upon any small island, where the stream of a river or burn ran on each 
side, a circular booth was erected, of stone and turf, as it could be had, in 
which a semicircular or highland couple of birch, or other hard wood, was 
set; and, in short, a roof closed on it, A straight pole was set up in the 
centre of this building, the upperend fixed by a wooden pin to the top of 
the couple, and the lower end in an oblong ¢rink in the earth or floor ; 
and lastly, another pole was set across horizontally, having both ends ta- 
pered, one end of which was supported in a hole in the side of the per- 
pendicular pole, and the other end in a similar hole in the couple leg. The 
horizontal stick was called the auger, having four short arms or levers fixed 
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in its centre, to work it by; the building having been thus finished, as 
many men as could be collected in the vicinity, (being divested of all 
kinds of metal in their clothes, &c.) would set to work with the said auger, 
two after two, constantly turning it round by the arms or levers, and others 
occasionally driving wedges of wood or stone behind the lower end of the 
upright pole, so as to press it the more on the end of the auger: by this 
constant friction and pressure, the ends of the auger would take fire, from 
which a fire would be instantly kindled, and thus the needfire would be 
accomplished. The fire in the farmer’s house, &c. was immediately 
quenched with water, a fire kindled from this needfire, both in the farm. 
house and offices, and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new and 
sacred fire, which preserved them from the murrain. So much for super- 
stition.—It is handed down by tradition, that the ancient Druids super- 
intended a similar ceremony of raising a sacred fire, annually, on the first 
day of May. That day is stil, both in the Gaelic and Irish dialects, called 
La-beal-tin, i. e. the day of Baal’s fire, or the fire dedicated to Baal, or 
the Sun.” Agr. Surv. Caithn. p. 200, 201, 

‘PIPPEN,s. A doll, a baby, a puppet, for children to play with. 

« Ane creill with some bulyettis—and pippenis.—Ane coffer quhairin 
is contenit certane pictouris of wemen called pipennis, [female babies,”] 
being in nomber fourtene, mekle and litle ; fyftene vardingaill for thame ; 
nyntene gownis, kirtillis, and vaskenis for thame ; ane packet of sairkis, 
slevis, and hois for thame, their pantonis [slippers”] ; ane packet with ane 
furnist bed ; ane uther packett of litle consaittis and trifillis of bittis of 
crisp and utheris ; tua dussane and ane half of masking visouris.” Inven- 
toris, A. 1578, p. 238. 

‘ This curious passage gives the contents of part of the royal treasury, 
when an inventory was made during the regency of Morton, who caused 
a strict account to be taken of all the property belonging to the crown, re- 
solved to check rapacity in every one but himself. These puppets were 
most probably meant for the use of our young Solomon, James VI. 

‘Ital. pupina, Fr. paupee, a puppet; poupon, a baby ; popin, neat, 
spruce; Teut. poppen, ludicra puerilia, imaguncul, qui infantibus pu- 
erisque ad lusum prebentur; Kilian.’ 


‘ Pixie, a spirit which has the attributes of the fairies.’ 

In a volume of Mr Coleridge’s earliest poems, published in 
1797, are songs of the Pixies; with this preliminary notice of 
them: ‘ The Pixies, in the superstition of Devonshire, are a 
¢race of beings invisibly small, and harmless or friendly to 
‘man. At a small distance from a village in that’ county— 
‘ half-way up a wood-covered hill, is an excavation, called the 
‘ Pixies’ parlour: the roots of old trees form its ceiling.’ 


¢ POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON, a term applied to the remains of a 
shoulder of mutton, which, after it has done its regular duty as a roast at 
dinner, makes its appearance as a broiled bone at supper, or upon the next 


day, S. 


«J was bred a plain man at my father’s frugal table, and I should like 
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well, would my wife and family permit me, to return to my sowens and my 
poor-man-of-mutlon.” Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 101. 

‘ The friend, to whom I am indebted for the explanation of this term, 
has favoured me with so amusing an illustration of it, that I cannot with- 
hold it from my readers. 

« The late Earl of B., popularly known by the name of Old Rag, be- 
ing indisposed in a hotel in London, the landlord came to enumerate the 
good things he had in his larder, to prevail on his guest to eat something. 
The Earl at length; starting suddenly from his couch, and throwing back 
a tartan night-gown which had covered his singularly grim and ghastly 
face, replied to his host's courtesy ; ‘ Landlord, I think I cou/d eat a mor- 
sel of a poor man.’ Boniface, surprised alilse at the extreme ugliness of 
Lord B.’s countenance, and the nature of the proposal, retreated from the 
room, and tumbled down stairs precipitately ; having no doubt that this 
barbaric chief, when at home, was in the habit of eating a joint of a tenant 
or vassal when his appetite was dainty.”’ 


The article Polonie is curious—the learned author making it 
out, we think, very clearly, that though generally supposed to 
be derived from Poland, it is truly a corruption of the Phalang 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, and originally a derivative of the La- 
tin Palla. ; 

‘ Saltar, a maker of salt.’ Dr Jamieson ought, we think, to 
have stated, that salters, as well as colliers, were in a state of 
bondage in Scotland, till they were put on a level with other 
workmen by 39. Geo. III. in the year 1799. Mr G. Chalmers, 
in his Caledonia, insists, in the teeth of this glaring fact, that 
bondage ceased to exist in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries in Ed- 
inburgh, is a brass collar, with this inscription—* Alexander 
‘ Stewart found guilty of death, for theft at Perth, the 5th of 
‘December, 1701, and gifted by the justiciaries, as a perpe- 
‘ tual servant to Sir Jo. Areskin of Alva.’ 

‘To snick, to cut with a sudden stroke of a sharp instru- 
‘ment.’ Tuagh snaighte is the name given in Ireland to a 
kind of chip axes which have been found in the bogs there. 
Some have handles, and loops for tapering them off readily, in 
order to be ground: they have also been found in Normandy. 


‘STEILL MIRROUR, a looking-glass made of steel. 

“ Item, ane steill mirrour set in silver within ane graye caise of velvott.” 
Inventories, A. 1542, p. 63. 

‘ This shows that metallic mirrors were used in Scotland so late as the 
reign of James V. Indeed, A. 1578, mention is made of “ane fair s/eil/ 
glass,” as part of the royal furniture; also of “ ane uther les [less or 
smaller], schawing mony faces in the visie.” Ibid. p. 237. 

‘ The latter must undoubtedly have been a multiplying mirror.’ 


‘ Tae, the toe, A.S. Isl. ta, Dan, taa, Su.Goth. taa (pron. to) 
10 
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id” Tracing words of any particular language to similar words 
in other languages of exactly the same meaning, is instructive, 
so far as the affinities of languages are concerned: but in no 
other point of view; whereas, if we are able to trace the pre- 
sent meaning of a word to a meaning less abstract, we go back 
nearer to the source of all languages. Horne Tooke has proved 
that all prepositions involve some positive and peculiar mean- 
ing: that from is derived from a word, signifying beginning ; 
and éo, from a word signifying end. That to, the preposition, 
and doe, are the same word, we have no doubt: but we are not 
certain whether we ought to regard the toe, as so called, be- 
cause it is as it were the end or termination of the human body; 
or the meaning of end or termination as affixed to the word éo, 
from that being the name of this member. 

The article Vartan is very learned and elaborate. The word 
is clearly not Celtic, but French— Tiretaine, in that language, 
signifying a mixed or variegated fabric of flax and woollen. 
The Celtic word is Breacan, signifying broken—from which, 
rather than from a garment to which modern Celts have a 
singular repugnance, Dr J. conceives that the Celtic portion 
of Gaul, was termed Gallia braccata. 

The following refers to a singular superstition :— 


*‘ UNSPOKEN WATER, water from under a bridge, over which the 
living pass and the dead are carried, brought in the dawn or twilight to the 
house of a sick person, without the bearer’s speaking, either in going or 
returning. Aberd. 

‘ The modes of application are various. Sometimes the invalid takes 
three draughts of it before anything is spoken; sometimes it is thrown 
over the house, the vessel in which it was contained being thrown after 
it. The superstitious believe this to be one of the most powerful charms 
that can be employed for restoring a sick person to health. 

‘ The purifying virtue attributed to water, by almost all nations, is so 
well known as to require no illustration. Some special virtue has still been 
ascribed to silence in the use of charms, exorcisms, &c. I recollect being 
assured by an intelligent person in Angus, that a Popish priest in that part 
of the country, who was supposed to possess great power in curing those 
who were deranged, and in exorcising demoniacs, would, if called to see a 
patient, on no account utter a single word on his way, or after arriving at 
the house, till he had by himself gone through all his appropriate forms in 
order to effect a cure. Whether this practice might be founded on our Lord’s 
injunction to the Seventy, expressive of the diligence he required, Luke x. 
4, “ Salute no man by the way,” or borrowed from heathen superstition, 
it is impossible to ascertain. We certainly know that the Romans viewed 
silence as of the utmost importance in their sacred rites, Hence the phrase 
of Virgil,— 


« Fida silentia sacris.” 
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And the language of Ovid— 
“« Ore tacent populi tunc, cum venit aurea pompa: 
Ipsa sacerdotes subsequiturque suas.” 
Amor. Lib. iii. Eleg. 13. 

‘ Favere sacris, favere linguis, and pascere linguam, were forms of 
speech appropriated to their sacred rites, by which they enjoined silence, 
that the act of worship might not be disturbed by the slightest noise or 
murmur. Hence also they honoured Harpocrates as the god of silence ; 
and Numa instituted the worship of a goddess under the name of Tacita. 
V, Stuck. Sacr. Gentil. p. 121.’ 

The following words are omitted, both in the Dictionary and 
the Supplement,—Black-berry, for Black currant. Maggs, in the 
sense of money paid by the farmer to his carters, when they go 
for coals. Oversight, Superintendence : it is used by Dr M‘Crie in 
this sense, in a passage of his Life of Knox; the reference to 
which we have mislaid: though we recollect that it relates to 
Episcopacy: and were it not that the reverend Doctor is too 
single-minded to convey a sarcasm under an equivocal expres- 
sion, we should have suspected, that by the use of this word, 
he meant, at once, to have pointed out the duty of Bishops, 
and their too general neglect of it. Setterdays’ Slopp: this was 
a prohibition, during the times of Catholicism, of fishing, from 
the Sabbath after vespers, till Monday after sunrise. It after- 
wards came to signify the obligation of leaving a slap, or open- 
ing, in mill-dams, for the passage of fish during the same period. 
Factory, in the sense of the particular estate, or part of it, of 
which the factor has the management. Adois, deeds. 

The following words are used in England in the same sense 
as in Scotland. Bunyon: this is a soft substance, generally on 
the great toe, in which are small corns: the Scotch name for it 
is Virroch, which Dr Jamieson gives in his Dictionary, though 
with an inaccurate description. Gy, a flying or directing rope. 
To take the ground. A Buss, a kind of ship—a word well 
known to English seamen. To hain, or preserve grass fr¢m 
being cut: used in Somersetshire. Cannell-Coal, used in Lan- 
cashire. Cutty, in the sense of small: Somerset. Dandie, 
dandie-peats was a small coin made by Henry VIL: it signifies 
also little folks. Dauer, to knock down: to fall down, Somer- 
set. To dibble, certainly English. Edge, in composition, as 
‘ Caverton-edge:’ Blackstone-edge, the ridge of the hill be- 
tween Yorkshire and Lancashire. ‘ Jannock, an oaten loaf: 
this is not only a Lancashire but a Northumberland term ; 
where, however, it is more commonly written averjannock. 
* Gate. 1. a road. 2. a street, S. Yorks.’ From Stangate ferry, 
by Lambeth to Fishers’ Gate on the Sussex coast, the word 


gate is added to the names of nearly all the places through 
16 
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which the Roman road passes. In some places, street is added. 
One of the hundreds of Sussex is called street. The two words, 
gate and street, seem indeed to have been indiscriminately used by 
the Anglo-Saxons, to denote the Roman military ways. * Land- 
§ slip, a quantity of land, which slips from a declivity ;’ used in 
exactly this sense in the Isle of Wight. ‘ Timmer, of or be- 
* longing to wood;’ used in Somersetshire. ‘ Whitefeather, 
© denoting cowardice :’ a well-known phrase among the fancy 
in London. ‘ Yoke, the natural greasiness of wool.’ In Surrey 
and several other counties. 

If we had been reviewing any other work than a Dictionary, 
we should have deemed it necessary to have apologized to our 
readers, for the slight connexion, and the miscellaneous nature, 
of the topics touched upon in this rambling article. A Dic- 
tionary, however, such as this before us—not only of words, 
their origin, affinities, and various meanings, but also of every- 
thing connected with the mode and condition of life,—the man- 
ners—customs—superstitions, &c. of a people who have always 
possessed a strongly marked character—seemed not only to 
admit, but to require, such an article as we now lay before our 
readers. In any other mode of reviewing it, we could not have 
done justice to Dr Jamieson’s book: nor carried along with us 
—as we trust we now do—the opinion of our readers in its 
favour,—and the wish, that he may be induced to put its con- 
tents into a more popular and accessible form. 


No. XCP. will he published in Septembe: 
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Sketches of Characters. Nos. I. and II. 5s. each. 
Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature. No. I. 9s.; India, 12s. 
Turner's Views on the Southern Coast of England. 2 vols. royal 
4to. 10/. 10s. half-bd. 
Hakeirell’s Jamaica. Royal 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d.; imperial, 4to. 2/. 2s. 
bds. 
Soane’s Designs of Public and Private Buildings. Royal folio, 
3/. 3s.; India, 5/. 10s. bds. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, Hamlet. 4to. 1/. Is. bds. 
Skelton’s Antiquities of Oxfordshire. Imperial 4to. 7/. 7s. Proofs, 
on India paper, 10/. 10s. 
Arts, ScIENCES, AND PHILosor ay. 
Brown's Philosophy of the Human Mind, in 1 vol. 8vo. 17. 1s. bds. 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, by Roscoe. 6 vols, Svo. 3/. 12s. 
Royal 8vo. 6/. 6s. bds. 
VOL. XLVII. NO. 94. 21 
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Partington’s Manual of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 2 
vols. 8vo, 1/. 4s. bds. 
BroGRapnHy. 
Scott's Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 2d edition. 9 vols. 8vo. 
4. 14s. 6d. bds. 
Annual (The) Biography and Obituary, 1828. S8vo. 15s. bds. 
Moral Biography for Youth, 18mo, 3s. 6d. half-bd. 
Mangin’s Life of Jean Bart. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Memoirs of Mrs Susan Huntington. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
Taylor’s European Biography, (Early Ages.) 12mo. 6s. half-bd. 
Dr Styles’s Memoirs of Canning. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 
Field’s Memoirs of Parr, vol. I. Svo. 14s. bds. 
Cradock’s Memoirs, vol. 3 and 4, with additions to vol. 1 and 2. 
8vo. 17. 8s. bds. 
Hunt's Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries. 4to. 37. 3s. 
bds/ 
Taylor's European Biography, (Middle Ages.) 12mo. 7s. half bd, 
Raffles’s Life of Spencer. 12mo. New Edition. 6s. bds, 
Gregory's Life of Dr Good. 8vo. 16s. bds. 
irving’s Life of Columbus. 4 vols. 8vo.  2/. 2s. bds. 
Private Memoirs of Sir K. Digby. S8vo. 14s. bds. 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, vol. l and 2. 8vo. 1/. Is bds. 
Public Characters for 1828. Svo, 12s. bds. 
Nares’ Memoirs of Lord Burghley, vol. 1. 4to. 32, 3s.; large pa- 
per, 4/, 4s. bds. 
Botany. 
Vaughan’'s Life of Wickliffe. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 1s. bds. 
Forsyth’s First Lines of Botany. Royal 18mo, 5s. 6d. bds. 
Smith’s English Flora, vol. 4. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 3 vols. Svo. 14s. 5d. bds. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Fyfe’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 
Murray’s Elements of Chemistry. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 5s. 
bds. 
Cuassics. 
Bloomfield’s Aschylus, translated into English prose. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Walker’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, 8vo.  2/. 2s. bds. 
Virgil’s Aneid, on Locke’s plan. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Parsing Lessons. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
/Eschyli Trageedize, with notes by Wellaner. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. bds 
Pears’ Juvenal. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
EpvucaTIon. 
Africa Described. By Mrs Hofland. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
Kickie’s Latin Grammar. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
Darley’s Popular Trigonometry. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Dunbar’s Inquiry into the Structure of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Sandford’s Greek Exercises. 12mo. 6s. bds. 
Brasses’ Greek Gradus. Svo.  1/. 4s. bds. 
Whatley’s Elements of Rhetoric. Syo, 12s, bds. 
Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. Svo. Gs. Gs, 
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Hall’s Gradus, Reduced to Rules. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Lowndes’ Modern Greek Lexicon. S8vo. 142. Is. bds. 
Peithman’s Greek Reading Book. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
aos Greek Exercises. Part I. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Roy's Narrateur Francaise. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Jacob’s Latin Reader. Part II. 12mo. 3s. 6d. sp. 
Edwards’ Exempla Graca Minora. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sp. 
Valpy’s Etymological Dictionary of the Latin Language. 8vo. 
13s. Gd bds. 
Crombie's Clavis Gymnasia. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Hall's New General Atlas. Parts I. to TV. 10s. 6d. each. Proofs, 
15s. 
GroLoey. 
Bakewell’s Geology. Third Edition. S8vo. 18s. bds. 
Martin’s Memoir on a Part of Sussex. 4to. 12. bds. 
History. 
EBenger’s Anne Boleyn. Third Edition. Il vol. Svo. 12s. bds. 
Mill's Crusades. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 17. 5s. bds. 
History of Kirkstall Abbey. 12mo. 8s. Post 8vo. India Proofs, 
l6s. bds. 
Turner’s Anglo-Saxons. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. bds. 
Corres pondence and Diaries of the Earls of Clarendon and Roches- 
ter. 2vuls. 4to. 5/. 5s. bds. 
Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir Walter Scott. Fifth Edition. 
3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. half-bd. 
Markham’s France. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. bds. 
Todd's Historical Tablets and Medallions. Royal 4to. 1/. 10s. bds. 
Simpson’s Derby. 2 vols. S8vo. 12. bds. 
Calcott’s Spain. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. bds. 
Bridge’s Annals of Jamaica. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
Storer’s History of Clerkenwell. 12mo. 15s. 8vo. India Proofs, 
1/. 10s. bds. 
Surton’s Diary of Cromwell's Parliaments. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. bds. 
Bruce’s Summary of Ancient History. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth bds. 
Bridge’s Roman ‘Empire under Constantine the Great. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds, 
Law. 
Conversations on the English Constitution. 12mo, 8s, bds. 
Chitty’s Statutes, Part I Royal 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Brougham’ s Speec sh on the State of the Law. S8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
New Orders in the Court of Chancery. 12mo. 2s. sew ed. 
Vanderlinden’s Laws of Holland. By Henry. R. 8vo. 1/. 18s. bds. 
Hughes on Insurance. 8vo. 1J. 1s. bds. 
Bur on’s Law of Real Property. S8vo. 18s. bds. 
Parke’s History of the Coart of Chancery. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
Statutes. 8 Geo. IV. S8vo. 12 bds. 
Peel’s Acts. By Espinasse. S8vo. 5s. bds. 
va er Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XVI. Royal Svo. 1/. 11s. 
Od. bds 
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Parliamentary Abstracts. 1826-7. Royal 8vo, 17. 15s. bds. 

Petersdorf’s Law Reports. Vol. VII. Royal 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds, 

Jones's Law of Carriers. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Harris on Digest. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s. bds. 

Elmes on Architectural Jurisprudence. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Lawes’s Suggestions of Alterations on Practice and Pleading. 8vo. 
As. bds. 

Wilcock’s Office of Constable. S8Svo. ‘7s. bds. 

West's Reports of Chancellor Hardwicke. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 
17. 10s. bds. 

Lister on Elections. Svo. 7s. bds. 

Parliamentary Review. 1826-7. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Trevor on the Laws of the Customs. 8vo. 1/. ls. bds, 

Lettres sur la Chancellerie. S8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Lewin’s Poor Laws. 12mo. 14s. bds. 

Cornish on Purchase Deeds. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Mansell on Demurrer. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Gude’s Crown Practice. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 10s. bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Hamilton’s Conic Sections. S8vo. 9s. 

Mechanical Problems. S8vo. 7s bds. 

Carr’s Synopsis of Practical Philosophy. 18mo. 12s. sewed. 

Tables of Logarithms. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Warren on the Square Root of Negative Qualities. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
MeEDIcINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

Edmonston on the Cow Pox. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Warren on the Nature and Properties of Animals. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Buchanan on the Organ of Hearing. Royal 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Burne on Typhus Fever. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Baron on Changes of Structure in Man. 4to. 18s. bds. 

Blumenbach’s Physiology. By Elliotson. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
16s. bds. 

Macauley’s Medical Dictionary. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Dublin Medical Transactions. Vol. V. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Koecker on Diseases of the Jaws. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Abernethy’s Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery, &e. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Gordon’s Examinations on the Practice of Surgery. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Marshall’s Hints to Medical Officers of the Army. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Addison on Malvern Waters. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Cooke on Organic Diseases. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Cooper on Hernia. New Edition. By C. A. Key. Large folio 
51. 5s. bds. 

ae on Diseases of India, &c. Vol. 1V. Imperial 4to. 7/. 7s. 

bds. 

Scott on Diseases of the Joints. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Conversations on Animal Economy. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. bds. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XIII. Part II. Syo. 15s 
bds 
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Reece’s Medical Guide. Fifteenth Edition. S8vo. 12s. bds. 

Macculloch on Marsh Fever. 2 vols. S8vo. 1/. 10s. bds. 

Good (The) Nurse. Second Edition. 12mo. 8s. bds 

Dublin Dissector. 12mo. 8s. bds. 

Dendy on Cutaneous Diseases. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Wilson’s Memoirs of West India Fever. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Abercrombie on the Brain. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Rucio on the Pulse. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 17. 8s. bds. 

Salmon’s Essay on Stricture of the Rectum. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Halliday on Lunatic Asylums. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Roberton on Mortality of Children. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Edmonston on Vaccination. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Stewart on Tendency to Disease. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Hutin’s Manual of Physiology. 18mo. 7s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Literary Souvenir, 1828. 12s, Large, 1/. 4s. and Illustrations 
separate. Imperial Proofs 1/. 8s. 

Ringrove, or Old-Fashioned Notions. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. bds. 

Farey’s Treatise on the Steam Engine. 4to. 5/. 5s. bds. 

Dunlop’s Roman Literature. Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Congreve on Rockets. 4to. 1/ Is. bds. 

Howlett on Perspective. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Fall’s Surveyor’s Guide. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant, new Edition. 8vo.  1/. 1s. bds. 

Britton’s Picture of London. 1828. 6s., or with Views and Maps, 
9s. sp. 

+ Epicurean. 5th Edition. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Revolt of the Bees. 2d Edition. 18mo. 5s. bds. 

Grimaldi on Genealogies. 4to. 3/. 3s. bds. 

Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. bds. 

Beauchamp’s Naval Gunner. 18mo. 6s. bds. 

Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier. 12mo. 7s, 6d. bds. 

Burke’s Works. 8vo. Vols. XV. and XVI. 1/. 1s. boards. 

Rankine on Railways. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Whitehall, or the Days of George [Vth. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Burke’s Works. Vol. XV. and XVI., with general Index. Impe- 
rial 8vo. 17. 8s. bds. 

Green’s Sketches of the War in Greece. S8vo. 9s, 6d. bds. 

Drew’s Principles of Self-Knowledge. 2 vols. S8vo, 10. bds. 

The Tale of a Modern Genius. 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. bds. 

Discourse on the Objects of Science. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Edmonds’s Moral and Political Economy. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Tales of the Munster Festivals. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. L1s. 6d. bds. 

Circle of the Seasons. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Porson Vindicated. 8vo. 11s. bds. 

Ferrol’s Essay on Human Intellect. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Time's Telescope. 1828. 9s. bds. 

Matthew's History of Gas Lighting. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Young Cadet, by Mrs Hofland. 12mo. 5s. 6d. half-bd. 
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The Juvenile Rambler. 12mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
Essays on Chronology. 12mo._ 6s. bds. 
3oucharlat’s Elements of Caleulus. Svo. 15s. bds. 
Bostock’s Physiology. Vol. III. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
Plumstead’s Beauties of Melody. Svo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Tredgold on Steam Engines. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. 
Notes of a Bookworm, I8mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
The Clubs of London. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. bds, 
Cruickshank’s John Gilpin. 18mo. 1s. India Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Fireside Book, by the Author of May you Like It. 12mo. 6s. bds, 
Walsh’s notice of Ancient Coins and Medals. 12mo. 5s. half-bd. 
United States of North America as they Are. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds, 
The Antidote, or Memoirs of a Freethinker. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. bds, 
Lardner’s Lectures on the Steam Engine. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book. 12mo. 8s. Tuck. 
Siborn on Topegraphical Surveying. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Cumming’s Electro-Dynamics. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Selections from Admiral Collingwocd’s Correspondence. Ato. 
1/. 11s. Gd. bds. 
History of George Godfrey. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. bds, 
Confessions of an Old Maid. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1d. 8s. 6d. bds. 
Payne’s Elements of Science. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Posthumous Papers of a Person about Town. Post 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Italy as itIs. Svo. 14s, bds. 
Whims and Oddities for the Young. 18mo. 2s. 6d. Col. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Darvill’s Treatise on the Race Horse. Svo. IJ. Is. bds. 
Sketches and Recollections of the West Indies. Post 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Drake’s Mornings in Spring. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. 
Chalmers on Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments. 8vo. Gs. bds. 
Berens’s Second Selection from the Spectator. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
3urgess on me Circus on the Via Appia. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 
Tales of the Moors. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 
Edmonson’s Self Government. 12mo. 5s. bds, 
Brande’s Tables of Definite Proportionals. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds, 
Manual of Astrology, by Raphael. Svo. 10s, 6d. bds. 
Grant's Essay on the Gael. 8vo. 12s. bds, 
Davies on the Human Mind. 2vols. S8vo. 18s. bds, 
Canning’s Speeches. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12s. bds. 
Fairy Mythology. 2 vols. foolscap. 1d. 1s, bds. 
Tales of an Antiquary. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/, 11s. Gd. bds. 
Tales of the West. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14. 1s. bds. 
The Lady’s Monitor. 12mo._ 6s. bds. 
The Old [vish Knight. 12mo. 4s. bds. 
Valentine’s Reflections on Turkey. Svo. 6s. boards. 
Northeote’s Tables. Crown 8vo, 1Gs.bds. Large paper, 1/. 6s. Plates 
ouly, 1 India Proofs 1/. 11s, Gd. bds. 
Stapylton on Prison Discipline,  8vo. is. Gd. bds. 
Angelo’s Reminiscences, 8ye Los, bda, 
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Blaquiere’s Letters from Greece in 1827. Svo. 12s. bds. 

Kerigan’s Navigation Tables. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. Gd. bds. 

Punch and Judy, by Cruickshank. 8vo. 9s. Cold. 12s. India 15s, 
bds. 

Wright’s Commentaries on Newton's Principia. 2 vols. royal Svo. 
1]. 8s. bds. 

Plymouth and Devonport Guide. 24mo. 5s. cloth. 

Dagley’s (Miss) Birth Day, and other Tales. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

View of the Social Life of England and France. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras. Part I. 4to. 1/. 5s. 
bds. 

Douglas on the Advancement of Society in Knowledge. 2d Edition. 
Svo. 9s. bds. 

Ross on Steam Navigation. 4to. 1/. 10s. bds. 

Bayldon on Poor's Rate. S8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Chambers’ Picture of Scotland. 2 vols. Sve. 1/. 1s. bds. 

Literary Gems. Post 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Bainbridge’s Fly Fisher's Guide. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

The Head Piece, or Phrenology opposed to Divine Revelation, by 
James the Less; and a Helmet tor the Head Piece, by Daniel the 
Seer. 12mo. 4s. bds. ’ 

A Hundred Years Hence. 1l2mv. 6s. bds. 

Fuller on Wheel Carriages. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Memorable Events in Paris. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Stewart's Active and Moral Powers of Man. 8vo. 14, 4s. bds. 

Guest on Spinning Machinery. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Brigg’s Letters to a Young Person in India. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds 

Locke’s Translations from Nichole’s Essays. Foolscap. 5s. bds. 

Hack’s Oriental Fragments. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Drake’s Memorials of Shakspeare. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Dallaway’s Manual of Heraldry. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Patterson’s Essay on the Athenians. 8vo, 5s. bds. 

Public Economy of Athens. 2 vols. 8vo. J. 6s. bds. 

Teeling’s Narrative of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 

Rise, Progress, and Present State of Public Opinion in Great Bri- 
tain. 8vo, 12s. bds. 

Bruce’s Historical and Geographical Atlas. Imp. 4to. 16s. hf.-bd. 

Knight's Short-Hand, on a new Principle. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

The Hebrew, a Sketch. Foolscap. 5s, 6d. bds. 

Paguierre on the Wines of Bourdeaux. Foolscap, 5s. bds. 

Phillpotts on the Coronation Oath. 8vo, 9s. 6d. bds. 

Practical Survey of the Faculties of the Mind. 

Earl of Shrewsbury’s Reasons for not taking the Test. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Camelon Sketches. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Stranger’s Guide through London. 12mo. 3s. 6d. sd. 

Sadler’s Ireland; its Evils, and their Remedies. S8vo. 12s. bds. 

Account of the Poor Dutch Colonies. 12mo.- 6s. bds, 

Sketches, Scenes, and Narratives. 18m. 5s. bds, 

i 
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Salathiel, a Story. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 10. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Napier’s Peninsular War. Vol. I. 8vo. 1. bds. 

Asiatic Costumes, 44 coloured Plates. 12mo. 18s. bds. 

Characters in the Fancy Ball at Vienna. 4to. 12s. sd. 

Marquis of Londonderry’s Peninsular War. 4to. 34. 3s. bds. 

The Carcanet, a Literary Album. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Holford on the Penitentiary at Milbank. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Nichols’s Literary Illustrations. Vol. V. 8vo. 1/.7s. bds. 

The Prima Donna. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Manual of Rank and Nobility. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Jacob's Second Report on the Corn Trade. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

Hajji Baba in England. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s, bds. 

Picture of Birmingham. 18mo. 3s. bds. 

Recollections of Royalty, by C. C. Jones. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. bds, 

Continental Traveller's Oracle. 2 vols. foolscap. 15s. bds. 

Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Village Plans, and Domestic Sketches. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Letters from Cambridge. Post 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Guide to Importers and Purchasers of Wine. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

NaTurRAL History. 

Carpenter's Scripture Natural History. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Remarks on the Linnean Order of Insects. Imperial 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Barrington’s Naturalist’s Journal. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. sd. 

Fleming’s British Animals. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Horsfield’s Lepidopterous Insects. Royal 4to. Part I. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
coloured, 2/. 2s. 

Jardine’s Ornithology. Part III. Royal 4to. 1/. Os. 6d. 

Bennett's Fishes of Ceylon. No. I. 4to. 1/. Is. sd. 

Nove.ts AND ROMANCES. 

Taylor's Glenalpin. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Tales and Romances. 2d Edition. 7 vols. 18mo. 2/. 9s. bds. 

The Kuzzilbash ; a Tale of Khorasan. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Tales and Legends ; by the Authors of the Odd Volume. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Roue. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Contrast, by Mrs Roche. 3 vols. 12mo. lJ. 1s. bds. 

Penelope ; or Love’s Labour Lost. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Croppy ; a Tale of 1798. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The English in France. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Chronicles of the Canongate. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 
— of the Canongate. 2d Series. 3 vols. posf 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. 


The Mortimers ; or, Vale of Machynllaeth. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 
bds. 


Emir Malek, Prince of the Assassins. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 
De Beauvoir ; or Second Love. 3 vols. 12mo.  1/. 4s. bds. 
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The White Hoods, an Historical Romance. By Mrs Bray. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 17. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Coming Out; and the Field of Forty Footsteps. By J. and A. M. 
Porters. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 10s. bds. 

Neele’s Romance of History. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Morgan’s (Lady) O’Briens and O’Flahertys. 4 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 
16s. bds. 

Flirtation, a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Hope Leslie. By Author of Redwood. 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 1s. bds. 

Ambassador’s Secretary. 4 vols. 12mo.  1/. 2s. bds; 

Sir Michael Scott. By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 
8s. 6d. bds. 

Red Rover. By the Author of the Spy. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 8s, 
6d. bds. 

Almack’s Revisited. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Herbert Lacy. By the Author of Granby. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 
lls. 6d. bds. 

De Lisle ; or the Sensitive Man. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Life in the West. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Is. bds. 

Yes and No; a Tale of the Day. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 

Cuthbert; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. bds. 

English in India. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. bds. 

Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress. 5 vols. 12mo. 1J. 10s. bds. 

Sayings and Doings. 3d Series. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Poetry. 

Socrates, a Dramatic Poem. By H. M. Grover. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Taylor’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo.  1/. Is. bds. 

Thaumaturgus, a Poem. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Sylvia; or the May Queen. Foolscap. 7s. bds. 

The Griffin, a Dadian Poem. Royal 8vo. 1. Is. bds. 

Cupid’s Album. 18mo. 5s. 6d. sp. 

Lyle’s Ancient Ballads and Songs. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity. By R. Montgomery. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 

Crowning the British Living Poetesses. 18mo. 2s, sd. 

Idyls of an Idler. Foolscap. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Kennedy’s Tribute to Canning. 8vo. 4s. sd. 

Landor’s Impious Feast. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Three Days at Killarney ; with other Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Oakley’s Selections from Shakspeare. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Aston’s Pompeii, and Other Poems. 18mo. 5s. bds. 

Brown's Ada, and Other Poems. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Costanca, a Poem. By W.H. Neile, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Julia, a Poem. By Thomas Noble. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

The Poetical Melange. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. bds. 

Peel’s (George) Dramatic Works. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1. 1s. bds. 

Pringle’s Ephemerides, or Occasional Poems. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

Bird's Dunerich ; a Tale of the Splendid City. 
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The man of Ton, a Satire. Svo. 5s. 6d. sd. 
Don Pedro, a Tragedy. By Lord Porchester. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sd. 
Iiymns and Sacred Lyrics. By Constantius. 12mo. 8s. half bound. 
Arran, a Poem. 12mo._ 5s. bds. 
The Cypress Wreath. By Mrs C. B. Wilson. Foolseap. 7s. bds. 
Longmore’s Matilda ; or the Crusaders. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Roone’s Herculaneum. Crown 8vo. 4s. bds. 
Chadwick's (Mrs) Poems. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
German Lyric Poets. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Collins’s Poems. Foolscap. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh. Svo. 12s. bds. 
Hemans’s Records of Woman. Foolscap. 8s. 6d. bds. 

PouitricaL Economy. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Enlarged by J. R. M‘Calloch. 4 vols. 
Svo. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Monitor for young Ministers. 12mo. 7s. bds. 
Crusade of Fidelis. 12mo. ‘7s. bds. 
Blunt's Veracity of the Gospels. Crown 8vo. 5s, 6d. bds. 
Le Bas on the Miracles. Svo. 6s. bds. 
Kelty's Speculator and Believer. 12mo, 
Fisher’s Sermons. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews. Vol. I. 
The Baron and the Steeple. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Twenty Plain and Practical Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Cobbin’s Dying Sayings cf Eminent Christians. 12mo._ 6s. bds. 
Parry’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Dwight’s Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 4s. bds. 
Noel on the Second Advent. Svo. 9s. bds. 
Terrot on the Romans. S8vo. Qs. bds. 
Irving on Baptism. Foolscap. 7s. bds. 
Wilson’s (Daniel) Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. 
12s. bds. 
Stevens’s Prayers. 12mo. 3s. bds. 
Marriott's Sermons on the Signs of the Times. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
Village Incidents. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
The Roman Catholic Priest. 18mo. 3s. Gd. bds. 
Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Leslie’s View of the Heavenly World. 12mo. 3s. bds. 
Jerram on the Atonement. S8vo. 9s. bds. 
Farewell to Time. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Gilly’s Hore Catechetice. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Proofs of the Authenticity of the Old and New Testament. 12mv. 


5s. bds. 


Svo. 4s. bds. 


3s. bds. 


James's Christian Charity Explained. 12mo. 6s, bds, 
Jewett’s Sermons. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds, 
Stewart’s Sermons. S8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Bartlett’s Discourses. 12mo. 3s, 6d. bds, 
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Dialogues on Prophecy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bids. 
Erskine’s s Freeness of the Gospel. 12mo. 4s. bds. 
Warner’s Discourses for Households. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds 
Scard’s Reman for Schools. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Malkin’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Snooke’s Parochial Psalmody. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Bloomfield’s Recensio. Part If. 5 vols. S8vo. 4/. bds. 
Shuttleworth’s Sermons. S8vo. 12s. bds. 
Casson’s Sermons. S8vo. 12s. bds. 
Matthew's Collection of Anthems. S8vo. 5s. bds. 
Pitman’s Second Course of Sermons. 2 vols. Svo. 1d. Is. bds. 
Stewart’s Bible Gems. 12mo. 8s. bds. 
King’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Practical Suggestions for the Sick. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
Lothian’s Expository Lectures. Svo. 12s. bds. 
Ivimey’s Tracts. 12mo. 3s. bds. 
Clay’s Sermons. 12mo._ 6s. bds. 
Patteson’s Lectures on the Common Prayer. 12mo. 5s. bids. 
Orme’s Discourses on Blasphemy. 12mo, 5s. bds. 
Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 12mo._ 6s. 6d. bds. 
Chivallier’s Hulsean Lectures. 1827. Svo. 12s. bds. 
Scott’s Church History. Vol. 2. Part I. S8vo. 8s. bds. 
Edmonson’s Short Sermons. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Boy's New Testament. 4to. 1/. ls. bds. 
Beren’s Sermons on Sickness, Sorrow, and Death. 12mo. 3s. bds. 
Peckston’s Chart of the Patriarchs. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Craig's Practical Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Hampden’s Sermons. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Dibdin’s Thomas a Kempis. 8vo. 1. Is. bds. 
Soame’s Reformation. Vol. 4. Svo. 18s. bds. 
Mant’s Notices of the Apostles. 8vo. 13s. bds, 
Chart of Ecclesiastical History. 7s. on a sheet. 14s. on roller. 
Smith's Four Discourses. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

VoyaGEs AND TRAVELS. 
Simond’s Travels in Italy and Sicily. Svo. 16s. bds. 
Tour through the United States and Canada. S8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Sketch of Mexico i in 1824, 5, and 6. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Bullock’s Western States of North America. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Franklin's State of Hayti. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Travels in Sicily and the Lipari Islands. Svo. 14s. bds. 
Beaumont’s Travels in Buenos Ayres. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 
Cotter’s Sketches of Bermuda. Svo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Chateaubriand’s America and Italy. 2 vols. Svo. 14, 4s. bds, 
Lyon’s Mexico, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Smyth’s Sketch of Sardinia. 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Heber’s Narrative of a Journey through India, 2 vols, 4to, 4/, 


lds. 6d. Dds. 


Wilson's (Rae) Travels in Russia, 2 vels. Sve. 1/, 4s, bds. 
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Beechy’s Expedition to the Northern Coasts of Africa, Ato. 3/. 3s. 
ds 


Walter’s Letters from the Continent. Post 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Ledyard’s Life and Travels. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds, 

Parry’s Attempt to reach the North Pole. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. 
Wolfe’s Journal. Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Beaufoy’s Mexican Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Phillip’s Researches in South Africa. 2 vols. 8vo. lJ. Is. bds. 
Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 18s. bds. 
Arundel’s Visit to the Seven Churches. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
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ALconoL, proportion of, in wines and malt liquors, 52. 

Almanac, British, a work recently published by the Useful Knowledge 
Society, 130, 

Amherst, Lord, his government of India, 181—his conduct of the 
Burman war, 183. 

Arabs, Captain Keppel’s first interview with, 372. 

Arvil-Supper, interesting article on, from Dr Jamieson’s Dictionary, 
501. , 

Astrakhan, Captain Keppel's reception there by Mr Glen, 384. 


B 

Babylonia, adaptation of its soil for building, 373—Captain Keppel’s 
account of the ruins of Babylon, 374. 

Bacon, Lord, his idea of Poetry, 187. 

Bagdad, account of, 375. 

Beavers, evidences of their former existence in Britain, 502. 

Begging, a curious fact in relation to it, noticed, 500. 

Bell, Mr Charles, history of his discoveries respecting the nervous 
system, 451—extracts from his pamphlet entitled, Idea of a New 
Anatomy of the Brain, 452—proof thence arising that he was the 
discoverer of the distinct functions of the spinal nerves, 454—as well 
as of the system of respiratory nerves, ib.—his judicious mode of 
experimenting, 466—claims of Magendie and others to the honour 
of these discoveries accounted for, 475—Mr Bell's claim generally 
allowed, 478—outline of his system, ib. , 

Blue gown, its origin, 503. 

Bussorah, account of, 371. 

Cc 

Calcutta, contributions of its inhabitants to the public revenue very 
considerable, 139—both indirectly, 140—and directly, 141—right of 
petitioning Parliament exercised by them on various occasions, 145 
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—their petition respecting the new Stamp Act able and temperate, 
148—authority on which the East India Company have proceeded 
very questionable, 156-G0—pertinacity of the government in not 
suspending its edict, 161—duty of Parliament to interfere, 180. 

Catiline, account of the conspiracy of, liable to suspicion, 349. 

Celts, points of resemblance between the Highland and Irish, 503. 

Coal-gas, its deleterious nature when taken into the lungs, 58. 

Coll, removal of its superfluous population by the proprietor, 221. 

Collingwood, Lord, summary of his character, 386—of his history, 388 
—extracts from his correspondence, 389-400—generous rivalship 
between him and Nelson, 391—his domestic life at the peace, 394— 
his behaviour at the battle of Trafalgar, 395—his sentiments on 
being elevated to the peerage, 398—his death, 401. 

Columbian Agricultural Association, liberal terms of, 210. 

Cunningham, Mr, account of his ‘ Songs of Scotland,’ 196—his picture 
of a farmer's fire-side, 198—his character of Burns, 200—remarks 

on his original publications, 203, 









































D 

Dead Languages, remarks on the study of, 439, 

Deasoil, or motion according to the course of the sun, practised in Perth- 
shire, 505. 

Denman, his Inaugural Discourse on opening the Theatre of the City 
of London Literary aud Scientific Institution, 483—its conclusion, 
186. 

Dietetics, much contradiction in the systems of this branch of medicine, 
37—cannot be reduced to any simple theory, 39—principles on 
which it depends little known, 40—general divisions of aliment, 42— 
some stimulants useful, 45—how far a mixture of different kinds of 
aliment is salutary, 46—on drinks, 50-55—periods at which our 
meals should be taken, 55—proper periods of exercise, 56—compo- 
sition of our different meals, 57. 

Drama, old English, its character, 16—extinguished under the Pro- 
tectorate, 17—corrupted under Charles the Second, 19. 

Dryden, summary of his character, 1. 36—date of a great change in 

his manner, 21—merits of his ¢‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ 22—character of 

his rhyming plays, 23-29—superiority of his later ones, 30—founded 

a critical school of poetry, 31—his satirical compositions, 34—to be 

regretted that he did not produce an epic poem, 36; 
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Education, first steps of children imperfect, 129—books for them pro- 
posed by the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge, 130. 

Edwards, his translation of the King CEdipus of Sophocles, a work of 
great pretensions, 418—examination of the first 200 lines of that 
performance, 435-9. 

Emigration, its personal advantages, 204—what are its advantages to 

the mother country, 205—whether, in the case of England, English 

possessions are to be preferred, 206—advantages of emigration to 
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South America, 207—-painful interest of the Third Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on this subject, 211—bulk of 
evidence directed to North America, 214—home view of the case 
the most appalling, 217—casual emigration not sufficient, 218—case 
of the English unemployed agriculturist, 220—less urgent than that 
of the Scotch and English manufacturers, 224—state of the Irish 
peasantry, 226—population grievously abundant, 230-5—precau- 
tions which may prevent a recurrence of the evil, 231—what por- 
tion of the expense of emigration would probably be borne by par- 
ticular districts, 232—the Irish not solely concerned, 233—difficul- 
ties respecting the price of labour should be investigated, 238—a 
regulated emigration recommended, 240. 

Essex, his trial conducted with no intentional injustice, 273—behaviour, 
of Coke and Bacon on that occasion, 274. 

Eymology, profound and curious speculations connected with, 490. 

Evidence, remarks on the English law of, 261. 

Eye, the haman, marvellous contrivances that are combined in its ar- 
rangement, 463, 


F 
Falstaff, the buck-basket of, explained by Dr Jamieson, 503. 
Farintosh Whisky, history of the manufacture of, 505, 

Fortescue, 3d edition of his work de Laudibus Legum Angliw, by Mr 
Amos, 265. 

Funding, the only means of raising supplies at the period of the Revo- 
lution, 62—continuance of the system of loans, an error, 63—rate of 
interest at the commencement of the funding system, 68—perpetual 
annuities to be preferred to terminable ones, 69—and to tontines, 71 
—the system of funding to a greater extent than the money borrow- 
ed considered, 72—superior advantage of funding a smaller amount 
of capital at a high rate of interest, 76—review of the practical ope- 
ration of the former system, 77—table of loans from 1793 to 1816, 
80—inferences from it, 81—grand error of our finance ministers, a 
disinclination to tax, 83—loans only to be resorted to to make up 
unavoidable deficiencies, 84—effect of a low rate of profit in causing 
the efflux of capital, 85, 


G 

Galen, his idea of the nervous system, 445—his conjecture that the 
nerves of the body were of two kinds, 448. 

Goderich, Lord, remarks on his retirement from office, 253. 

Greek Authors, enumeration of many whose works are lost, 419. 

Greck Tragedians, characterized, 421—remarks on their productions 
422-32—effect which they have had upon the taste of the moderns, 
432. 


H 
Herodotus, the earliest of romantic historians, 332—great change in the 
Grecian character soon after his time, 335. 
Historians, survey of the Greek, 332—of the Roman, 348—of the 
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modern, 353—history requires selection, 337—the moderns far 
superior to the ancients in the philosophy of history, 353—the ex. 
clusive spirit of the Greeks and Romans a cause of this, 354—a 
great revolution effected by the victory of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism, 357—and by the northern invasion, ib,—modern historians ad- 
dicted to theory, 359—but neglect the art of narration, 361—the 
perfect historian is he who exhibits the spirit of the age in minia- 
ture, 364. 
Hume, the historian, an acomplished advocate, 359, 


I 

India, revenue of the Company inadequate to the expenses of govern- 
ment, 162—retrenchments recommended to them in the presidency 
of Penang, 163—and at St Helena, 164—their trade the grand source 
of their difficulties, 165—amount of the retrenchments proposed 
above one million, 169—condition of British subjects in India, 171 
—sovereignty reserved to the crown, 175— disabilities of English 
residents, 177—not rigidly enforced 179. 

Institutions, literary and scientific, various in the metropolis, 483, 

Irish, rarely such good seamen as the English or Scotch, 406. 


Jamieson, Dr, historical importance of his Scottish Dictionary, 488— 
regretted that he has not published an enlarged edition, rather than 
a supplement, #b.—a work in the shape of dissertations recommend- 
ed to him, 489—lights which his compilation throws upon the con- 
dition and habits of our ancestors, 495—miscellaneous extracts from 
it, 512-14—words omitted, 515—used in England, ib. 

Jurymen, importance of their being well informed, 486. 


, 


Keppel, Captain, objection to the title of his travels, 369—character of 
the volume, ib.—account of its contents, 369-85. 

Kitile, curious passage from the Book of Scone, in which this word oc- 
curs, 511. 

Knowledge, its general diffusion vindicated, 119—operations of the So- 
ciety formed for that purpose, 127—library of entertaining know- 
ledge projected, 129—extraordinary effects anticipated from the di- 
vision of labour by the society, 131—formation of auxiliary commit- 
tees recommended, 133. 


L 
Laidlaw, a song by him, entitled Lucy's Flitting, 202. 
Lauder, William, rare and curious work by, printed in 1556, 507—ex- 
tracts from, 508. 
Lewd, curious etymology of the word, 491. 
Livy, his character as a writer, 348. 


Literary Taste, advantages of its combination with commercial pursuits 
484. 
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Loans, table of, from 1793 to 1816, 80—account of foreign loans raised 
in England from 1816 to 1825, 86. 

Lolly, note of the judgment in his case, 112. 

London, literary recollections connected with, 485—formation of the 
Literary and Scientific Institution of the city of, 482—discussion of 

moral and political questions, an interesting feature in its plan, 483, 






















M 

Magendie, M., his claim to be the discoverer of the separate functions 
of the spinal nerves, refuted, 473. 

Marriage, state of the law respecting it in England and Scotland, 107— 
pregnant with inconvenience and mischief, 110—necessity of legisla- 
ting on the subject, 115—a restraint ought to be imposed upon the 
marriage in Scotland of foreign subjects, 116—and upon Scotch di- 
vorces, 117. 

Mechanics’ Institution, their present prosperous condition, 481. 

Meshed Ali, pilgrimage of the Persians thither, 374. 

Milton, his genius favoured by his want of sight, 20. 

Mitford, Mr, deeply guilty of theorizing, 360. 

Moncrieff, Sir Harry, his character as a minister of the church of Scot- 
land, 243—his talents as a preacher, 244—his attendance on the eccle- 
siastical courts, 246—his religion that of reason and freedom, 246— 
his public and private virtues, 247. 

Muscat, Imaun of, his assassination of his predecessor, 370. 



























N 

National debt, rapidity of its progress, 63—yet the capital of the coun- 
try has increased, 65—the continued pressure of taxation must be 
in the end injurious, 66. 

Navy, the question respecting corporeal punishments in it, considered, 
403—Lord Collingwood’s opinion, 404—his idea of rearing seamen 
in men-of-war, 406—his opinion as to our present method of officer- 
ing the fleet, 408—parliamentary influence predominant, 411—its 
injurious consequences, 413—its effects on the character of young 
otiicers, 416—and on the question of impressment, 417. 

Neid-fire, account of an ancient superstition so called, 511. 

Nelson, characteristic note by him to Lord Collingwood, 395. 

Nervous System, the basis of the classification of animals, 442—its com- 
plexity in man, 443—great obscurities attending it until a very re- 
cent period, 449—important discoveries of Mr Charles Bell, 450— 
his general division of the Nervous System, 455—number and ori- 
gin of the regular nerves, 456—of the irregular or respiratory, 458 
—account of experiments on the fifth and seventh nerves, 46 1—fune- 
tions of the nerves of the chest, 462—of the eye, 463—improve- 
ments that may be expected to arise from these discoveries to medi- 
cal science, 468—importance of comparative anatomy in the investi- 
gation of this subject, 471—remaining objects of investigation, 479. 

New South Wales, recent works respecting, 87—progress of geogra- 
phical discovery there, 88—account of the maritime survey, 89— 
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interior unknown, 91—progress of the colony rapid, 92—moral re- 
novation effected, 93—state of Australian society, 94—the govern- 
ment hitherto military, 97—state of agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures, ib.—preferable to America for emigration, 99. 


Norfolk, Duke of, his trial for a conspiracy with the Queen of Scots, 
272. 


O 
Oats, various preparations of, in Scotland, 498. 
Operatives, extensive combinations among them in Ireland, 212. 


P 

Paris, Dr, his opinion respecting the mixture of aliments considered, 
48—his remarks on breakfast, 57—his work on diet characterized, 59. 

Parties, observations on the state of, in England, in 1827, 251. 

Peel, Mr, tendency of his views with regard to Ireland, 227. 

Pestalozzi, interesting circumstances in his early history, 120—origin 
of his literary character, 121—his account of his school at Stantz, 
122—fundamental principles of his system not mechanical, but ra- 
tional, 124—account of the institution at Yverdon, 125—his per- 
son and manners, 126—origin of Dr Mayo’s memoir of him, 126. 

Physiology, recent discoveries in, 441. 

Plutarch, the historians of his school considered, 343—effects produ- 
ced by their writings, 345. 

Poor Laws, their injurious operation not so great as might have been 
expected, 303—circumstances which have led to this, investigated, 
305—cunsiderations as to the probable influence of prudential mo- 
tives, had the Poor Laws not existed, 316—entire revolution in 
the mode of administering them about 1790, 318—allowance sys- 
tem introduced, 319—its evils, 320—its fraudulent operation exhi- 
bited in a Memorial of the Magistrates of Suffolk, 322—table of 
assessments, &c. from 1748 to 1826, 325—measures suggested for 
arresting the progress of pauperism, ib.—and checking the influx 
of Irish paupers, 327—account of expenditure of the Poor’s Rates 
in 1813-15, 330. 

Poetry, the laws on which its progress and decline depend, illustrated, 
3-16—critical analysis of it necessarily deficient, 4—the reasoning 
powers improved at the expense of the imagination, 5—apparent 
exceptions to this rule, 10—origin of the critical school of poetry, 
12—history of every literature confirms these principles, 13—the 
usefulness of poetry maintained, 185—like history, it teaches by ex- 
ample, 190—stimulates the mind, 192—is more than a mere amuse- 
ment, 194. 

Privy Councillors, their evidence admissible as to advice given at the 
council-table, 293. 


R 
Raleigh, trial of Sir Walter, 276. 
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Revolutions, moral and intellectual, not effected by individuals, 2. 
Rome, traces of the superstitions of, in Scotland, 501. 


S 

Scotch, Lowland, its varieties correspondent with those of the Teutonic 
dialects, 489. 

Settlement, laws of, their origin and effect, 309—denied to be oppressive, 
315—their operation in retarding the progress of population, 517. 

Seleucia, an error respecting the situation of it corrected, 316. 

Shall and will, primitive meaning of, in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
492—peculiar use of in modern English, i+.—no trace of this prior 
to the commencement of the 17th century, 493—its etymologicai in- 
consistency, 495. 

Shakspeare, fine passage in praise of, by Mr Denman, 484. 

Slake, a sea-weed eaten for butter by some of the poor people of Scot- 
land, 499. 

Soldier of Fortune, sketch of a modern French one, 381—of an Arabian 
one, 382, 

State Trials, the book under this title the most disgraceful work in our 
language, 263—character of Mr Phillipps’ selections from it, 264— 
the period they include no authority for constitutional law, 267—un- 
settled state of the law of evidence at that period, 293—advantage 
which England has gained by the revolution in the administration of 
justice, 300—remarks on our last state trial, 301. 

Stamp Duties, history of, in India, 135-7—of the new stamp act, 138-50 
—nature of the regulation, 151—vexatious and unproductive, 155, 

Strafford, account of his early life, 279—his official conduct, 281—im- 
peached for high treason, 282—bill of attainder substituted, 283— 
his case considered, 284-90—his defence deservedly admired, 297. 

Stuart, house of, their system of government, 278. 


T 

Tacitus, the greatest of the Latin historians, 350—unrivalled in the 
delineation of character, 351. 

Tea and Coffee, their qualities stated, 54. 

Thomson, Dr, extracts from his sermon, occasioned by the death of 
Sir H. Moncrieff, 245-50. 

Throckmorton, his trial marked by injustice, 269. 

Thucydides, a master in the art of historical narration, 338—a better 
judge of facts than of principles, 340. 

Tobacco, contrivances by which it was formerly reduced into powder, 
500. 

Tragedy, an indigenous production of Greece, 420—its rapid advance, 
421—absurd importance attached to the unities, 422—practice of 
narrating events characteristic of the Greek tragedians, 423—the 
chorus an incumbrance, 425—general poverty of incident, 426—the 
(Edipus Rex an exception, 428—Horace’s rule respecting the choice 
of a subject, 429—antipathy between passion and declamation, 434. 

Treason, 25th of Edward III. the Magna Charta of, 287—what con- 

stitutes it, 290. 
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Tucker H. St George, Esq. his opinions respecting stamp-duties, 155, 
U 


Verulam, important announcement of a weekly journal of that name, 
133. 

Virtue, peculiar signification of, in the Scottish dialect, 490—amusing 
illustration of, 491. 

Unspoken Water, a superstition so denominated, 514. 


WwW 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, particulars of his case, 100—the divorce 
bill contended to be premature, 101—merits of the legal question 
considered, 102—the marriage not shown to be good by the Scotch 
lawyer who was called for that purpose, 105. 
Work-houses, their establishment productive of good effects, 307— 
manner in which they ought to be conducted, 308. 


x 


Xenophon, his merits as a historian, 342. 


Y 


Young, Arthur, his opinion respecting the operation of the Poor Laws, 
313. 
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